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PREFACE | 


This textbook takes its place as the seventh volume 
in a series designed to meet the needs of the ordinary 
college student. It is not to be judged from the stand- 
point of the specialist. The important but minute 
psychological matters which charm the specialist. will 
be found charmingly compressed herein, or even 
more charmingly omitted from these pages. Further, 
this is a textbook in the philosophy of organic and 
rational life as manifested here upon earth. It is not 
a manual in what is called General Psychology; it is 
not a text in the experimental, phenomenal, or lab- 
oratorian science of psychology. It could not be any 
of these and lay claim to a place in the series of which 
it is now, happily or unfortunately, an integral part. 
~ Let us anticipate the favorite line of the casual re- 
viewer : there is nothing new in this book. Why, then, 
has it been allowed to come to light? Because novelty 
of subject-matter is not a particularly valuable fea- 
ture in a textbook. The statement of doctrine herein 
contained may,—in arrangement, expression, and 
stresses,—be found suited to the requirements of 
many a hard-working collegian. It may meet his 


acute needs, crowded as he is with the weighty items 
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of a full curriculum. In some cases, the book may 
awaken desire for wider and deeper studies in philt | 
als hical psychology, and so may lead the student wi0 : 
uses it to those splendid and mighty works befot | 
which this little volume takes its reverent stand a8? - 

_ Page at the feet of royalty. The book should help t 
college student to lay a sound and solid foundation ° 


_ of philosophy for the superstructure of scientific psy; 


chology which, somewhere in his course of studi¢s | 
he will certainly be expected to raise. Further, tht. 
book should prove valuable to the studious layma! | 
who inevitably reads much psychology of one kind 
or another, and much that can easily lead off his mind 
from fundamental truths which man disregards # 
ne eternal peril. It may help such a man by focussing 
his attention on things ultimate; by affording to his 


_ use the tests and touchstones of final reality with 


which he may learn the actual worth of what he heats 
and reads about life and its meaning. These are the 
reasons for the existence of this book. These are the 
ends it looks to, and the purposes it hopes to serve. _ 
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INTRODUCTION 
1. Name 2. Definition 3. Object 4. Importance 
5. Division 
I. NAME 


Philip Melanchthon (1497-1 560), ; the most 
learned of Luther’s associates in the religious revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century, was a notable student of 
Greek, and he had a flair for inventing Greek names. 
His own family name of Schwarzerd (which ts a 
combination of schwarz “black” and erde “earth’’) he 


translated literally into Greek, combining the words 


melanos “black” and chthon “earth” in Melanchthon. 
At the ripe age of eighteen, Melanchthon was a ie 
turer in Aristotelian philosophy at the University 0 
Tubingen, and it was here, probably, at he tonaU: 
lated the name psychology for Aristotle puseines . 
the soul and vital phenomena. The name is apt Wee : 
is made up of the Greek words psyche “soul ane 4.” 
Principle” and logos which really means “WOT, : 
“speech,” or “thought,” but which has long been em 
ployed to indicate connected, concentrated, sytem’ 
thought or discussion, and thus is taken to mean a 
scientific treatise or simply a science. Thus, jun : 
psyche “soul” and logos “‘science” we have psychology 
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or “the science of the soul or life-principle,” “the 
science of life and its manifestations.” It is, of course, 
evident that the name psychology is younger by many 
centuries than the science to which it was thus applied. 

In our day, psychology i is a term of very wide and 
inclusive meaning. The name psychology is applied 
chiefly to the study of those phases and manifesta- 
tions of life which have their proximate explanation 
in physics, physiology, and biology. This psychology is 


usually called the science of psychology, in the limited: 


sense which the term science has taken on in the past 
hundred years, and is distinguished from (although 
subservient to) philosophical psychology which is to 
be our subject of study in the present treatise. Scien- 
tific psychology is a prodigious, and largely recent, 
development of doctrine achieved by use of means and 
methods which were first made readily available by 
the laboratorians of the nineteenth century. Psychol- 
ogy as a science is really a complex group of sciences; 
its branches and departments are almost numberless. 
It is a worthy body of related sciences, the steady de- 
velopment of which is contributing hugely to our 
knowledge, and is affording inestimable practical 
benefits in the realms of education, sociology, eco- 
nomics and mental therapy 

- But, since the field of scientific psychology i is widely 
various ; since it has the strong appeal of a modern 
achievement; since its swift growth. opens continu- 


ously new avenues of investigation; it has suffered, 
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and is suffering, fromthe activities of charlatans and 
over-zealous popularizers. Many sins against truth and 
moral rectitude are committed hourly in the name of 
psychology. (Many false doctrines,—some -merely 
silly, Some starkly calamitous,—are foisted daily upon 
a gullible populace (school-trained or ruggedly un- 
cultured) as the most recent, and therefore the most 
valuable (!), discoveries of psychology. The word 
psychology has become a common, yet precious, term: 


it flavors the most insipidly casual of conversations ; 


it is the standby of the travelling salesman; it has a-- 
pleasing taste in the mouth of the callowest of under- 
graduates and is savored solemnly on the lips of the 
most overpowering of professors. The name psychol- 
ogy is attached to cheap publications, and appears as 
the caption of treatises which flatter the half-educated 
by inviting them to soar on an ostensibly lofty plane 
of intelligence. Courses in psychology are made avail- 
able to all, and may be undertaken without reference 
to the race, creed, color, or prevailing intellectual 
ineptitude of registrants, by the simple process -of 
signing a coupon or mailing a pre-franked postcard. 
Psychology sparkles in odd corners, and shines in 
solemn “departments,” of the ordinary daily news- 
paper. Indeed, the term psychology is as pitilessly 
abused to-day as that, beaten and battered and Pe 
wildered word science 

In the present study we employ the term psychology 
to indicate the ultimate science, or the philosophy, of ae 
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life and living bodies. Psychology the science is ont 


eaters eps nem 


and applie 


much of its groundwork in the field of scientific psy 
chology. But philosophical psychology is rational in. 


method ; scientific psychology is largely experiments 


a 


The field of philosophical psych eh 


ology is of wid 
higher, and surer reach than that of scientific psy- 


chology, which is limited to the investigating of. de- 


tailed phenomena and to the observing, testing, 2" 
applying of its individual discoveries. 


2. DEFINITION 

Psychology, as we employ the term, is the philo- 
sophical science of life and living bodies. Since the 
most important chapters of this science. treat of the 
life that is manifested in human bodies,—a life that 


has its principle in the spiritual human soul,—the 
definition of psychology may be more fully stated a5 


the philosophi Tar : d the 
the philosophical science 2 of life, living bodies, and! 
Suman soul; ee 

a) Psychology is a science. We here use the term 
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science in its older and literal meaning to indicate oe 
body of demonstrable truth, whether the demonstra- _ 


1 pliehibe labesadie 
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tion is to be made by laboratory ‘experiment or 
worked out by reason. A science, as we here under- 
stand the term, means a body of connected data, rela- 
tively complete, and set forth in a systematic and 
logical manner, together with the reasons which jus- 
tify acceptance of the data as true, and compel assent 
to conclusions drawn from them. Psychology squares 
with this definition of a science, and is, in conse- 
quence, a true science. 

b) Psychology is a philosophical science: that is to 


‘say, it searches out the very deepest reasons for each 


seaemarnenerve 


point of its doctrine, and ‘does not rest satisfied with 
proximate reasons as experimental, science must do. 
Ps ychology is a philosophical science, and indeed it 
speaking, a metaphysical science. It belongs to philo- 
sophical physics, not to metaphysics. It is a depart- 
ment of natural philosophy in the ancient Aristotelian 
sense of that term—Psychology.is.a.sheculative.oF 
theoretical science, for it presents truth to be rec- 
ognized by the mind and held as an enrichment and 
an illumination. It is not a_ practical or normative 
science, for such a science gives knowledge that leads 
immediately on to action, to something-to-be-done as 
the normal fruitage of that which is scientifically 
known. : : 3 
c) Psychology is the philosophical science of life, 
living bodies, and the human soul. The term psyche 
means life-principle in a living body, whether the : 


ee 
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body be plant, animal, or man. Psychology, which i ea 
the science of the psyche, treats of all life-activities ! 
and studies life in all its forms and manifestations. 
Psychology is a _human science (that is, a science 
built up by human efforts and not enriched by divine. 
revelation), and is not competent to déal directly of i 
fully with the purely spiritual life of the angels ot i 
_ with that Ineffable Life which is God, the All Living. | 
. Psychology must deal with life as it is found in bod 
_ ily creatures. Even in its larger and more important i 
portions,—those, namely, which treat of man ’s soul, 


and living . bodies. We add the ee “and of the ie 
hitman soul” to this definition, merely to indicate the | 
outstanding importance of human psychology, i 


major Peycnology, as it is usually called. 


3. OB eer 


in a special and definite way, and with a clearly speci- md 
fied end-in-view. This point of attack, this special z 
aim and purpose, is the formal object of the science. 
_Two or more sciences may have the same material z 
object, for many inquiries may be prosecuted in the A 


same se Sabla field. But no twa sciences may have th 
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same formal object; if they had, they would be 
identified; and would be really one science and not 
two. To illustrate: anatomy and hygiene are sciences 
which study the human body and its organs, and, in 
so far, these sciences have the same subject-matter 
or material object. But these two sciences have not 
the same formal object; anatomy studies the human 
body and its organs to know their structure; hygiene 
studies the human body and its organs to know their 
Proper functioning. Sciences are ultimately distin- 
guished one from another by their respective formal 
objects. 

The{ mat of psychology i is fe in all its 
forms and d manifestations (bodily, mental, volitional) 
in'so far as these things may be studied in bodily 
creatures. In a word, the material object of psychol- 
ogy is life in living bodies. ‘The \formal_object of 
psychology (i (that, at, namely, - which it seeks in studying 
its material object) is the ultimate causes and reasons 
of life and 1 its manifestations, Here we notice how 
Philosophical psychology ‘(which we are here dis- 
cussing, and to which we shall refer henceforth by 
the unqualified term psychology) differs formally — 
from scientific psychology which seeks proximate, 


iga- 
Rot_ultimate, causes and reasons in its investig 


tions of life-phenomena. Psychology inquires into es- 
Sences ; it asks what life is, what the life-principle or 
life-source i is, whence this principle comes and whence 
it has the DONE to function as it does; psychology 
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also inquires what life is aimed at, what it is for. | 

On the score of its formal object psychology is | 
distinguished from all other sciences which deal with 
living bodies. We have seen how it differs in scope | 
and method from experimental and scientific psy- 
chology. It differs from botany and zodlogy which 
are limited to the study of vegetal and sentient life 
alone. It differs from biology which, while dealing I 
with man’s organic life, is-incompetent to deal with 
essences and is unconcerned about first principles. It 
differs from physiology which excludes the study of 
mental and spiritual life. It differs from anatomy | 
which studies the structure of living bodies; from | 
histology which studies the tissues of organisms; 
from natural anthropology which seeks to classify 
man in the catalogue of animal organisms. 

The material object of psychology is, as we have 
seen, life in living bodies, whether these be plants , 
or brutes or human beings. But it is obvious that” 
the most important kind of bodily life is human life; _ 
it is the most complex life, the most wondrously ef- é 
fective life, the most dominant life, the noblest life 
manifested here on earth. Besides it is the only life of 
which we, who study psychology, have any direct and 
conscious experience. Hence, although life in all liv- 
ing bodies is the adequate material object of psychol- 
ogy, the primary object of this science is human life 
and its manifestations. The life of plants and brutes, 
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constitutes the secondary material object of psy- 
chology. 


4. IMPORTANCE 

It is manifestly of great importance for the person 
of education and culture to know all that can be 
known of life, and particularly of human life. Such’ 
a person requires a scientific and philosophical basis 
for his appreciation of human dignity, and for the 
proper grasp of the aim and purpose that is found in 
every human existence. To appreciate self, and neigh- 
bor, and God; to have the true philosophy of life and 
to know its meaning and destiny, the trained mind 
needs the equipment of psychological discipline. 
Common sense and simple faith suffice for the un- 
schooled mentality; but who shall dare lay claim to 
the throne of the educated without a fundamental 
interest in what it is that is educated,—the physical, 
mental, spiritual, volitional life of man? Psychology. 
is the very basis and ground of sane methods in 
pedagogy; it gives meaning to the thing called educa- 
tion. Further.: psychology is the foundation of ethics 
inasmuch as psychology manifests the spiritual and™ 
immortal character of the human soul, and the free- 
dom, and consequent responsibility, of the human 
will. And, since ethics is essential to political and 
Juridical science, to sociology and economics, it is evi- 
dent that psychology is basically related to all these 
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sciences. Psychology is, therefore, a most important - 


science; it holds an indispensable place in tHe pro- 
gramme of collegiate studies. 

A knowledge of philosophical psychology is of the 
greatest value to the student of experimental or em- 
pirical psychology in any of its branches. Such 4 
knowledge keeps the student “on the right track”; it 


helps him to avoid quests that are destined to be 


barren; it keeps him from formulating theories that 
are bizarre or even harmfully at variance with truth; 
it gives him the key to many problems that, for the 
laboratorian, must remain forever unsolved. 

As most modern errors in critical philosophy comé 
from the failure of philosophers to distinguish ac 
curately the fields of sense and of mind, so most 
modern errors in psychology come from the failure 
of philosophers and scientists to make a clear distinc: 
tion between the physical and the psychical. Only 
the thoroughly trained student of philosophical psy 
chology is equipped for making this distinction with 
accuracy and discernment. 

For all these reasons, philosophical psychology pre- 
sents itself to the student as a supremely important, 
and supremely necessary, subject of study. 


5. DIVISION : 

This treatise is divided i into two Parts: the first of 
_ which deals with life in general and as manifested 
_ plants and non-rational animals. This Part is know® 
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as Minor Psychology. The second Part treats of hu- 
man life; it is known as Major Psychology. The 
present manual is, therefore, arranged as follows: 


Part First 
Minor Psychology 
Chap.. I. Life 
Chap. II. Vegetal Life 


Chap. III. 
Chap. IV. 


Sentient Life 
The Origin of Species 


Part SECOND 
Major Psychology 


I. Human Life 

II. Human Sentiency 
III. The Intellect 
IV. The Will 


Chap. 
Chap. 
Chap. 
Chap. 
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This Part studies the meaning of life in general, discusses 
the life-principle or soul which exists in every living body, 
and investigates the essential powers and operations of 
plant life and animal life. Further, the Part discusses the 
origin of species, that is, of essentially different classes of 
living bodies. These matters are set forth in the following 
chapters: 

Chapter I. Life 

Chapter II. Vegetal Life 

Chapter III. Sentient Life 

Chapter IV. The Origin of Species 
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' CHAPTER I 
LIFE 


This Chapter discusses the nature of the reality which is 
universally indicated by such terms as life, living, alive. 
It studies the essential differences which mark off things 
which live from things which are not endowed with life. 
It discerns distinct grades or degrees of life and of living 
things. Finally, it discusses the root-principle of life, which 
is commonly called the psyche or the soul. 

The Chapter is divided into the following Articles: 

. Article 1. What We Mean by Life 

Article 2, The Difference Between Life and Non-Life 

Article 3. The Scale of Life and of Living Bodies 

Article 4. The Principle of Life 


ARTICLE 1. WHAT WE MEAN BY LIFE 


a) Life as Movement b) Life as Activity 
c) Life as Actuality d) Definition of Life 
a) LIFE AS MOVEMENT 


‘ We know what a thing is by studying its character- 
istics, its inevitable functions, its natural qualities. In 


-other words we know a thing by knowing its proper- 


ties or attributes. Characteristics (in quality or opera- 
tion) which mark a thing as long as it remains what 
it is, and which change only when the thing itself has 

15 ; 
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been changed into something else, are proper to the 
_thing’; they constitute its properties; they must, of ne» 
cessity, be attributed to the thing, and are its altri- 
butes. Properties or attributes are the indicators of i 


essence and nature. Essence is that whereby a thing ' 
is constituted in its inmost and most real being 3 : 
‘Stich a thing;|nature is th t_whereby an essence has | 
SHCh @ thing ;\nature is t at whereby an essence 


such and-such inevitable operations or functions: for 


nature is essence considered as the root of function | 


{ 
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When we ask what a thing is, we ask what is its e& | 
sence and nature. 
_ When we ask what life is, we ask what is the essentt 
and nature of life. And we find the answer to ouf 
query by discovering what charcteristics life confers 
upon the things which possess it; by noticing the at 
tributes or properties of living things. 

Now, there is one characteristic universally recog 
nized as the mark of a living thing ; indeed, this chat- ; 
acteristic is so intimately bound up with the very idea 3 
of a living thing that there is no thinking of life of 
living thing without it. And this characteristic is the : 

A living thing is one that 
can somehow move itself; not that it must be capable 
of skipping about from place to place, but in the sense 
that it is, of itself, equipped to do something by way 
of connatural operation or function. This power of 
self-movement is native to the living thing; it is in 
nate in it; it is not merely put into it by some outside 
OF extrinsic agency, as steam is let into the cylinders 
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of a locomotive; it_is an intrinsic force or power. 
There is an ancient axiom which declares that 
“where you find movement, you find a mover and a 
thing moved; and nothing really moves itself.” This 
is quite true, but it does not contradict our notion of 
life. A living thing does not move itself into exist- 
ence; it does not equip itself with its life-powers ; but 
its powers, once bestowed, are exercised by the living 
thing, and in and for the living thing itself, and so 
are said to perfect the living thing ; and for this reason 
life is described as the power of self-perfecting move- 
ment. In saying that life is self-movement, we do not 
utter an absurdity like the statement that a man can 
lift himself by pulling on his own boot-straps. We 
merely declare that a living thing is natively equipped 
with a power, intimately resident in itself and to be 
exercised through itself, whereby it does something 
for itself—‘moves” is the general term for the exer- 
cise of such power. A man cannot lift his weight into 
the air by pulling on his own boot-straps; but a man 
can pull on his own boot-straps, and that is an activity 
OF movement which the man does by reason of a na- 
tive or inborn power: the man does the pulling; the 
man has the power to pull; he exercises a movement 
of his own, and, in so far, it is self-movement. The 
force or Power which the man exercises is not con- 
ducted to him from some extrinsic source; he need’ 
not be wound up like a clock, or connected with a dy- 
namo by a cord and socket, or furnished with a steam- 
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line, or equipped with antennae or tubes or aerials. He 
does the moving himself. And so it is with the man’s © 


growing, or digesting, or hearing, or thinking. These 
activities are his own, exercised by means of powers 
with which he is natively equipped, and which func- 
tion in him, and by him, and for him, and so are 


called, in their functioning, self-movements, and self- | 


perfecting movements. ; 
When a thing moves itself, we know it is alive. 
When a thing, natively equipped for self-movement, 
is no longer capable of such movement, we know that 
it is dead. We sometimes use the terms “alive” and 
“dead” in a figurative or poetical sense, as when ba 
speak of a “live wire,” or say that our radio is “dead. 
But the “live wire” is not really alive, as we well 
know ; and we need no long period of observation to 
tell the difference between such a wire and a living 
thing,—a serpent, for instance. Nor do we conceive 
the physical and mechanical activity or ‘movement 


matt 
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of the radio as something proceeding from a natural — 


_ and inborn principle of power. It-is precisely becaus¢ 


Wwe recognize some sort of self-movemerit as charac’ 


teristic of a living thing that we (who are all poets 
and lovers of figurative speech) are so quick to em 
ploy the analogy of life and the absence of life in daily 
speech. And so we speak of “a living flame,” “a dead 
silence,” “a style that is vibrant with life,” “a dying 
echo,” and soon. : 
Living things, therefore, are things which can, 1 
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one way or another, move themselves. And life is the 
power of self-movement. And, since self-movement 
is movement in, by, and for the mover, life is de- 
scribed as the power of self-perfecting movement. 
This description, however, is applicable only to the 
life of creatures, and is most clearly evidenced in the 
life of bodily creatures. 


b) LIFE AS ACTIVITY 


Here we are to g0 over the ground already covered 
our consideration of life as movement, but we are 
to employ a new term, to make a required distinc- 
tion, and to'learn some necessary definitions. Self- 
movement is, obviously, self-activity. For activity is 
action or the power to act; and a thing which moves 
itself (in the sense explained above) exercises activ- 
ity; and that which has power for self-perfective 
Movement, possesses activity. 

Activity and action are 


and transient. Immanent 
the Latin ty 


in 


distinguished as immanent 
oe. pentane sane taanmeneael 
activity (the term is from 
: in,” and manere. “to remain”) remains 
in the being which acts (called “the agent” from - 
ie Latin Participial noun agens “the doer ; the per- 
ormer”). Immanent action or activity is said to “re- 
; ” . . . . ‘ 
main in” the agent, because it Originates in the agent, 


and is finished in the agent, and produces its main 
effect in the 


Browth i 


. : penton peace 
Seas immanent in the plant. There are “outside” 
ects, of Course;the g 


rowing plant stands in a 


agent. A plant grows; and the activity of t.-— 
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surrounding bodies as it growth larger ; but the main 
effect is in and on the plant itself. The growth as such 


begins in the plant and affects the plant and, as a func: 


tion, ends in the plant. It is an immanent action or a¢- 
tivity. All life-actions (or “vital actions” as they at 
usually called, from the Latin vita “life,” and vitalis 
“having reference to life’) are immanent actions. We 
shall have occasion to stress this point again. 
Transient activity or action takes its name from the 
Latin trans “over ; across,” and iens “going.” A tral 
sient action “goes across” the chasm which separates 
the agent (or doer, or performer) from an object 
outside his acting-power. A transient action is not 
finished in, by, and for the agent, but produces its 
main effect upon something else. The batter hits the 
ball. Inasmuch as the action is the batter’s own exet- 
cise of power it is immanent ; inasmuch, however, 35 


e 


Ae centers 


the terminus, goal, or finished effect of the action 8 


found in something other than the agent, the activity 


is rightly said to “go across” from the agent to the 
object affected, and the action is, in so far, transient 
action. The batter’s activity,—in taking his postur®, 
grasping the bat, moving his arms, swinging the bat 
to meet the ball,—is, inasmuch as it is his own activ- 
ity, an immanent activity. Inasmuch as his activity Te 
‘sults in the fact that the bat is grasped, arms are 
moved, bat is swung, ball is struck, the activity is 
transient. In transient activity force or power goes 
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Originates it. by 
reason of the fact that it goes on within the body of 
the agent; nor is an action wholly transient by reason 
of the fact that it is completed outside the originating 
body. The whirling and churning of food in the stom- 
ach is, in itself, transient activity : it is the activity of 
the stomach upon something other than itself. Yet the 
activity of the stomach, considered precisely as such, 
1s unquestionably the action of a living thing, it is its 
own action, its own self-perfecting movement, and 
S, In so far, immanent. The movement of the heart, 
the Contracting and expanding of the lungs, are,— 
es as they are actions of part upon other part, 
bat oe upon contents,—transient activities ; 
is fe smuch as these activities are vital, inasmuch 
te ‘aches naa: exercised in, by, and for the liy- 
diets is 2 are immanent activities. Again, a man 
cee . Ahir or bringing an emphatic fist down 
activity mae arieae his whiskers, is egaged in 
pigh ty ie fe at simply, is. transient, even 
we on altects no other body than the man’s 
OF activity of part upon part is transient ac- 
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tivity. Yet inasmuch as the movement of hand or fist 
is the man’s own proper and self-perfecting move 
ment (which could not be originated by a corpse or by 
a non-living body) and inasmuch as the action is be 
gun and finished by exercise of a power that functions 


I 


' 


in, by, and for the man, the action is immanent. Its i 
external or outer exercise is indubitably transient its 
character as a vital manifestation marks it as unques 
tionably immanent. All vital activity is immanent; all i 
immanent activity is vital: there is no immanent ac ' 


tivity except the activity of a living being. 
man’s thinking is immanent activity, so is his willing. 
And these activities are, as we shall see later, of : 
Spiritual, supra-sensuous, supra-bodily character. This 
is a point to keep steadily in mind, and we should fre 
quently recall it, for it might easily be forgotten of 
€ven overlooked in our studies of the manifestations 
of life in bodies. : : 
Immanent activity in living bodies is regularly ac 
companied by transient activity, that is, by transi 
effects. ‘A tree is growing outside my study window, 
and I find that it has now grown so large that it cuts 
off the view of my garden. This is a transient effect 
The tree is growing by an immanent drive and fore 
to reach and maintain its own mature state and era 
dition ; it is not growing to cut off the pleasing view 
from my window. The enlarging of outer bulk 
transient, for it inevitably affects other things in the 


Immanent activity is not necessarily bodily. A 


aegis! 
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surrounding universe; but the enlarging in itself, as 
a growth and a development and a perfecting self- 
movement of the tree, is immanent activity. Mark 
Twain tells, in 4 Tramp Abroad, of something he no- 
ticed in the Black Forest: “A toadstool—that vege- 
table which springs to full growth in a single night— 
had torn loose and lifted a matted mass of pine nee- 
dles and dirt of twice its own bulk into the air, and 
supported it there, like a column supporting a shed.” 
He adds, musingly, “Ten thousand toadstools, with 
the right purchase, could lift a man, I suppose. But 
What good would it do?” The growth of the toad- 
Stool, inasmuch as it is the exercise of a power which 
functions in, by, and for the toadstool, is an immanent 
activity. The main effect is in the toadstool itself. The 
fact that it lifts matted pine needles, or lifts men, is, 
SO to speak, a Side-issue, and not the main terminus 
and effect of its growth: it is something transient, 
and not immanent or indwelling within the toadstool 
Itself as a towing thing. 


_All activity other than that of living things is tran- 
weal activity. The Tolling of a stone down a hi I, the 
Smooth movement of a well-built and well- 
tor, the Speeding automobile, 
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all these are examples of transient movement of a 
tivity. None of these things is the self-perfecting 
movement of an agent. All are instances of movemest \ 
or activity contributed (transiently) by an agent {0 : 
some other thing. Consider the moving locomotive ' 
The locomotive moves because the wheels go round; i 
the wheels move because the driving-rods force them i 
to do so; the driving-rods are moved by the steam @ 
the cylinders ; the steam owes its power to the heat and 
the confined space of the boilers ; the heat is due to the i 
releasing of energy from the fuel; the fuel: got ms 
energy from chemical and substantial changes, i 
duced, under the pressure of earth, in decaying ves" | 
table matter ; the vegetable matter got its power from | 
its structure and its response to the action of sunlight 
and heat and moisture and air; and the sun and ; 
the elements got their power, ultimately, from the , 
Maker. And their Maker is the All Living God. Al | 
movement or activity, even the most obvious and me 
chanical of local movements, can be traced back by ## i 
inevitable chain of strict reasoning to the First Caus 
All activity, even the most purely transient activity” 
can be, and indeed must be, traced back to indicate a ! 
Infinite Immanence of Activity, to an existing i 
the Necessary, Eternal and N on-originated First Be | 

Life, then, may be described as the power form . 
wianent activity, which is only another way of sayi88 
that life is the power of self-movement, and of self- 
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perfecting movement. Again we notice that this is a 
description of life as it exists in creatures. 


C) LIFE AS ACTUALITY 

A thing which exists is said to be actual; a thing 
which can exist, which is possible, is said to be poten- 
tial. Further, an existing thing is actually what it is; 
it is potentially what it may become. Ice is actually ice, 
but potentially it is water ; it actually has existence as 
a solid, but potentially it has existence as a liquid. 
Conversely, water is actually liquid, and potentially 
Solid (ice) and gaseous (vapor or steam). The boy is 
actually a boy ; potentially he is a man. The sinner is 
actually a sinner; potentially he is a saint. 


A thing has actuality inasmuch as it has a deter- 
mMinate being. A livin 


inasmuch as it has 


Which makes it alive, Therefore the determinate real- / 
"y; the form, by which a thing is a living thing, is the/ / 


basic actuality or the 


tegen 


ancient Latir 


= act” or “life in first actuality.” We shall pres- 
ney find that the principle or form which makes a 
ya living body is the psyche or soul. The soul it- 

18 “life in first act.” The soul is that actuality 

> first and foremost, the bodily being which 
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has it is alive. Hence, the soul or life-principle is “it 
in first act.” ~ ; 
“THE life-principle, or soul, in a living body tends 
naturally to exercise life-activities in and through that 
body. Not that the life-principle is merely enclosed i : 
a body as a prisoner is enclosed in a cell; no, the life i 
principle is joined with the body in a substantial way, i 
so that the living body is one living substance; andi” 
is this living substance which has life-activities. Ye 
it is by reason of the life-principle that the living body i 
has life-activities and tends to exercise them,—7™" 
exercise them, indeed, if it is to remain alive. And the 
actual exercise of life-activities constitutes “vita ' 


® 


23 pee d actuality.” “life o 
actu secundo,” “life in second actuality,” or 


second act.” 
To put the matter more simply : a living body; : a 
have a life-principle or soul to make it live. This ae ; 
ciple, therefore, is the life of the living body inasmu | 
as it is the first, and foremost, and basic actualit? 
"whereby the body is alive. Further, the living body, : 
to be living at all, must necessarily exercise the activr : 
ties proper to a living body. Such exercise of life : 
activities, therefore, is the life of the living body, ™ ' 
indeed basically (or in first act) but as a necess#y i 
consequence upon the fact that the body lives. Ex : 
“s dscof life-activities comes in the second place,.o0* i 
the body is alive ithe first, place, Hence the exer 
of vital activities is life in second act.. Lt 
x Ina word: life in first act (that is, in first actus 


quence, a true definition. 


ity) is the soul or life-principle. Life in second act 
(that is, in second actuality) is the vital function or 
operation. 


d) DEFINITION OF LIFE 

We are to define the term life, and the term ex- 
Presses the idea or concept (that is, the mind’s essen- 
tial grasp) of the reality called life. Our definition is 
to be at once the explanation of a word or term, of the 
idea or concept which is expressed by the term, and of 
the reality or thing of which the mind has the idea 
and for which the term stands. 

ine the natural capacity of an agent for self- 
pee imnasenr eae v< 2h ners This is 
rather a definition of life in first act, We may define 
life in second act simply as self-movement. 

Life is defined as the natural capacity of an agent 
for self-perfecting movement, because this capacity is 
common to all living things (that is, created living 
things) ; it is the source of their life-activity ; and it 
1S never found in lifeless things. The definition, there- 
fore, is the accurate explanation of an essence, and 
8, 1 so far, a true definition. Further, life is defined 
4s self-movement, for such movement is inevitably 

Tacteristic of every living creature (plant, animal, 
Man, or spirit), and is never predicable of a lifeless 
8. Again the definition accurately designates a 


thing, a definite essence, and is, in conse- 
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Life, as we have defined it, is the life of creatures 
of limited agents. God, the all-perfect Being (as ¥ 
learn from the branch of philosophy called 
icy) is the All Living; but the|divine life is not sel 
perfective} indeed, that which is all-perfect cannot 
perfected. Further, in creatures life-activity 1s some: 
thing distinct from the life-principle; the living ead 
is not the same as its vital activity, nor is the : 
principle or soul the same as the operations whi = 
proceed from it. In God, the vital activity is one Wi 
the divine essence and substance. Again, in creatures 
life-activity is caused by the life-principle; in a 
nothing is caused ; the divine essence is the reason 
the infinite life-activity of God’s understanding | 

. will, but does not cause this activity. Finally, in 1@ ' 
tures self-movement inevitably involves a change © - 


the living thing which exercises it; in God there is 


change or shadow of alteration. 


. : if, | 
From the foregoing consideration we see that li o 
inasmuch as it is a perfection, is predicable of eveY 


thing which lives, of creatures and of God, sd 


Bice ‘ sg 
Creator. But life, inasmuch as it is a perfecting, ‘ 


predicable of creatures but not of God, who is 


perfect and therefore not perfectible. Life, therefor 


is predicable of God and of creatures in a manner that 


is not wholly the same, nor yet wholly different. ae 
said to be predicable analogously (or by analogy) ° i 
God and of creatures. But life is predicable of liven’ 
creatures untvocally, that is, in precisely the same ™* 3 


ner of each, though not necessarily in the same de- 
gree. Thus when we say that a plant is alive, and that 
an animal is alive, and that a human being is alive, 
and that the soul of man is alive, and that an angel is 
alive, we use the term “alive’’ in precisely.the same 
Sense, even though we do not.mean that. the.same de-. 
gree of life—the same capacity and complexity of 


varied vital operation, —is present in each of the crea- 
tures mentioned. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have learn 
the attributes or pro 
found that these i 
called life, 
a living 
movement. We have dist 
Ment as trans 
that life-g 


Which 
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e 4 . e 
a ee immanent or transient, 
_ nev Infinite Immanence of 
st Cause. We have de- 


and in second actuality, 


ts necessary Fir 


Sctibed life in first actuality 
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We have defined life, and have noticed that life is 
predicable of living creatures univocally, while of liv- - 


ing creatures together with the Living Creator life's 


predicated analogously. 


ARTICLE 2. THE DiIFFERENCE BETWEEN LIFE 
AND Non-Lire 


a) How Things May Differ b) Points of Essential Di- 


ference in Living and Lifeless Bodies 


a2) HOW THINGS MAY DIFFER oa 
Things are either identical or they are differ 


The identity of things may be more or less complete ; 


It may occur only in minor matters such as caepae 
quantity (thus snow and milk are identical in point 
whiteness ; honey and sugar are identical in the fact 
that they are both sweet; a yard of silk is identical 


Seino 


with a yard of cotton in quantity) or it may occur ® © 


the major matter of essence. In point of essence aga 
identity may be more or less complete. The oak 
the pine are identical as trees; the oak, the pine, weeds, 
moss, grass, and ivy are not identical as trees, 
they are identical as plants. en 

The absence of identity is called distinction, 
sometimes difference. It is obvious that just as ide" 
tity is a matter of degree, so with difference. 

Of course, every single reality in the universe has 


its own proper identity as an individual thing, and, ok 
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this respect, it is distinct and different from every 
other individual thing. The grains of sugar in a 
sugar-basin are individual grains ; one is not another ; 
and hence every grain is distinct from (and, in so far, 
different from) every other grain, and from every 
other reality. But the grains of sugar are all of the 
same essential kind ; they are identical in their essence, 
even though they are distinct as individual grains. 
Again: John and Mary differ as individuals; they 
differ in sex and in name, and, most likely, in age, 
In size, in weight, in appearance, in complexion, in 
strength of body, in ability of mind, in disposition, in 
degree of health; likely, they differ also in parentage 
and place of birth; perhaps they differ in nationality, 
and even in color. But John and Mary do not differ in 
their essence,—in the basic kind of being they are; 
for tach is @ human being. They differ as individuals, 
but Not tn essential kind. In other words, their differ- 
«nce Is Not essential, but non-essential or accidental, 
Now we ask about the difference between life and 
rigid - our Present study, amounts to 
; ween living bodies and lifeless bod- 


e ask, “Is this difference essential, or is it 

accidental?” The question is fundamental in 

ology » Upon its answer depends our whole phi- 

y of life and living bodies. : 

so aa Mis answer to the question is this: living 

Proof of tha essentially from non-living bodies. The 
assertion is now to follow, 


merely 
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b) POINTS OF ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
LIVING AND LIFELESS BODIES 
Everyone knows that there are marked differences 
between living bodies and lifeless bodies. But som 


philosophers and scientists have taught that these dif 


ferences are not essential but merely accidenta. 


Against this mistaken view stands the certain fad 


that the properties of a thing (unvarying character 
istics and inevitable functions) indicate its essenet: 


and the fact that the properties of living bodies at - 


essentially different from (and often opposite to) the 
Properties of non-living bodies. Now, essences 


are indicated by essentially different properties are 65 


sentially different essences. Therefore, living 
are essentially different from non-living bodies. 


Among many points of essential difference betwee 


living and lifeless bodies we must notice the follow 
ing: 


1. Natural Origin—Living bodies come into exist 
ence by way of vital generation. Immediately or ™ 
diately, parent bodies produce them. And the paret 
bodies are of the same essence and nature as the gor 
erated bodies. Non-living bodies do not come into 
existence in this way. They are not generated by 3 
vital process but are formed by physical accretion © 
by chemical combination. The apple-tree produces 37” : 
ples which have seeds that will produce other apple- 


trees, and these will produce other apples, and so 08 


indefinitely. Apple-trees really come from parent 
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apple-trees (in the mediate way described above, or by 
the immediate way of cutting and planting a suitable 
portion of the parent tree). The parent-trees and the 
generated trees are of the same nature and essence. 
But a block of granite does not bud forth fruit or 
seeds from which other blocks of granite may be 
grown, nor will a “cutting” of the block grow and 
develop into another block. In point of natural origin 
We discern an essential difference between living and 
lifeless bodies. 
2. Growth and Decline—A living body begins with 
2 cell or group of cells which multiply and form tis- 
Sues and Organs and so build up a definite and com- 
plete living body (or organism) of a determinate type 
and kind. Normally, this body will develop into a state 
of maturity, using, from the first,—as indeed it did in 
eden cells,—a Strange power called nutrition, by 
‘it takes alien substances into itself and changes 
into its own substance, Reaching maturity, the 


ns Used up j 


epi though food remain plentiful and all ex- 
on conditions for living continue favorable,—the 
i ee begins to decline in power, activity, func- 
Tesently the organism breaks down 3 life is no 

ger Present; the body is resolved into its physical 
ical elements. Now, it is not so with the 

Srowth and decline of non-living bodies, These do 
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not really grow at all, even when they increase in siz 


or bulk. Non-living bodies do not come from acti 
cells which multiply to build up their bulk and stro - 


ture. There is, in lifeless bodies, no inner drive = 
development to a state of maturity or towards asf 
pleteness in size, shape, or constitution. Lifeless 


ies increase by the addition of parts from without, a 


by the development of parts through the exercise o 
immanent power. No one can fail to notice the ae 
tial difference between the growth of a plant and 
increase of a snowdrift. The plant grows by the a 
cise of an inner power which assimilates alien 
stances and changes these into its own substanct 


the snowdrift grows by the external addition of fiakt 


to flake. Like the snowdrift, certain crystalline sur 


: ° the | 
Stances “grow”; chemical attraction draws to 


roa 
mass of crystals other free crystals of the same 


er: 


ver, to | 
sential kind, and these are piled up, layer on me 
make the mass larger. But who does not see tha ' 


1S a process essentially different from the growth of 
a living body ?—Living bodies tend to exist and func 
tion for a period of time which can be well determ . 
within maximum and minimum limits, and thet | 

break down and decay; they tend to run a definite 


course of self-perfective action. Non-living oa 
on the contrary, tend to remain stable and oe 
equilibrium. The crystal vase may be as frail as & | 


lily it contains ; but the vase, if merely left ee 
stand ten thousand years, while the lily fades, 
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35 
and falls to pieces in a few hours. Non-living bodies 
may, indeed, be worn down and dissolved, but this is 
always an effect of the activity of outer agencies ; they 
never disappear through the failure of some indwell- 
ing power which finds the body structure increasingly 
unsuitable to sustain its action. It is surely obvious 
that, in point of growth and decline, living and life- 

bodies are marked by essential differences. 

3. Structure and Function—Every living body is 
cellular in Structure. That is to say, a living body is 
Made up of cells, which are microscopic bits of living 
matter (and hence each cell is itself a living body). 
The cells are highly complex in constitution and amaz- 
ingly active. They Stow and divide, spread and mul- 
tply, to build up a body of most varied parts (roots, 

» fiber, leaves, etc., or flesh, bone, muscle, nerve, 


arranged and or- 


ized according to a definite type, and unified for its 


Proper functions, The cells build up the body and the 

organs of the body. Organs are 

Fadicel, Sucker, ete, or eye, ear, nose, lung, liver, 
ete.) which are i 
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parts (that is, it has parts of different sae | 
perfectly harmonious in its entirety. The yah e 
heterogeneous parts in a harmonious living a : 
called organization (for each part is an eee 
the living body is said to be organized and is ae 
an organism. Sometimes we use these ee aie OER: 
phorically in our daily speech, as when we Sp <a 
newspaper as the organ of a political party, eae 
that a committee was organized for some purpo . 4 
declare that a company of business men a aie 
balanced organization. But, strictly and nat dee 
is no organization but that of the parts 0 me a 
body united in one harmonious whole. Ae fi | 
ganism is synonymous with living body. : He ‘eal 
ing cell is an organism (for it is a living unit wells 8 
various parts) and every body made of nah alt 4 
an organism.—Now, non-living bodies are e | 
lar in structure, nor are they built up by a 5 foctt | 
power resident in their elements and raniig ction. | 
them into bodies of definite structure and “iit 
Atoms and molecules are active in non-living ite i 
but their activity is purely mechanical (local ee. ‘ 
ment), physical (variation in qualities, such ae of; 
heat, sound, electricity), and chemical aie 
uniting, dissolving, etc.) ; their activity 1s eee 
In other words, the activities of non-living sivities | 
invariably transient in character, while the acV™ i 
of organisms (that is, of living bodies) are ae 
cally immanent. Of course, living bodies ae 
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and have the activities proper to all bodies, living and 
lifeless; and hence there is much activity, even in or- 
ganisms, which is mechanical, physical, or chemical 
in character. But the point we make is this: living 
bodies have all the kinds of activity observable in non- 
living bodies, and, in adition, they possess an. inner 
drive towards definite, complex, balanced structure 
and function, which non-living bodies do not possess 
at all, and do not so much as begin to possess at all. 
Further :- living bodies are heterogeneous in their 
Parts; lifeless bodies are homogeneous (that is, all 


Parts are the same essential kind). The branch of a 
tree is of a different 


IS not the Same as 
chipped from a blo 

lock. An explosio 
thousand Pieces ; 
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ent parts and functions are thus substantially united 
in one living body. But the parts of a homogeneous 
mass (non-living body) are not interdependent, and 
they cling together accidentally (and not substat 
tially) by reason of the external or extrinsic forces 
called gravitation and cohesion. Knock off a part from 
a living body, and the body suffers; it tends to rep 
the injury, and if it cannot repair it, or heal its wou" 
and manage without the lost part, it dies and decays 
and is dissolved into non-living matter. Knock off 3 
part from a non-living body (a stone, a block of 49 
wood, a ball of wax) and the body is not discomfited 
it makes no effort to heal or repair; it shows 10 tend: 
ency to decay and to resolve itself into other kinds o 
matter. Here we see that in point of interdependence 
and substantial union of parts, living bodies diffe 
essentially from non-living bodies, the parts of whic 
are not interdependent ‘nor substantially: unified. : 


all this we clearly see that living and lifeless bodies | 


are such different things that only the blindest or m0" 


perverse judgment could refuse to recognize theif dif 


ference as essential. Structure and function indicate, 


_ beyond the possibility of quibble, that living and 10™ 


living bodies are basically different kinds of bodié 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE . 


Z In this Article we have studied the meaning of 
. identity and difference, and have learned what is meant 
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by essential difference as distinguished from acci- 
dental difference. We have reasoned from the essen- 
tial difference of the properties of living and of life- 
less bodies to the essential difference of these bodies 
themselves. In support of our reasoned argument we 
have drawn special proofs from a study of living and 
non-living bodies in point of their natural origin, their 
growth and decline, and their structure and function. 
Thus we have established the inescapable truth that 
between life and non-life, between living bodies and 
lifeless bodies, there is a difference truly essential. 


« 


ARTICLE 3. THE SCALE OF LIFE AND OF . 
Livine BopiEs _ 


a) Differences Among Living Bodies b) The Degrees or 
Grades of Life... Se eer tar 


a) DIFFERENCES AMONG LIVING BODIES 

All the living things in this bodily world may be 
8rouped into three general classes: those that have 
growth, those that grow and move and have feeling, © 


and those that grow and move and feel and reason. » a 
In other words, the three fundamental classes of live 


ing bodies, recognized by everyone, are plants, ani-— 

mals, and human beings. SE a 
There are many minor classifications, of course, in ~ 

the classes of plants and animals, The botanist will 


present endless litanies of groups and sub-groups. The 
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zodlogist and the biologist will offer general classts | 
or phyla, and carry each. phylum down Kaa y 
classes, orders, families, genera, species, races, a 
varieties. But the botanist recognizes, throughout ie | 
lists, one form of life, namely, the vegetal or plant ' 
form. And the biologist finds in all the varied objects 
of his study the sentient or animal form of life. ie 
psychologist must discern, in the major object of = a 
attention, the specifically human form of life, whi 
is intellectual or rational. «ae dife 
Now, are these three forms of life essentially di 
ferent, one from another, or is their difference mer 
accidental? All living bodies are at one in the fact i : 
they are alive; all have life in the sense of a capac) i 
for self-perfective immanent activity; all manifest i 
self-movement. In a word, all have life, and life 6?) 
single essence, with a single definition. Still, a "8° } 
essence may have forms which are essentially differ 
ent. We have just seen that there are essentially differ: 
ent kinds of bodies (viz., living bodies and lifeles + 
bodies), although all are equally bodies, and a body He 
one definite essence or reality, with a single definito™ 
The fact is, of course, that some bodies are merely 
bodies and nothing else, while other bodies are bodié 
plus another essence called life. In the same W4' 
plants, animals, and human beings all have life; bot t 
animals possess all that plants have, plus something : 
else, and human beings have all that plants and ant 
mals have, plus something else. And the “something ‘ 
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else” in each case is something essentially different 
and superior. We assert that the difference which - 
marks off animal life from vegetal life, and the dif- 
ference which distinguishes human life from the life 
of plants and animals, is, in each case, an ‘essential 
difference. The assertion is not difficult to prove, and 
We shall pause upon the point for only one brief para- 
graph. : a 
We have already seen the axiom, “Function fol- 
lows essence,” an axiom very often quoted in the old 
Latin formula, agere sequitur esse. The phrase means 
that asa thing is so it must act. A reality is constituted 
by its essence; its essence makes it what it is, and 
therefore determines the scope and character of its 
activity or operation. Conversely, the operation or ac- 
tivity of a thing,—that is to say, its proper activity, 
~—is an indicator of the basic constitution or essence 
of that thing, and indicates the capacity and the lim- 
itations of that essence. Hence, if one living body has — 
4 proper operation for which another living body 
shows no capacity whatever, there exists, between 
these two living bodies, an essential difference. For 
function follows essence, and the proper function of 
the first body follows from, and indicates, an essence 
which is in no wise indicated by the proper operation 
of the second body. In a word, here are two essences. 
And this is but another way of saying that the differ- 


ence between the two bodies in question is an essen-) ~~ 


tial difference. Now, the operations of sensing, and of 


eer ECAR 


regres! 


operations while the human essence requires 


_. We conclude, therefore, that there are, 
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conscious local movement, are proper to animals, and 
are in no wise attributable to plants; plants are ” 
equipped with organs for sensing ; they lack the ner 
ous structure required for conscious activity, = 
they are regularly rooted and fixed in such a way 
self-directed local motion is utterly impossible © 
them. Yet the essence of plants is definitely and com: 
pletely constituted without these functions, ee 
the essence of animals requires them. Different func 
tions indicate different essences. Therefore, between 
plant and animal there exists an essential difference 
Further, the human operations of understanding a 
willing are entirely beyond the capacity of brute an 
mals; the animal essence is complete without a 
at least in actu primo, in basic capacity, even! t 
capacity be unrealized in actual operation. Differes 
proper functions indicate different essences. Be ge 
fere, between brute animal and man there exists * 
essential difference. sn this 
f life: 


. 


bodily world, three essentially different forms © 


- plant life (or vegetal life) ; animal life (or sent 


life); and human life (or. rational or intellect ; 
life) oe 328) : : 


‘b) THE DEGREES ORGRADESOF LIFE 
_ Not only are there three essentially different form : 
of bodily life, and consequently three essentially dite 
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ferent kinds of living bodies, but the forms and kinds 
are also grades or degrees. The word “grade” (and, 
indirectly, the word “degree”) is derived from the 
Latin gradus “a step.” And a step is a pace forward 
oF back, up or down ; it suggests a connection or rela- 
ton with another situation. A, step is like one level 
ofa stairway, or one rung of a ladder, chiefly in this: 
that the second level or rung has all the elevation of 
the first, plus its own elevation; and the third level 
has all the elevation of the first two, plus its own 
elevation. : eae 

In bodily life, and in living bodies, we discern true 
degrees or grades. The lowest and least complex level. 
Of life is plant life. The next level is animal life. A 
Plant is a bodily thing which takes nourishment, 
Sows, and generates its kind. So is an animal. All _ 
that a plant can do, an animal does; but an animal 

Ses more. An animal, in addition to plant operations, - 
manifests its own proper activity of sensing, appetiz- 
ing, and moving about. Therefore, plant life and ani- — 
mal life are not merely two forms of life, but two 
tis of life. The third and highest level of life in - 
Brows, and propagates his kind, like a plant; he senses, | 
appetizes, and moves about, like an animal; and, in 
addition to these operations, he exercises ‘his. specifi- | 
cally human operations of understanding and willing. 

“ence, plant life, animal life, and human life are 
distinct grades of life. And plants, animals, and hu- 


ving bodies is human life. Man takes nourishment, 
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man beings are distinct grades of living bodies. rf 


foregoing section of this Article, we have seen 
these grades are essentially distinct or different. ' 


SUMMARY. OF THE ARTICLE i 


This brief Article has taught us that all the myriad 
of living bodies found in the world may be classt by 
under three general heads,—vegetal beings, ae 
beings, and human beings; or, more simply, plan 
animals, and men. We have learned that these 2 
of living bodies manifest, respectively, functions” 
operations which are different, not merely acide , 

tally, but essentially. And since function follows from 
and indicates, essence, we have concluded that plants 
animals, and human beings are essentially differ 
kinds of living bodies, or, in other words, that be} 
are endowed with essentially different forms of Me 
We have learned further that these essentially 
ferent forms of life are also essentially different 
grees or grades of life. r 


ARTICLE 4. THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE 
a) Meaning of Principle. b) Need of a Life-PrinciP 
c) Character of the Life-Principle ove 
a) MEANING OF PRINCIPLE — me 


A principle is a source or a starting point. Te 
word principle is the English form of the Latin pr 2 
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cipium which, in its simplest meaning, signifies ‘a 
beginning.” In somewhat ampler form, the definition 
of principle is this: “A principle is that from which 
anything takes its rise in any manner whatever.” 

We often employ the term principle with reference 
to things of the mind, and so we speak of “the princi- 
Ples of logic,” or “the principles of mathematics:” 
Again, we use the word with reference to moral char- 
acter or conduct, as when we say, “He is a man of 
Principle,” or “Some politicians have no principles.” 
These uses of the term are justified by its definition. 
The Principles of logic and of mathematics are the 
self-evident and axiomatic truths (and also truths 
fully demonstrated) which serve as the source or 
origin from which conclusions are drawn; or these. 
Principles are the laws of procedure which, in’a true 
Sense, give rise to the processes of reasoning con- 
ducted in accordance with their requirements, and to’ 
the fruits of such rightly conducted processes. Again, 
“a man of principle” (that is, “a man of good or 
admirable principle”—the expression is elliptical) 
means a man whose knowledge of what is right, and 
Whose will to act in accordance with that knowledge, 
Serve as the source or origin or well-spring of his 
conduct. On the other hand “one who has no princi- 
Ples” (the phrase is elliptical and means ‘‘one who 

No proper or good principles’) is a person who 
lacks a noble and unfaltering will to do well, and 
hence does not possess the moral equipment which 
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should be the well-spring of admirable human co 
duct. 


A principle is that whence anything takes its ag 


in any manner whatever. A beginning is a principle 
for a thing which begins takes its rise at that pot 
A law is a principle, for that which is in accordant 
with the law is, so to speak, guided into being a 
the law, and takes its rise there. A cause is a principle 
for a cause contributes to the being of its effect, 
the effect therefore takes its origin or rise in its cause 

In our present study we are concerned with ee 
principle of life or the life-principle, and we wish 
know the origin, source, or well-spring of vital a 
tivity. We wish to know whence life and life-activil® 
, come. We do not now ask about the Creator of lilt 
- We take the living body as it stands, and ask ie 
makes it live, what makes it capable of life-activit 
¢ sie there is in the living body that makes it a hyn 

OO noe os : 


« 


b) NEED oF A_ LIFE-PRINCIPLE 


ce The living body is itself the principle of its vita 
‘Operations; it lives and functions. Why, then, shot! 


_We seek anything further in the way of a-principit 


-of life? Will it not suffice to say that the body itsel 
OS @ material substance, or as an organized substant 
Or as a substance characterized by the interplay ° 


ees 


Sond gee 


physical, chemical, and mechanical forces, is the 5° ae 


and adequate principle of life-activities? No; we ™3) — 
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not truly say so. The living body is indeed the princi- 
ple of its vital operations, but it is not the first princi- 
ple of these activities. As philosophical psychologists 


we must seek out the first, the fundamental, the basic “+ 


Principle of life in living bodies. And there is some- 
thing in the living body,—something substantially 
united with it, yet not to be identified with its mass, 
its striscture, its incidental forces, or its organic parts, 
—by reason of which the body is a living and func- 
tioning body. This “something” is the fundamental 


it is composed of matter, that is, of a three-dimen-. 
sional corporeal substance. Can the material constitu- 
tion of a living body be the basic source of its life 
and its vital activities ? No; otherwise all bodies would 
be living bodies, which is not the case. There were 


certain philosophers in old Greece, from six to four te? 


centuries before Christ, who believed that all matter 
(that is, the whole bodily universe) is alive. These 


theorists were called Aylozoists, and their doctrine oe 
hylozoism,—terms which derive from the Greek hyle 
“matter,” and zoe “life.” And there are some phys- 
icists to-day who hold that living and lifeless bodies i 
are all “of a piece.” But the hylozoists, ancient and 


modern, have not only failed to justify their conten- 
tion by anything remotely resembling a show of evi- 


dence; they have gone flatly against the requirements “ : 
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of reason, the testimony of experience, and:the un 
ceasingly repeated findings of laboratory tests. ue 
need not discuss the point, for we have already prov 
that there is an essential difference between living 9 
lifeless bodies. We may state our position thus: 
bodies are material realities, but not all bodies are 
alive; therefore matter (or “materiality’’) cannot be 
the basic principle of life in living bodies. There 's 
need to look further for this first life-principle. : 
. The living body is not only material in constit 
tion, it is organic in structure; it is an organism. Is 
other words, it is a substance composed of activ 
heterogeneous, interdependent, balanced parts, ae 
fied and working harmoniously together by a1 
manent activity which tends to the well-being of the 
living body as a whole. If, then, the material constit® 
tion of a living body is powerless to explain its vital 
activities, may not its organic structure be the baste 
~ source or first principle of these activities? It cannot 
be so. For the organism is the effect of life and life 
activities. Life and its functions are present in| 
primal cell, which, by means of vital functioning, 
develops into the finished organic body. Certainly, 
then, we cannot say that what is the effect of life 
activity is the principle or cause of the same activity: 
We should not be so unreasonable as to assert that the 
structure of the automobile engine makes the cat 8° 
few are likely to say that who have ‘ad the exhilarat 


_ ing experience of paying current prices for gasoline _ 
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and oil. Yet it would be far more reasonable to ascribe 
the mechanical activity of an engine to the arrange- 
ment and inter-balance of its parts than to assert that 
the organic structure of a living body accounts for 
its vital functioning. For the simplest engine does 
not present itself to our observation’as a thing de- 
veloped by ‘an inner power, of resistless drive and 
definite direction, once resident in a microscopic wheel 
or bolt. Further: if the organism were the basic 
Principle of vital activity, life could not cease as long 
as the organic structure should endure. But a sudden 
death,—not apparent, but real death,—somethimes 
leaves the organic body momentarily intact. True, 
the organism begins to disintegrate and decompose 
immediately after the life-principle has departed. But 
how, in the circumstance here considered, could life © 
depart if the organic structure of the body were the 
basic source of its life?—It may be here objected 
that the organism of the primal cell, and not the 


completed organism of the full-membered body, is a 


the basic principle of life. The objection is a mere _ 
quibble. It simply carries the question of the life- 
Principle from larger bodies to smaller bodies. Life | 

in the cell or in the elephant presents the same need 
of explanation by a vital first principle which is 
neither the body-mass nor the organic structure of 
the living body. If you are studying the nature of. 

wood, you do not come nearer to your goal by grind- — 
ing a massive beam into minute grains of sawdust. 
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For the nature of wood is manifested in the smallest 


grain of sawdust as perfectly as in the largest log. 
_ But this metaphor of beam and sawdust falls far 
» Short of the reality it illustrates in the present i 


stance. The grains of sawdust could not develop in'? 


a log, although a log may be computed in terms ° 
- Sawdust, and considered as a simple aggregate of : 
_ grains. Not so the living body with respect 2 a 
cells. What is there in the microscopic cell, or in 
organic structure, to explain its development int? 
wholly various and interdependent parts, and into . : 
bewilderingly complex finished organism of the living 
body ? How does the tiny cell explain its tendency » 
increase and multiply, to build up bone and mu 
and tissue and nerve and sinew and eye and ear 2” 
stomach and heart? Nay, how does the cell or # 
structure account for its simple act of growth an 
fission, so that two cells exist where one existed be 
fore? The cell’s growth and fission, and all its furthet 
_ developments, are effects of life and of the activilY 
- of the life-principle ; they are not the causes of life, 
not its principle. The cell has something by virtue ° 
which it lives and grows and functions and develops 
_ It has an indwelling power and drive which came 
‘it in a definite and marvellously well-planned dire” 
tion. The cell has something ; it has life; and it has 
the substantial principle of life. And this principle 
hot the mere organic structure of the cell, or of th 


smite 


‘a pte 


larger and ‘More complex organism which develops : 
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from the cell.. No; we must look further than organic 
structure in our quest for the fundamental principle 
of life in a living body. ek aaa 

Granted that material mass does not explain life ; 
granted that organic structure is the effect of life and 
Rot its explaining principle; may we not still declare 
that certain physical, chemical, and mechanical forces, 
resident and active in the living body, are the basic 
Principles of vital functioning? Again we answer 
that it cannot be so. For the specific activities of living 
€s are immanent in character ; physical and chem- 


ical and mechanical forces or energies are invariably 


fransient in their action. Life-activity is manifested _ e 


48 a continuous tendency to movement, to self-per- 


ecting immanent action; physical, mechanical, and 


chemical activity tends towards equilibrium and rest. 
All the widely various activities of a living body are. 
Superbly harmonized, and tend to the accomplishment 
of a single end,—the well-being of the living body 


. 


I 


seeking and finding a required item of nourishment. 
Mark Twain, speaking in Following the Equator 


of the “great gum trees, lean and scraggy and sor- 


Towful” which he saw in Australia, writes, “Once a 


tself. This well-being is the development, the perfec- 
Hon, the preservation, and the propagation of the 
living body. No such activity is manifested by non-- 
living bodies or their forces. Consider just one ac- 
Uvity of a living body,—the activity of a plant in 


cat. Stawell began: 
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gradually to reduce its output, and finally : 
altogether to deliver water. Upon examining into 
the matter it was found stopped up, wadded com 
pactly with a mass of root fibers, delicate and hairlike 
How this stuff had gotten into the pipe was 2 P : 
for some little time; finally it was discovered or 
had crept in through a crack that was almost invisible 
to the eye. A gum tree forty feet away had tap 
the pipe and was drinking the water.” Here we notice 
that no mere mechanical or chemical activity : 
explain the phenomenon recorded. It was not. 
roots that needed the water; it was the tree, and 
well-being of the whole tree was served by the ™ 
usual growth of roots and the amazing accuracy ° 
that growth through forty feet of soil and sev 
inches of cement pipe. Nothing in the play of phys! 
chemical,, or mechanical forces can even nee ene 
plain the vital activity of the quest and absorp" ” 
of-tiourishing elements by a living body. And if this 
is the case in one function of the lowest grade ° 
living bodies, what shall be said of the much mom 
wonderful phenomena of sensing, appetizing, © 
scious movement, understanding, and willing ? Li 3 
is clearly not explicable in terms of physico-chem'< 
or mechanical activity; life has not even the 
ning, nor the beginning of a beginning, of an explan 
tion in such activity. For, granted that living bo? 
-do manifest activities of a mechanical and phys!” 


ceased 


chemical nature, these are invariably instrumental 
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53 
to the life function, and are under the direction and 
control of the life-principle which applies them to its 
Uses; they in no wise explain the life-function itself. 
There is need to look further for a basic life-principle 
in every living body. : 
_ To sum up: the material bulk of a living body is, 
mn One sense, a principle of the body’s activities, but 
itis not the first principle. The organic structure of 
a living body is a principle of its function, but it is _ 
not the first principle. The interplay of physical, 
chemical, and mechanical forces observable in a living 
Y, is a principle of some of the body’s activities, 
but not the first principle. There is, and must in- 
evitably be, in every living body, an indwelling, con- 
natural, substantial principle,—a constituent element 
of the living substance itself; not something merely — 
Tesident inside the living body, and using the body 
and its members as instruments of its action,—which 
makes the body live, and gives it its determinate 
substantial character as an organism of definite kind 
or type; which makes the living body a body, a living 
body, this kind of living body, this one substantial 
living body with all its capacities and operations. This 
Principle is the first, the basic, the fundamental life-_ 
Principle. It is called the psyche or the soul. Some 
Scientists and philosophers do not like the word soul, 
and go to ridiculous lengths to avoid it. They call the 
Soul the growth-force, or bathmic force, or plasmic 


energy, or biotic energy, or entelechy, or vital direc-_ s 
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tion, or even the something over. Something ovth | 


indeed, the life-principle is; something substantial 
over and above the material mass of the living body, 
its organic structure, and the physico-chemical am 
mechanical activities observed as instrumentally et 
ployed in its vital functions. 


©) CHARACTER OF THE. LIFE-PRINCIPLE ; 

Aristotle’s: definition of the life-principle is oe 
likely to be improved. He calls it the first act of 8 
“physical organic body. In the definition the term ack 
means actuality or actualness,; it does not mean actos 
Or. operation; for, as we have seen, action of opera" 
tion in a living body constitutes life in second ac 
and an action (which is indeed an actuality of act 
Presupposes the fundamental actuality of the thing 


which acts. The definition requires a word or two 0” 


explanation. bere 
(a) The soul is the first act or first actuality of the 
living body. In other words, the soul is what is call 

the substantial form of the living body} Every bodily 

object presents. two aspects to our consideration: 

of all, the object is a body ; secondly, it is this kind of 

body. Now, all bodies are at one in being bodies. 


bit of coal, a weed, a worm, a bird, a horse, a Mam 


_ are all bodies; each is as truly and completely a bodily 
thing as the others. There is, therefore, some common 
basic substrate in all bodies, living and lifeless; it 5 


saoreretenmnnetsion 9. 


nates pematiin 


ny gue eg en 


+e te ey 


that by reason of which they are bodies. This common 
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fundamental substrate does not exist apart from ex- 
isting individual bodies; it does not exist by itself. 
It 's purely potential, that is, purely capable of receiv-— 
ing existence in determinate actual bodies. And this: 
fundamental bodiliness, this highly imperfect sub-— 
stantial reality which is the basic substrate of all. 
les, is called prime matter. We must not conceive 
of prime matter as a definite kind of bodily substance ; 
We must not image it as an original mass of dough 
out of which various body-biscuits are formed. No; a 
y that possesses a definite kind, exists in that kind; : 
S already formed; and prime matter is completely — 
thout form (i.e. without determinate. being). 
Time matter is purely potential; it is not determi- 
nate or actual; we may even say that prime mat-. 
ter is pure potentiality(For a body to exist, prime 
Matter must be in-formed; that is, some substantial, ~ 
determinate, and determining principle must join in _ 
Substantial union with prime matter. By so joining _ 
(i.e, by so in-forming matter), the substantial de- 
terminant actualizes the prime matter, and a bodily. 
§,—actual and determinate,—emerges) This de- 


it i 
wi 
P 


termining substantial principle is called the substantial 
orm, and, as is obvious, it is the first act, the first Luge 


actualization; of the prime matter, and it ‘bestows 
tual existence upon the prime matter in the bodily 
being so formed. Thus every bodily thing is a com- 


Posite of prime matter and substantial form. Allthat “4 f 
s substantially determinate about a body must come. 
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from its substantial form; for prime matter is pure 
potentiality, pure indeterminateness.—In passing, i 
must notice here that a bodily thing has a third aspect 
not only is it a body, and this kind of body, but 1's 
this individual body of this determinate kind. It al 
have many marks which belong to it as an individ ' 
body, such as exact shape and size and location a 
temperature, and so on. And all these items are ; 
terminations, and hence forms. But they are — 

forms. An individual body has as many accidents 


eg Sh saree meg ee 


_ forms as it has accidental determinations (for th 


are'synonymous), but it is inevitably a substance y 
one definite essence and nature and kind, and hen 
has only one substantial form.—We are not concer 
here with accidental forms, but with the substat 


- form, and with the substantial form of a living y 


hat which makes a body an actual, definite, determ: 
nate, substantial being of one essence, nature, 2% 
kind, is its substantial form, The substantial form sd 
the first, the basic, the fundamental actualness 0 the 
bodily substance! It is therefore rightly called a 
first act of the body. Now, in-living things, the fr 
act by which the body has its being as an actual, et 
istent body of this definite kind,—that is to say, !* 
substantial form of the living body,—is the life 
principle or soul. The soul is, therefore, rightly de 
fined as the first act of the living bod}. es 
(4) The soul is the first act of a physical organi 
body. The soul does indeed make the living body a body 
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for the soul is the first act or the substantial form of 
the living body, and without it the body would not 
exist. But we define the soul as the first act of the 
bhysical organic body to indicate’that;‘among sub- 
stantial forms, the soil has a special character. The 
substantial form of a lifeless body actualizes prime 
Matter into a body of like or homogeneous parts. The 
substantial form of a living body (i.e., the soul) 
actualizes a body of different or heterogeneous parts ; 
and these parts are organic and constitute an organ- 
‘sm, a composite of unified, balanced, interdependent, 
yet different parts. The substantial form of a lifeless 

y is said merely to actualize a body, or, more ac- 
purately, to actualize prime matter and in-form 4 

y- The substantial form of a living body truly 
does this also (actualizes prime matter and in-forms 
a body) but as a soul, as a life-principle, it is accu- 
rately said to actualize the organic body or to in-form 


© organism,—in other words, to in-form the physical 
organic body, _ cay Sal 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have studied some very impor- 
tant things, a few of which are involved and difficult. 
Ve have learned the meaning of principle, and, in 
Special, of life-principle. Life is a thing to be ac- 
counted for, and we have sought its explanation. os 
vainly in the living body as a mere material substance, 


as a substance of organic structure, and as a S 
‘characterized by the interplay of material 
(physical, mechanical, chemical). We have 
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uubstance 
forces 
discerned 


the need of a basic life-principle, over and bey 


these. We have recognized the need of a li 
- which is a substantial, constituent element © 


fe-principle 
f the liv- 


: ing body; which makes the living body what it 5: 


and dowers it with its capacities and funct 


ions. We 


a d ft i 
_ have called this principle the soul, rejecting the some 


what bizarre names which certain scientists sae 
losophers have invented for it. We have nies 
soul, and have explained the definition. Inciden 


the 
al to 


the definition of the soul, we have indicated the mar 


- ing of 
form. - 


prime matter, substantial form, acciden 
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CHAPTER II 
VEGETAL LIFE 


This Chapter presents a brief study of the vegetal form 
or plant form of life. It offers conclusive evidence in proof 
; the fact that a plant is really alive, and of the further 
act that, although the plant is a living body, it is not dow- 
ered with sentient or animal life. The Chapter discusses . 
cine vegetal operations, and treats of the vegetal life-prin- 
mus € or plant soul with its natural characteristics. These” 
tters are discussed in the following Articles: 
Article 1. The Life of Plants 
Article 2. The Vegetal Operations 
Article 3. The Vegetal Life-Principle | 


ARTICLE 1. Toe Lire oF PLANTS: 


a) Plants as Living Bodies b) Plants as Non-Sentient 

Living Bodies. 5 3 ee 

a) PLANTS AS LIVING BODIES _ oo ae 
A living body must be an organic body which is 
Capable of self-perfective immanent activity. And 

Such self-perfective action means action which tends: ee 

to the upbuilding or development of the body, to its — 

Preservation by means of constant repair and replace- 
ment of worn-out and discarded elements, and to the Be = 
e of connatural function in propagating its. > 
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species or kind. Now, a plant. has the capacity for 
such self-perfective immanent activity, and, ne 
fair opportunity, it will infallibly exercise all ae 
functions. It will develop and grow to maturity; : 
will actively tend to maintain itself in being and pet 
fection ; it will tend to be fruitful and thus to generate 
_ other plants of its own nature, kind, and Laie 

Therefore a plant is truly a living body. It is not f 

mere automaton or a machine-like arrangement 4 

parts which operate under the action of physi@ 
chemical, and mechanical energies or forces. rs 
forces are manifestly at work in the living plant, » : 
they are under a direction not their own. There 6 4 
unifying and constituent principle in the plant wht , 
uses these lifeless energies or forces as the inst 

ments of the plant’s activity and various operation 
This principle is the substantial form of the plants 
is the vegetal life-principle; it is the plant soul. 

_ There have been in times past, and indeed there af 
to-day, physicists (from the atomists of ance? 
Greece to the Cartesians.of the past three cent 
and the materialists and mechanists of the prese™™ 
who maintain that plants are not alive at all. But a 
contention stands fully confuted -by the. fact ie 
plants have life-activity, and hence a life-prinoP™ 
and therefore life itself. Plants are alive. The plant 
has its own fixed and determinate mode of actio™ 
and its action is really its own: it is immanent 3 
_ tion, performed by, in, and for the plant itself; 
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action originated by the plant, directed by the plant, 
and finished by the plant. Thus, for example, a plant 
takes food or nourishment, and shows a nice discrimi- 
nation in selecting and assimilating what suits its 
nature, It transforms the food into its own substance, 
building up and maintaining the various parts of a 
highly complex and delicately interbalanced whole. 
Now, no Operation of lifeless bodies or of lifeless 
forces (physical, chemical, mechanical) is thus self- 
originating and self-directive and self-perfective. 
emical affinities, physical union, gravitation, co- 
hesion, inertia, electrical vibration or impulse, local 
movements,—all these and all other lifeless forces or 
“nergies are, in non-living bodies, exercised by the 
Wholly extrinsic influence of one bodily thing upon. 
another, even when this influence ends in the substan- 
tral union or fusion of the bodies in question. There 
'S nothing self-directive in lifeless. activities con- 
sidered in themselves. There is in them no inner drive 
Or tendency to keep on functioning for the benefit of 
the bodies in which they are found; there is rather the 
tendency, excited externally or extrinsically, to exer-. 
cise their mutual function and have done with it; 
there is a tendency to equilibrium, and rest, and iner- 


a. Thus lifeless forces are always transient and. 


extrinsic in their manifested activity; they show no — 
tendency towards development, preservation, and 
Propagation in themselves or in the bodies which they 


affect. Living bodies, on the contrary, tend, not to : 
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equilibrium and rest, but to continuous, unremitting, 
self-per fective action ; and the plant is, on this score, 
truly living body. The plant, as we have seem, mami 
fests immanent and intrinsic activity. And even when 
the plant employs lifeless forces (physical, chemical’, 
mechanical) as it constantly does, it controls thesé 
and applies them, and directs them, by @ power a 
resident in these forces but in itself, towards 18 own 

well-being. Plants are, therefore, not to be class j 
_ with lifeless bodies. Plants are truly living bodies. 
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b) PLANTS AS NON-SENTIENT LIVING BODIES ~~ 
A sentient living body has the powers of sensing: 
appetizing, and moving locally. It has the power ° 
sensing, that is, the power of being aware, of know 
ing, by means of body-structure or orga”, 
- bodily objects. A sentient living body has one OF 
“more senses, that is, organic powers of knowing 
‘bodily objects, and among these powers the basic 2" 
“fundamental and essential one is the sense of tout ‘ 
or feeling. The most imperfect sentient body has # 
‘Jeast the sense of touch. Indeed, it is by the ™#" 
festation of the sense of touch that certain very 
imperfect animal bodies show that they are truly 
tient. It is by discerning the presence of this sens 
that the scientist is enabled to classify the lower anh 
mals (such as the one-celled animals) as sentient 
animal bodies, and to distinguish them from plants. 
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a. sentient body has the power of appetizindy 
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that is, of tending towards what the sense apprehends 
= good or pleasing or desirable, and away from what 
oe as bad or displeasing or harmful. This 
phi or appetite is the natural outcome of knowl- 
Be; appetition necessarily follows on sensation. 
ae ae body has the power of moving, that is, 
if. ie Appetition would ‘be a great hardship 
iad, Ppetizing body could not move to carry out the. 
x cy consequent upon sense-knowledge. 
ci manifestly, plants are not sentient. If they 
of it Lies would necessarily give some outward signs _ 
lice ies an inner capacity and force, but, in living 
hae : 7 inevitably manifests itself in organic (and 
that eile action. In an earlier chapter we learned 
anent activity may be accompanied or evi- 


denced by outer and transient effects (Cf. Chap. I, — ce nes, 


nek z/ . This is always the case with sentient ac-_ 
aa ich necessarily involves some: modification 
ai ge in the organ affected by such activity. To | 
eg matter more simply : all bodily life must be _ 

1tested in a bodily way : function follows essence. - 


ant 1 functions are ceaseless while life endures, 
ma in the living body, these functions are continu- 
Y exercised through and by means-of the bodily 


pica? OF parts. Therefore we must say that, if plants 
€ sentient, they. would infallibly give signs of — 

rae But, as a matter of fact, plants do mot give 

8ns of possessing sentiency. In the first place, they ne 


Ate not equipped with the special organic system oe 
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necessary for sentient functions. And, in the on 
place, such parts or organs as plants have, pase 
no sign, or beginning of a sign, of a tendency towar : 
sentiency. We conclude that plants are not eed 
They are living bodies; but they are not sentient liv 
ing bodies. ee ; 

- There is a saying, axiomatic among philosophe® 
that “Nature does nothing in vain.” In other yor Sy 
no natural thing, no natural body, will have aes 
that it cannot use. But if plants were sentient, ee 
sentiency could not serve them; they could not m ; 
use of it; and, in consequence, it would be an utter'y 
“vain” piece of natural equipment. For consider: 
sentiency involves appetition and the power of | 


eee : ; 
movement. But plants have obviously no power 


local movement; they are regularly rooted and fix 4 
s far abroa 
: : ‘ot 
to obtain nourishment, but the tree itself does a 
stir abroad in quest of desirable food, nor does 
move, or tend to move, to avoid the advancing axman. 


Conscious appetition would be a vain thing, and 2. 
great hardship, in a living body which lacks the post 


of local movement. eer ith 
_ It may be objected that there are certain plants W 


sensitive or sentient plants. There is the plant which 


shrinks away from a touch; and there is the plant 
which closes the petals of its flower upon insects- 


These and other “sensitive” plants are not really 


ne 
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aarae at all. Their reaction to outer stimulus is 
tked, and much more evident to the casual ob- 


se 
Tver than that of more common plants, but it is 


4 vegetal and a i i 
th not a sentient reaction. Every plant 


As a its food in one way or another, by the 
ree Mein in root or leaf or flower. Every plant 
these ra measure to certain.outer agencies, and 

Tinking of a flower from a harsh touch is no 


mo 
Te wonderful than the closing of the morning- 


Blory when darkn 
: €ss comes, or the droopi > 
eke ehcee rooping of cer 


excessive dryness or excessive 
feny, ae e activities, far from indicating sen- 
aA Gene at first sight, to be merely mechanical 
PEP ai in their nature; but, as we have seen, 
vestigation shows them to be radically vital. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


ce oe ik Article we have studied the manifesta- 
while ph al lif. € or plant life. We have seen that, 

wad f rf eee dance and mechanical energies are _ 
plant itsels ee the plant’s functions, the 
to its own Pils les, directs, and controls these forces — 
tion. We i evelopment, maintenance, and propaga- 
is sett as ave seen that the plant, in its life-activities, 

ir 


Jeipct €ctive and seli-perfective; that, in a word, 


“movement, that i 


that ven : 
: the Plant, although truly a living body, has only 


Bives unmistakable evidence of perfective ; 
8, of life. But we have found | © 


_ by which a living body transforms suitabl 
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the lowest grade of life, and does not possess 
ency. Bose 


senti- 


- ARTICLE 2. THE VEGETAL OPERATIONS 


eration 
a) Nutrition © © ~~») «Growth c) Gen 
aren: —. d) Vegetal Powers 
a) NUTRITION and 
ee i he plant is the taking 3 
The first operation of the p Wed nutrition 


absorbing of food. This operation is calle or feeds 
which, literally, means the act of nowrislitd Tig 
e,e = 1 
ing. We may define nutrition as 4 V le extrané 


ous matter into its own substance.” et: 
Nutrition is a vital operation. It is the pace 
a living body; it originates in the living body; 


: ae 1 
"is exercised by and for the living body. Thus, 


t in chat 


all vital operations, it is essentially smmanen 


er F ifested 
acter, although it is exercised and manifest 
actions that are transient. 


peer sons of 
. Nutrition involves the preliminary geen 
“taking in the food (by roots, leaves, etc.), ae fot 


-- the food taken in (i.e., preparing it chemt ie 
- assimilation), absorbing the digested food cae m 
- culating it through the living body to places W 


‘ d, 
is required. Then comes nutrition properly ae 
and the. food (which has. been taken, digest "i : 
sorbed, circulated) is assimilated and made one 


- the actual cell-structure of the living body. The 
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ited taken as food are seldom composed entirely of 
Utritive elements; some“ unsuitable portions must 
iN again; besides, the discarded, worn-out, 
Bae Sa elements of the organism must be cleared 
fee fs - i effected by the function called elimina- 
anvotves.c ition to the functions named, nutrition 
SS € secreting of certain. juices required for 
Proper discharge of its processes. 
fig ee operation of the plant, and indeed of any 
life ig neds 's nutrition. We have seen that bodily 
thas che. nee in grades, and therefore the func- 
Bean Owest grade are common to all grades. 
tts tay operation has functions of a somewhat 
nets rate character in animals and men than it 
cera Plants, To avoid repeating much of the 
bee ae in later chapters, it is well to append 
in the ee ieee nutrition as it is: exercised — 
tion the o- perfect animals and in man, and to men- 
Sans and functions involved in the process: 


.__, king food. Organ: the mouth. Function: mas- 


Heation - insalivation, — 
_ 2. Digestion. 
tion; breaking 
the mechan 


ace juice (secreted by gastric glands) which 
calles : God in the stomack into a chemical mixture. = 
chyme. Turning of the chyme into the intestine, — 
‘ure Pancreatic juice, bile, and intestine fluids 
orm it into a chemical mixture called chyle. 


v 


up and commingling of the foo d by a8 


Organ: stomach and intestine. Func-. oi: iio 


ical action of the stomach. Mixing in of ~ ae 
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intestine. Function: the 
into the blood, 
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3. Absorption. Organ: 
true food-elements of chyle are taken 
—passing through the intestinal walls by a process 
called endosmosis,—and are carried, partly by veins 
and partly by lymphatic vessels, to the heart, an 
thence, by the pulmonary artery, to the Jungs, where 
the blood is perfected and purified. Poa 

4.’Respiration. Organ: the lungs. Function: ‘ 
blood,—a liquid which. carries needed elements to al 
parts of the organism, and carries away used am 
discarded matter and harmful by-products of organic 
action,—is taken through the pulmonary artery (of 
lung-artery) to the lungs, where an intake of oxyer’ 
and the discharge of its freight of carbonic-acid gas 

~ (carbon dioxide) purifies it: When laden with care" 

~ dioxide, the blood is very dark in color; when purr 
fied, it is bright red. The action of the lungs is partly 
mechanical (bellows-like action of breathing) 2" 
partly. physico-chemical (mingling of the oxygen ad 
‘the inbreathed air with the elements of the plood; 
elimination of carbon dioxide). 

5. Circulation. Organs: heart, 
capillary vessels; lymphatic. vessels. 
heart, a hollow muscle of two parts, acts 
‘pump: one channel of its pressure carries the dark 
used blood (and its freight of new elements from 
food digested and absorbed) to the lungs; the other 
carries the red blood through the arteries t 

- and maintain the organism and support its conna 


arteries; veins 
Function: 
like a doub 
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ie Pheahes carry the red blood to the organs 
ti tines) monary artery carries the dark blood to 
Seis senor carry the used blood from organs 
bitters te (but the pulmonary veins carry red 
are ngs heart) ; capillary vessels exist in 
omic a t e terminations of the arteries and 
(Shama, Te with the veins ; lymphatic vessels. 
bring teas ymph, a colorless liquid which helps 
cere te elements to the heart) constitute 
as ee 5 system with the veins and arteries 
heart tp at : the system of veins not far from the 
blood has two oS noneed that the circulation of the 
leash 40: rec circuits” : one carries the blood from 
major ce cae and back to heart, and this is the | 
athe aN is known as systemic circulation. 
seuss hades carries the blood from heart to 
Roma ce : heart ; this minor circuit is called’ 
e Latin pul eu pte term which derives from 
Ace ‘imones “lungs.” oe tts 
ae : ms Organs: all the various parts of - 
pani a ich take from the blood the elements . 
stance. Functi emis these into their own sub- 
ments found on oe transforming of required ele-: 
acting Se am Pa e blood into the substance of. the” 
€ blood ark e deassimilation.or unloading into 
waste matter by the various organs. : 


th 


th 
materials for these from the blood,—which the 


a etion and Excretion. Organs: glands. Func- 
* Me secreting glands produce fluids, —drawing es 


pe ae tinues, in normal circumstances, 
has attained a state of maturity or complete 
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living body requires for positive organic functions 
Such, for example, are the salivary, the gasttlG the 
' intestinal glands, the pancreas, the liver. ‘The ex 
creting glands separate out a product that 1 0 
eliminated or cast off from the body, either as simple 
waste matter, or as a cleanser and wash for organ 
parts. Such, for example, are the kidneys, the sweat 


glands, the lachrymal glands (or tear-glands). 


db) GROWTH ion 
The direct effect of. nutrition is the preset fe a 
and development of the organism. As the living ee 


develops, it increases in size; it grows. Gro ; 
until the organis™ 
develop” 


ment. Thereafter, the effect of nutrition is to mais 
tain the mature body in a proper 
condition until its term of operation 
It is by means of nutrition, and as 4 result © 
nutrition, that the body grows. Yet growth isa ¥ 
operation really distinct from nutrition. Growth may 
“be defined as ‘‘a vital operation whereby a liv 
body, by taking nourishment, increases its quanti 
__and tends to attain its proper size.” — 


“Growth is a vital operation; it is immanent in chat 


acter, although it necessarily has outer effects which 


are transient in relation to surrounding bodies. | 
- Every species of living body (that is, every distinct 


natural class, the members of which do not b "ok 


eke cheatin 4 5p al SAN tee A OCCA yA: 
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indefini ‘ 

Pea members of another class) has a 

Check ages A 10 ogical type (a term derived from the 

tits: hie form,” which, in the present use, 

see cture and shape). There is, in every 
~ SS, a range of size, from minimum to maximum, ~ 


Within the ‘ 
are always eas! which bodies of that species 


Pe si element of every living body,—plant, 
rence ee the cell. The cell is a miscroscopic 
éaiisind an * y somewhat rounded in shape, which 
reek broke oP oe a nucleus, Protoplasm (from — 
isa j elly-ik rst, and plasma “‘a thing formed’’) 
viscid, cont e material technically described as “a 
substaring ae semiliquid, somewhat grandular 
ell” The ie ie forms the larger portion of the 
embedded ae (Latin nucleus “kernel’’) is a body — 
it is the of e cell ; it is the main organ of the cell ;" 
ae fh the eae serves the cell, first and fore- 
in food, ischarge of its functions. The cell draws 
substance y j process of osmosis, from surrounding — 
8, tor the cell, being an organism or living - 


a ae the operation of nutrition. Further, . EN - 2 
ise, Hig Sie ri when it has attained a suitable’. 
pcre plied, each of the resultant cells being . 
riginal cell. The growth and multiplication 


OF ce . 
ai fa different cells of the same nature 
2 m tissues. From tissues the organs are 


iit ee 
— Up, and the balanced union of organs makes'a _ 


shed living body of the type from which the origi- = 
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nal cell (or parent-cell) was derived. Thus, vs 

growth and multiplication of cells,—in accordan 
I cell, which 


with the vital drive resident in the origina ; 
makes for the upbuilding of a definite morphologe 
type,—accounts for the growth of living bodies. 
It is to be noticed that the cell itself is 2 living 
- body or organism. Except, however, in the on! , 
animals (unicellular animals), the cell tends t0 ee 
velop into a larger and more complex organism 
-definite kind (or morphological type). Both the 
itself and the body which results from its ee 
ment and multiplication are organisms. It is mo 
usual, however, to employ the term organism for 
completed body,—that is, for the body compen 
formed, although not necessarily completely 4 


- oped to maturity. 


c) GENERATION - : : 
By the term generation we mean, in this pres” 
study, an active vital operation. We mean the oper 
tion of propagating, of reproducing. Generation 
an operation found in all types of living bodies. 
may be defined as “a vital operation whereby a liviné 
body produces, out of its own substance, m0 
living body of the same nature.” - ies 
The definition does not mean that the new living 
body (the offspring) comes completely formed 


of the substance of the parent-body. It usually 0 


in the form of a seed or germ which is capab 


vaste i Nh AeM gla ok Minin ei! 
cee aetee nnenememenamennmnntitin 4 
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ie te se tends to develop) into a complete 
oe Pe of the same nature and morphological 
mae ee In plants and.in the more 
bie mals, generation sometimes takes place 
ithe ees out of offspring already formed, or 
nada 4g severing of a suitable part from the 
tiie ae oe for example, as a branch, or 
Vital eae of sustaining life and exercising - 
fa fades peor: an independent individual plant. 
Z ei st Owever, generation comes about by 
ae - of a cell which contains elements 
specific nature pa and a female body of the same 
the cienee a ns seed-cell grows and develops in 
the cells, hho Teady described ; it is the source of all 
eae sia Wever different, that go into the making — 
we Srgguts or offspring. 5 nil 
Pa aa ao original cell (containing the male 
Outside the Sei, develops into the organism 
Of Satie an. nes of the parent-body. Thus seeds 
organism sme hie in the fertile earth so that the 
of animale y develop. Thus the eggs of certain types 
: are hatched outside the parent-body. Some- 


es the origi ; 
Within the ¢ ginal cell (seed or germ) is developed 
Tale, to i 7 
: es formation ; and then the developed off- 
Phe ba nis its Separate existence. A point to. - 
ae Is this: generation is not birth; the 
called generation is exercised when the male 


fi : 
= le elements conjoin to form an active cell 


developing 


emale body which contributed, with the 
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) ; . ome’ 
which thereupon begins to develop; ene 
~ this joining is called the moment of 


: 2 e of 
the moment of conception sees th iy 


new life, a new and individual earn th 
the ease/of ‘human beings, has ane a 


the right to life... 


, POWERS cucile 
Sie: we find an operation we en ae sad 
for that operation. A principle, it Y ve in any mal" 
is that from which anything takes its ting body 8 
ne hatevee Now, we know that the aoa are 
the principle of its operations ; ‘more a principe 
know that the soul or life-principle ie onl i 
of the vital operations. That 1s . as . 

the first principle of such operati eae principls 
-- need to discern the immediate or pro ae odie 
aoe arise the specific operations © vistinct oft 
Wes that there are certain powers, the sob 
plac ther, and all of them distinct ae cae 
- ON the living body, which constitute 


otably 
equipment of the organism. These powers,—f i 


: —are som 

"in the higher types of animals ane ao from the 
‘times called faculties, a term whi z eon f om 
late facere.“to make” or.“to do. nate ody {08 

ties are capacities possessed by ai pe ; 
doing something, that: is, for exe | ! 
tions proper to its nature. 
S ..:. In plants, and in all li 


ving bodies,—since all 3 ee 


“Siti tite adage 


Ea CNC COTT g 
Sitesne OrCOMOE ARNIS: gi mA 
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isms possess the basic 
ee distinct vegetal 
these are the respecti 
tnition, growth, and 
mate principles of 
Power, the augmenta 
INerative oy reproducing power. | 
; The first Power manifested by the plant is the nutri- 
tive power. The most noble or excellent is the gen- 
ag Power. An organism is said to have reached 


| development or perfection when it is capable of 
"producing its kind. 


75 
plant-grade of life—there are 
powers or plant faculties, and 
ve proximate principles of nu- 
generation. We call these proxi- 
plant-operation: the nutritive 
tive or growing power, and the 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 
This Article has 


. ral Operations 
ting bodies shar 
*rganisms 
ave discu: 
hon, listin 

isms in 
ve defin 
‘ent and 


given us a knowledge of the con- 
Proper to plants, and,—since’ all 


mand — 
opera-. 


organisms 


‘Finally, we have 
that the respective proximate principles of the” 
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vegetal operations are three powers gigi 
to organisms (viz., the nutritive, the a that thest 
the generative powers) ; we have aie aa 
three powers are distinct from one ano se whit 
distinct from the substance of the living 
possesses them. - 


or faculties proper 


- | _PRINCIPLE 
~~ ARTICLE 3. THE VEGETAL Lire-PRIN 


acters 
: . ° le b) Char: 

the Vegetal Life-Princip" ; 

eee ae ‘of the Vegetal Life-Principle 


a) NATURE OF THE VEGETAL eagle nee a 
A vegetal organism, like every bodi ae prind 
is a composite of two fundamental Ane apie 
ples, called respectively prime matter an sok 
form (cf. Chap. I, Art. 4, c.) Prime : hen. 38 
common fundamental substrate of aes cad om 
stantial form is not common, but ek sts ont 
body is constituted in its essential kin ge 
(and only one) substantial form. That a 
body is bodily is prime matter; that wher ple j 
‘is an actual body with a determinate ¢S vestiot 
nature is the substantial form of the body ie ; 
These two things,—prime matter and oe bodily 
- form,—are the two co-principles by ae ene mal 
being is constituted. Both are sound EG ate 
ter (which has no varieties but is aise ictal 
potentiality) is. the most imperfect ee ee 
things, and can in no wise exist by = 7a a 
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's not an accidental, that is, a mere mark, qualifica- 
ton, or characteri 


hie terization of something else. Sub- 
tral form is also imperfectly substantial (un- 
a It is Spiritual). In a word, prime matter 
substantial form, are incomplete. They must 
ag? together in substantial union to constitute 
* single complete substance of a body. And when 
oo together in substantial union, the body 
a ituted aS a complete, actual, existing body of 
€rminate essence, nature, and substantial kind. 
ris we have seen, the vital principle or soul 
Boric fe body 1s the substantial form of that body. 
° fire 1 *-Principle or soul is the first act (that is, 
sleds actualization, actuality, actualness) of the 
-. Oganic body. Therefore the vegetal life- 
a ‘s the substantial form of the living plant. 
ich = Carefully the words, “of the living plant.” The 
ings) Rilo of Organism (animals and human be- | 
ae st plant life, but, as we shall see, a plant soul 
ee Re Nodes form of either beast or man. 
fom of OF sentient life-principle is the substantial 
fe an animal, and the only one (since there is 
2 plurality of substantial forms in the same — 
¥); and the rational, Spiritual human soul is the 
Substantial form (and the only one) in each living _ 
numar person. ee ; dies apni iE aa Ps Ae 
_ Since cach plant has only one substantial form, and 
is o 
Principle 


ne substantial form is the vegetal life- SE 
oF Plant soul, it follows that all the substan- ee 
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; tm 
tial actualness or determinateness of ei 
be radically attributed to the vegeta ‘eather s 
This conclusion is inevitable. For a ie 
stantial principle in a plant, in ad pie ae 
_ stantial form,.is prime matter; and eee 
. wholly indeterminate in itself, hence 1 ojo of af 
 root-source of actualness or determin etal life 
‘Kind whatever. Therefore it is eS held a 
principle which makes the plant an ea contibt 
an actual organism of the plant type. oe aubstat ; 
~ tion made by the vegetal life-principle ( vial existent 
form) to each plant is actuality, aeaw * operation 
“ essence, nature, organization, ue vontribution 
Yet the vegetal life-principle makes this Neem 
~ only when substantially united with De ek “he 
more properly, with the organic Ladd the essen 
the vegetal life-principle has not in itse pees which 
ae nature, organization, or capacity for ope a aality 10% 
belong to the plant; nay, it has neither a a 
‘existence. It is- the substantial principle Se sing 
things in the living plant, which it snes 8 Ne 
- plant by its substantial union with cen va prise 
matter and substantial form are substan i. aeeat 3 
ples; both are required; both must ey 4 ould 
substantial union, else the body which enconed t0 
~ constitute does not exist. All this 1s : a 
stress two important facts: first, Bp ee 
vegetal life-principle is the sole radi 


‘the actuality and operation of the plant; cone a 


eet 
atocanonnanncessimiie 
aA PIS ay Ong, 
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fact that the bodiliness or matter of the plant is an 
essential Principle of its constitution as an organism. 

It is evident, from the foregoing study, that the 
vegetal life-principle is incomplete ds a substance, and 
incomplete as a plant. Substantial it truly is; but it 


no actualness and no: proper operations apart 
from th : 


€ plant of which it is a constituent substantial 


Part. And, being but.an essential part of the plant- 
mestanee, t is manifestly not completely a plant. 
1 tchnically Speaking, “the vegetal life-principle is 
complete b 


oth in the order of substantiality and in) — 
c order of species.” In plainer terms, “the plant 
Soul is ttself neither a 


olete play complete substance nor a com- 
e p t.” . , 


e vegetal life-principle is a material substantial 
ni Not, indeed, that it is made of bodily matter 
‘sat it requires matter (in substantial union with _ 
) in order that it may actually exist and dis-_ 
Tge the operations of which i 


t is the root-source. 
le Plant soul is called material because, in the sense 


» it depends on matter in being and in oper- 
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b) CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

PRINCIPLE. BAPE Dare eee Ee: 

1. The vegetal life-principle is simple. Simple 
uncomposed, not made of parts, and hence not. 
le into parts. Every substantial form has the 


Property of indivisibility or simplicity. And the vege 


if 


TT is Wiscasset 


tal life-principle, is, as we 


any of the new b 


parts of the orig 
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have seen, 4 subs 
efore, is not made of sep” 


tantial 


form. The plant soul, ther tte 
rable parts like the organic body. It cannot itself 
cut up by knife or saw or other instrument. ‘ 
2. The vegetal life-principle is actually one, 
potentially many. The rose-bush, for example, 1S ee 
living body. Yet a gardener may make a dozen bust 
out of that one body by the simple process of cutting 
off suitable parts from it and planting them 10 ie 7 
ground. The knife of the gardener has not divi 
the plant-soul itself, for this, as we have just 
cannot be done. But the organism, the rose-bush, 
be divided; it is not simple; it is made up Of 
And the gardener in making his cuttings (which ok 
thenceforth so many separate and individua 
bushes) has actualized a capacity oF potentiality © 
the original rose-bush to become a plurality of rose” 
bushes. The life-principle of the original bush 
before the cutting, actually one; but it was SU 
thing as could become multiple (that is, it was poler” 
tially multiple or potentially many). And the ca 
actualized this capacity. The eleven new ro : 
are now separate and individual plants. Each has 1 
own single life-principle. which is not any longet 
the life-principle of the original rose-bush f rom wh 
the cuttings were taken. Nor is the life-principle = 
ushes a part of the life-principle 9 
the parent plant. The cuttings, until severed, 
inal rose-bush; as soon as they are 


Wee OOD uy, 


nbtssettypan ain: 98 6 


Severed they are: 
: Shale, ae longer such parts, but-are now 
a a mplete plants. But the life-principle 
parable oy Bp before the cutting was made, a | 
Peden e life-principle of the parent rose- 
pd of pars ep seple is simple; it is not com- 
camot be divide e bush itself is), and hence it 
divided absines into parts. But, while it cannot be 
words, it aon es Potentially multiple. In other 
a ae — ivided, but it can be multiplied | 
bh aye of explaining the phenome- 
theses - ome Psychologists prefer to 
ving. . &-principle 1s not divisible per se 
divided) Parts of its own into which it may 
visible as t ts divisible per accidens (that is, 
which it eae the divisibility of the matter - 
words, the ve = or being and operation). In oth : 
but ig g 4 life-principle is not itself divisible 
the organic body which 
eaopeb is = sustain life. 
US ¢ Hens 
Poontttively PEO is essentially simple bat : 
2 The eae compounded or composed. - ee 
oduced per eee is generated or a 
foregoing, ce ens. This point is evident Gorath Se 
Ris Senerated pa Senerated is generated per se oe oe 
rough cae. accidens, Literally, per se Bae o : 
Our ordinary = Phrase comes close in meanin ne 
smes the. Pressions, “of itself” or “by itself”. 


= simple word “itself” makes the best 
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dens is 
° er accidens " 
translation. The literal meaning of ? “an accident 


“through that which is accidental ; ee a what 
or “an accidental” is contradistingu ru cent 
is substantial, or, sometimes, from Sauk ae 
The word “accidentally” is the ae ee must we 
lation for per accidens, but some ra pepe exatt 

a roundabout and wordy peer gee 
equivalent in English. The seas a ne 
er accidens in the present instanc De ant 

ton a restatement of the sentence S as: 

the head of this paragraph. We tea es somes itt 
lant-soul is not generated by i Ge cee 
iene with the living body to whi 1 Pee iean eset 
fore, although the life-principle in : a of the pl! 
tial and a substantial constituent em ae ails 

(and not in any sense an accident oS pnenies: 

ing into existence is accidenta the generat 

BL Ud ongnicn which it vivifies—In se is 
3 roduction of plants, it is the suet Hence ¥t 
alas The plant itself is Sans feta ane 
= the plant is generated per ris rel seat 
of the plant, however, is cee Oo rruptin 

4. The vegetal life-principle u ee term “cot 
per accidens. In modern casual sae 

- puption” signifies either peeenangie speak of the 

- by which a thing rots away. the were Thess 

hysical corruption which fills eons 
p Y apeakot the moral sola age oot instar 
; bad conduct of their elders. But in : P : asi ' 
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We use the word “corruption” 
Philosophical sense. It is the oppo 
eration and corruption are n 


are instantay, 
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in the ancient and. 
site of “generation.” 
ot gradual processes; 
eous. When, for example, a new 
organism Comes into existence, there is a moment 
when It does not yet exist as an organism, and an 
indivisible instant later it is an organism. The gar-_ 
*T approaches the rose-bush, knife in hand. He 
begins to make the cutting. There is an instant when 
the Part to be severed is still part and parcel with the 
orginal Plant; there is a moment during the process ‘ 
SeVering,—~an indivisible moment or instant, — 
ree Sutting ceases to be a part of thé original 
india, isa Separate and individual -plant. That 
€ moment, that immeasurable instant, is the 
moment of Jeneration. Suppose again that some liy- 


m8 body (plant or ani 


mal) is about to die. Death is 
“stantaneous, We ma 


Sider it 
Sorter 


Y speak of “dying,” and con- ve 
that goes on for a longer or. 


body was alive: after that moment it was dead; and - 
Moment itself , 


is not measurable. That moment, | 


th. Up to a certain Moment, the — 
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corruption. 
incalculable instant, is the moment 2 ee 
se aati sense that we use See ae 
t the soul or life- PNG 
eae beatin or undergo ae pa 
Plant ae nt which dies. And yeasiae pee 
ae sce perishes. In other words, nae 
- Sung e the word means eee ee 
Se -principle is corrupted Hire organic 
ea eee with the cessation 0 
cea 


istence of the plant. 


LE 
SUMMARY OF THE ARTIC 


«ne of 
i he doctrine © 
: icle we have reviewed t a matt 
- sareeeeriiit erst of — ‘ le feat 
= me tantial form) and have learne oe the Hivine 
ste a iple is the substantial hohe siepn . 
- vei found that the vegeta mnie 
ai ee 1, is a substance, but not a ee : 
a peer gee learned that it is ee nen 
aeee of substantiality and in the or ae i 
Lat 2 have learned that the vegeta oe 
aula ‘is a material substantial ete A 
Sende ihe : it is made of matter, but tha : 
see pa We have considered ee 
ea or the vegetal life-principle, an 
is 


found 

sslls 
t potentiol, 

hat it is simple, that it is actually SS hoe - ee 

mult fe in each plant, that it com ~ , 

serie per accidens and not per sé. 

pea Gopdumenagb casa 


CHAPTER II 


SENTIENT LIFE 
Chapter discusses the 
that 18 known as Sentient 


_ atimals are really living bodies, and 
Ripped With 
lack 


Cs of the animal soul. These 
in the following Articles: 


ife of Sentient Bodies 
Perations of Sentient Bodies. 
Sentient Life-Principle 


LO tan eee ee en 


mee a 
-mastodon are perfectly alike: ‘each . 
: ganism, each is an animal. 
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ty to act upon knowledge by 


i is an amt 
hysical local movement. A sentient pay ee 
physi dy, or, more simply, an anima’. more 
a sonal we mean every bodily ee ea 
term ani der than the plant. We use re ak 
ice an essence, and we are = = : 
2 eal use of the term. We apply the panies a 
bata beast or insect or reptile; we RL a 
Ba Poh 1 sub-phyla, classes, orders, nee 
age ae races, varieties, and individu Saat 
by the biologist. We even apply the pane of the 
ie : but it is not a term completely pe 
isos essence which is animality plus som a 
ae defined as an orgasm i 
t life. And a sentient body is ds Ae 
apes nism. Thus the terms sentien sans 
ea is (and the term animal as a su ime mor 
ey synonymous. Size na Lan ; 
ical type) is important for th imal ite 
Aare er ilosephical psychologist. Fo é 


edge; and some capac! 


: is as perfectly possessed (although not so oy 
is 


oeba as 
iversified in function) by the amoe 

si mee uae standpoint of the simple 
elepnant, 


: ‘on the ear of 
animal, the mastodon and the flea on tient oF 


rily a body endowed wit 


ee, ions of nutrition, growth 
: e egelal life and the operations 2 pularnnateee 
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and reproduction, A. sentient organism is truly an or- 
fanism, and therefore Possesses these operations. But 
2 Sentient organism is more than a plant. It is a living 

Y Of the next higher grade after the plant. 
ne term sentient means having some power of 
Sng. And to sense means to know by means of a 
bodily part (or bodily parts). The bodily part which 
_ € Organism in the operation of sensing (or 
”, Or Sense-knowledge) is called a Sensory, or, 
ore commonly, organ. The fundamental ani- 


» @ Sense- 
ng is always manifested by 


Peration of Sensi 
“atient or onnection with two other ca- 


anisms in ¢ 
Hes: the tendency t 


7 and the ca p . 
Wledge by bodily j 


AS SENTIENT BODIES 
We are 


Btisms ; 
bive the 0, 
he 


. eS. Pi 
Rwhich ant of 


its faiture to 
eed marked 
Sere sd anima 
ken, 


eyes and ears. Yet _ 


ve 
too (like René Descartes, for instance) who 


Scientists and Philosophers, and no- _ 


oem ai apo anno 


doctrine, the doctrine capable o 


and driving rods, 


“machine will always act 
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held that animals are not alive at all; that they 4% 
merely wonderful pieces of machinery. Descartes 
would have us believe that the cry of an injured aor 
mal is no more a vital manifestation than the squee™ 
ing of an ill-greased wheel, of the clatter of machin 
when some part has been broken. On the other 
there have been, and indeed now are, some who t 


that brute animals are not only alive, 


possess the power of reasoning and willing. Th ne 
{ clear proof; 1 


brute anima 
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Animals .(that is, 
men) are sentient organisms, but they lack reaso™ 

An animal is not a mere machine or auto 
the action of a machine is the action of set an 
mined character ; it is a matter of wheels and grou 
and gears. A machine acts 087 
de force is made to phy 


when some extrinsic or outsi 
eep them, in me 


upon its parts and set them, and k 
And, given the same circums 

in the same way- 
hout application from 


animal acts immanenily, wit 
d it does not 


without of an extrinsic force; an 

act in the same way when circumstances 30 ‘elf 
‘tions are the same. The racing dog may stop sud oe 
at his master’s command ; but unless he is a very 
trained dog, 
may chase the marau 
had experience of his cla 
second time. The bird w 


he will not alevays do so. The play 
ding tom-cat, but, having 

ws, it will not chase ata 
ill fly in terror 


from th 


d cond 


f 


| 


ante) acme 


ro Raed 


csicin ins AAR ng fo 
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hawk; but th | if 
en € same bird may face the hawk and die 


nen there are 
defenceless young in her nest. No ma- 


e can gi i 
ve evi Vv 
dence of such aried action, For 


: Test, we h 
ave already shown that plants are truly 


all the perfection and the 


fivme a its own Proper operations. 
biphes sate iin Organism is truly alive, the 
mite the spe inly is—We have seen add ap- 
rain” Ang ie axiom, “Nature does nothing in 
ia a would be engaged in the | 
: Of vanities if she went, humanly 


ing, to all the b 
: othe : 
eX animal Sea of constructing the highly 


and the anim 
Pperati al has 
if ions of the plant plus 


if ly planned or : furnishing it with mar- 
U these thi gans, like eyes and e 
Ns are to have pe ere nse 


no meaning whatever. And 
would have no meaning and 
ke a tes a lifeless machine. 

win ance fis i truly Sentient ; but the 

ion. (1905-28 - Certain philosophers like E 
a well as th cae and Condillac (1715~1780), 
Siting ae sts and positivists, put.men and 

edge and ey mmon plane in point of knowl- 

aie oo . Shas that the brute animal is 
Fationa ae asia words, that the animal discs . 
tigen eas : © often hear animals called “in- 
. eee «rm 1s misused in this connecti oe 

cy bet aed alert in the use of its proper own: 
Ps Seite intelligent, never. possessed i - 

he o intellectual activity. Anfinali are : 


“Ourse, these thi 
ed thin 
Use if the animal vy. 
‘ animal is truly 
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possessed of what is commonly called instinct, aes 
avery wonderful thing ; we shall speak of it la 

its proper place. But animals have 
for the present study, the followmg 
“suffice. » “ aoa 

- A bodily being endowed 
does three things: he understanas (a! 
merely sense); he learns to use sign! 
which, in normally constituted organis 
type, takes the form of articulate speech; al ae 
he is able to learn, and to improve himself in : aie 
ner of acting. In a word, a bodily being ar en 
intellect can understand, he can talk, an pees 
learn how to do things in a better and mor 
venient way. We shall say a word on each 0 
Pare being endowed with intellect can sade 
- The phrase to understand does not mean ™ apes 
sense and interpret in an individual and ee as 
as a dog does, for instance, in hearing and 0 ; :, gant 
‘command. To understand means to grasp an aia 
to lay hold of a thing in universal, to appre? 

~~ meaning in the abstract: an 
intellect. lf a person says to me, “T saw a 


not intellect, and, 
proof will amply 


with intellect infallibly 
ds (and does not 
ficant signs 
ms of this 


nd, thirdly, 


ean. ' 
flower to-day,” I know what the words m oe 


not demand a picture of the flower in pagers i 
must I be fed to look at the flower itself, ee 
the meaning of the statement. For I kno 


3 tellectually) what a flower is, any flower, ery howe 
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T have an intell éciuisl 
€ term flower, | 
o concept of the r 
Phiins what is mean 
ng of flower in 


. 
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8tasp of the essence indicated 
n other words, I have the tdea 
eality known as flower. This ex- 
t by. saying that I gtasp the mean- 

individual ang Rica abstracting from. the 
Wstion. Thm e determinants of the flower in 
animal, 4 sia w t flower means as such. Now, an 
GS the re ¥ Sentient being, does not understand 
: sense of that term, An animal may be 


sts zee certain words (that is, 
Signals or commands, 


* to grasp the sou 
nd 
OU may train the dest see xP 
Pronounce th 
to ba e 


certain 
but: it cannot be 
ession of an idea. 
dog to do some definite thing when 


word “ 29, < 
d “flower ; yOu may train the 


ig in 
Tstand the wor dé 
him to have an 


: “flo 


egin wit the senses) 


wer essentially is. And so” 
he Statement, “I saw a beautiful 
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flower” without having to see the precise individual 
indeed, without having to 


cated; he under- 


inquire about the sort of flower indi 
flower refert 


stands without knowing’ whether the 
to be rose, or violet, or aster, OF lily. 
would be the same if the statement were, a 
rose.” The human person would understand “rose "in 
universal, or in general; he would understand in the 
abstract, without being told that the rose was large * 
small, of this variety or that, in budding form or # 
full flower. For the human person (having had some 
sense-experience of certain individual roses) #” i 
stands; he grasps the essence indicated by the te™ 
rose; he knows what a rose is as such, what any ros 
is, what every rose is. 
An amusing tale is told of a stolid pupil in g 
class, who demanded an explanation of the statements 
“Two angles equal toa common third are equal to @ 
other.” The teacher said, “Suppose I have three hats 
‘here on the desk. Hat number one is precis¢ Tike 
hat number three. Hat number two is a 
like hat number three. Now, what must I co a 
about the resemblance of hats number one an 
The pupil answered, “I'd have to see the hats.” Nat” 
rally, there was uproar in that classroom. And why? 
Because the pupils saw the absurdity of the dunces 
reply. And why did they find the reply absurd? 
cause every one of them knew precisely what js meant 


by Aat, and by likeness, seas 


eometty 


and unlikeness, and re. 


Meat Bons 


vay 


% 
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blance, Th 
eel Te Dae these things in general or in uni- 
28 “these three oe have the hats before them 
ie ats or ‘these three straw hats” 
tate.” Nooihe old hats” or “these three expensive 
essential ied mleshargc ; they had a grasp of the 
ismeant by hat i of the terms used; they knew what 
a word, their pra such,—a hat, any hat, every hat. In 
Was abstract th ia meaning of the term hat 
such ag shape at is, independent of considerations 
» Size, color, material, style, price, of 


any one indivi 
vidual hat, or of any collection of hats) 


Universal, F, : 
Sense merely or the pupils -had intellect, and not 


ities, ea the dunce knew what hat means: 
axiom about ae ae the technical phrasing of the 
rans, ~any ak € none the less knew what angle 
a aks: = every angle, angle as such. And 
bats, Otherwise, meant by equality in angles or in — 
Ptah se e could not even have put his ques- 
Itis the Ses pa demand to see the hats. 
tile ctaets. ee being endowed with intellect that 
the tie ae ae he grasps essential meanings; - 
ani Ot essences in a universal way; that" 
ite, Gather an abstract manner; that he can". 
Dents of hic Sh, differentiate, and elaborate the ele- 
a essential knowledge, and so can draw : 


’Stons and 
Sef exerci 
cise the power of reasoning. All 


is th : : 
the 3 ¢ function of intellect. And no animal,—not 


verest ani in th 
a imal : : cee 
elligen in the circus, .nor the “most in- 


t”” of ee 
© Of houschold pets,—gives any sign, or the se 


ULL AbEbAL Stee 


> 


itt 


5 3 


ih 


icati i hou 
pression and communication of ideas, t 


: ious! 
; ‘mirably suited for such utterance, and obviously 
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ing $ wer OF 
beginning of a sign, of possessing eee te tile 
such a function. We are forced to con fae 
brute-animals have sentiency, they sae eck al 
intellect. Brute animals are non-rationa 
os : Tin sale Co ae with open 
significant speech. This point cates ia ae 
going. For a human being,—the on ied: Se anl 
endowed with intellect,—not Oe ake ee 
elaborates processes of dentine 20 ae 
things; he communicates them. T- fas De ahold 
struction possible; if it were not a ie 
have no teachers, not even eames saiheet 
animals have intellect or that man . mn esr 
intelli 
tial meanings, reasonings, is managed by in as 
(or intellectual) beings through the sashes 
‘of some code of sounds or signs oF § 


| i ce of varied: 
"beings are well equipped for the utteran 


a 
modulated, articulated sounds; they have organs 


: ms very 
signed for it. The normal human wee sae 
early in life to imitate, to understana, 


i him. Now, 
- articulated speech of those habitually about 
the mere utterance of sounds, even o pore 
‘sentient significance, does not constitute 
. ) 


f such as have 4 


in, wi ith de- 
tiny baby. will cry when in pain, will laugh wi 


ill uttet 
"fight, will coo with pleasure. The ere veali- 
me geads and the sounds are Expressions ¢ Sagunie 
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es; but these sounds are not speech; they are not 
evidence of functioning intellect. For, while the baby 
has intellect, its intellect is not yet in adequate use; 
ist as the baby has legs, but has not yet the use of 

€m in walking. Experience, and sense experience, 
Must serve the baby. before his intellect can form 
“4s and acquire a usable system of them. Nor, when 
« has acquired the use of intellect, will the child en- 
Tey Cease to use “animal sounds” which are the ex- 
Pressions of sensed realities; even as a man, he will 
‘gh, and sob, and yawn, and groan, and will cry out 
2 he experiences sudden pain. But the child will 
Tot be limited to “animal sounds” very long. And an 
» young or old, is always limited to such sounds, . 
™t0 sounds which express sensed realities. The angry 
Sow! of a dog or 
© mating season, 
: and all other "4 
‘tient in charact 
tual significan 
*mals talk to 
to believe it. Ey “ 
Cannot refrain from smiling as at an absurdity _ 
when some instance of animal “speech” is recorded as 
though it were 


or the chattering of monkeys,— _ 


ce. Even those who like to: say that 


a fact; they cannot, for instance, re- 


©, with serious faces and 


his bark of joy ; the cooing of doves bor 


nimal sounds” are always merely ; i : 
er; they always fall short of intel- 


One another” cannot force themselves. ae 
en these (somewhat sentimental) per-: 
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cept seriously the same humorist’s acount of the com- 
ments passed by a ship’s parrot on the occasion of the 
passengers’ concert. The parrot in question was 
perched in the lounge where the concert was held, and 
he made a free running commentary upon the offer- 
ings of the performers. After a lady had sung; with 
much feeling, the old song which begins, “Home 
again, home again, from a foreign shore. «+» tf 
parrot strode back and forth on his perch, swore hor- 
ribly, and declared that “he wouldn’t give a hang for 
a tugload of such rot.” The criticism killed the con- 
cert ; there were no more songs; and the parrot leaned 
up against the bars of his cage and “laughed himself 
hoarse for joy.” Of course, these humorous accounts 
of animal “speech” are human concoctions ; but why, 
if animals could really be regarded as intelligent 
would these fictions be regarded as so deliciously 
funny? Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in The Everlastind 
Man, makes some notably pointed observations on ™ 
subject of “animal intelligence” and “animal 

He tells us of the poet who rises early to catch the 
glory of the sunrise and -to express his sentiments 
He adds that the cows in the 
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about it in.a sonnet. 
give us no sonnets on sunrise, although admirably 
dawns. We shall watt 


situated for viewing many rosy 


a long time before we notice the gambolling sheep or 


the winging skylark gaining the attention and ap- 
plause of fellow-animals for such lines as 


eee ce ae ye EI 
ee 


wr 


pine. tag eter tanrerinet 
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Full m i 
aie Ps o glorious morning have I seen . - 
ountain tops with sovereign eye. 


And, although “ 
aes ae lark, at break of day arising, sings 
in inteligibte a the hymns are not expressed 
vain for she , and we shall probably wait in 
on _ ree of a skylark Watts. 
in Or hae ak trained to utter at command cer- 
wise, = or growls, or neighs, or grunts. 
Sound of humen c ings may be trained to imitate the- 
lever in animal st But the most enthusiastic be- 
airs e igence would not profess to find 
fy example, ea re language. Yet the parrot, 
go ae it had intelligence, learn human 
Shinsteg learns it; such a parrot could 
sanity uld be schooled; it could, in time; 
2 yet, berg ate Bachelor of Arts. No parrot has: 
Hoe ae by an American university. A 
Gai ce fe AS had that honor; he was made a 
rasity in the pre by a publicity-seeking uni- 
iterest the cae in June.1935. We await with 
tiene peas of his dissertation. 
tle halt 2 " organic being endowed with in- | 
et Seach : earn to employ intellectually sig- 
by ca - Brute animals give no sign, nor the 
C are 
Lentiens — to conclude that brute animals, while 
» are not endowed with intellect. 


+ An : . : . : 
i: rganic being endowed with intellect can 
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ng of a si : 
sign, of a capacity for such utterance. ~ 


‘ 


Ss LuALbbLegeEs ded LAMB MEGS 


Hint 


at 


pre 


: ee : F 
and receive instruction, and can show 


| : 
the use of carpenter’s tools. He can be m 


: - instruction will make that bird the builder of 
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improve his mode of action. An intelligent being ¢ 


; : ding, can giv? 
understand, can communicate understan ; es aia f 


instruction; he can also show the fruits 


f taught 
standing and personal reasoning. A boy can be 


ing told 
derstand the use of such tools, partly by being ™ 


: ; ion exemp 
_ about them, partly by having the instructio ee 


fied, partly by practice in their use. And ae : 
the boy may become an expert builder. An ia 
lacking all instruction and all aren a little 
‘tools, will not become an expert builder. ee 
bird becomes an expert builder of penn of 
nest, entirely without instruction ; and no net 
ent type of nest. Bees do not come together, ia 
“in a century, to discuss an improved CT ee 
bees do their work well, but there is no imp 


in the product of their labor; what Virgil, the pots 


~ trie 
said of bees two thousand years ago is just 35 © 


: : idet 
~ to-day as it was in that long-vanished time. . i : 
“spins its web; it needs no schooling or 1s 


. eae in 
in the art; nor does it show any variation 


: intelligent be 
"type of web it weaves. With man, an intelligent 


ing,—an organism endowed with intellect,—it 18 


: ical i ion is 3 
so. The whole history of mechanical invention 


proof of the point. Man can and does use his in 


- to devise new and improved dwellings, conveniences 
--means of communication and transportation a 


of under | 


de to ur ? 


bk 
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Some experimental psychologists like to observe the 
vior of animals 


EER Albis imprisoned in a labyrinth; to no- 
ees :. imprisoned animal learns to make its es- 
‘s hae Ow, upon repeated trials, it makes its way 
™m more and more easily. This sort of thing 
= a our present contention in any way. We 
thet ae the animal shows any improvement in its. 
‘ee attending to its natural needs; and the 
mink answer is that it does not. You can teach a 
i ‘ape from a labyrinth; you can observe how 
ae its way out of the prison, and learns to escape 
ae More readily. But you cannot teach a rat to 
tomfortan Style of fat-hole, or to construct a 
' € rat-house of tiny bricks. a 
tis a mark of an organic being endowed with in- _ 
tethods - can improve his mode of action, his 
~ AS pr Brute animals give not even 


: oducts, 
Ing of a sj 
conclude that brute animals 


endowed with intellect. 
© natural tenden 


Rdeed 


Steed to ‘ : 
te not . vole Sentient: 
cy of a sentient organism, and 


of every being, carries it toward what is suit- 
and good for it. 


e Pter, this tenden 


Perversity of judgment and abuse of the 

‘ety; f choice. But in merely sentient organisms, 
ty proceeds a 

and produc 


at last weathered the long years of weakness © 


gn of such a capacity. We are __ 


In man, as we shall see ina later iS 
cy may be baffled in some of its 


ccording to definite, predetermined aes 
€s astonishing results. A man, when _ 


Ss i ° . oO 
- semblance in the style or size 
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has need 
and immaturity, knows well enough ee eae 
of food and shelter, and he is sie oda pene 
venience that he might find a pro een ing 
But he has to study out ways and a aie 
"himself with these things, and no es Cee of 
uninstructed and uninfluenced by wor pte ai 
others,—work out the problem in pre S aaiigie 
With an animal, however, the case ewally 8 
ieee The animal passes into maturity < : 
eich shorter time than man ee hee 
to attend to its needs; and the fas ape 
species of animal will do the wor Seni 
You might put three men on ia raislt 
you would find later that one had ene: aed 
ter of stones, another had found - cao of sapli? 
and a third had fashioned a sort o 


ch re 

there be much 
and chopped boughs. Nor ease their habitat ons, 
r building 
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erials used in thei 
oe sen aien mie birds of the en ee 
‘6 sad on tives desert isles would make nes pee 
sais tyle and pattern. And three dane oe 
Said ake the same sort of honeycomb. es ae 
birds or bees require epee ae = re sale 0 

ake trial of this and that befor — 

the building of what they require. . ve = ce baile 
~ The beaver takes no — i Dot 
ing dams, but produces, none the sapere ae: 
balance and finish as to excite # € a ? 


eth gy ven nemmnent 
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Penter, joiner, and engineer. The bee studies no blue- 
Prints, but the architecture of the comb is flawless. 
“re 18 a certain sort of beetle (Rhynchites betulae) 
Which cuts and rolls a particular kind of leaf, and 
tas a nest for her developing young; 
., © Manner in which this piece of construction is 
“Rid Out” and executed would do credit to a master 
"Bineer, with all the higher mathematics in his head 
: of draughtsman’s tools on his table. _ 
bol $@ Wasp (called Sphex) which requires living 
.. Het young, and she Pierces the spine of 
qePilar oF spider in the exact Spot necessary to pro- 
ie Paralysis but not death; then she places the help- 
Victim in her nest so that her new-hatched grubs 
find their Proper diet provided. | 
'mals not only make the things they need; they | 
*Void what is h 


ve seen gq 
Ware of his prese 
nite. The Sick dog 
fds what he seek 


€ finest 


Like care of th 


Bing what 
t would 


by making or ar- 


t tendency to 


negatively, by avoiding _ : Sees 
d this holds for the kind 
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or species of the animal even more strong: 
the individual. The drive of nature is to perpetial 
the species; not to let it die out or be destroyed; 4 
the welfare of the young is therefore of greater sah 
cern to nature than the welfare of parent = al 
~The bird will fly away from the cat to protect 1 f 
But the mother-bird will often forget herself, 4% 
“face death, to defend her young fledglings from 
Cate mes ‘ 
Now, in all this we discern the workings of a par 
ticular sense,—-an interior sense, which the philose 
_ phers of an older day called “the estimative pO, 
(that is, the power for estimating or judging W""" 
useful, necessary, harmful) or simply “the estin® 
tive,” and which is now usually called instinct. Mat 
has instinct too, but, since he has the higher light © 
intellect; he uses instinct less than animals do, 49 ie 
“Jess practised in its exercise; besides, man 1 
less. It is usually of occasions of stress, of sudden % 
‘tion, of sharp alarm, or of preoccupation, that 
~ speak, when we say a man “acts instinctively.” B 
animals act instinctively all the time. And S° 
- drous is. the product of their instinctive action 
" many scientists and philosophers 
~ ‘mistaken conclusion that ani 
or intellect: There is a vast 
tween instinct and intellect, 
. indicate a few points of this diversi 
“other thought that must first be suggested. 


difference, howevet, 
and we shall pres&™ 


have been led to t 
imals possess intelligen 


ty. But there is amr 


se ementomte ap simran 


~ 


TE 


and 
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if ani : ; : 
imals possess intellect ; if the wondrous work 


of beaver, and 
»and bee, : 
dog, and cattle, be os beetle, and wasp, and bird, and 


and executed, then t 
immeasurably superi 
= ieated and uni 
4 Masterpiece o 
an oung beaver ca: 
tect and build 
- Hs a man 
ore his mj 
Wately in a 
tescribed above j 
ran and Crafts 


he intellect of animals must-bé 
or to that of man. A young man 
nstructed, cannot plan and exes 
f engineering and carpentry ; but | 
n do it, and does. The bee is an: 
er without schooling or learned de- 
requires long and tedious training 
and his hands will serve him ade- 
architect's profession. The beetle 
a a intelligent, a master mathemati- 
ored chair in , and should be the holder of an 
Nrgeons to th, bapa And we should send our 
taduate ahs es tex (if she be intelligent) for post- 
Shion, Yes, ie in instant diagnosis and infallible in- 
itellect 4 3 cen have intellect, it is a far better 
i Scie s. And yet,—this is the surpris- Sa 
ket) eae matchless intellect (if it be an intel- 
bet on ef Aaa nothing in all the ages of the world _ 
wa € routine. There is nothing new inits 
ing fresh, nothing varied. Surely, an in- — 


tellect such 

: as this Rd oe ee 

, eness and shi ee Startle the world with its in- ~ 

e naive lanati . ere ee 

(ease elie ssh of animal activity as the | 
nd et animals think, and reason, and un- 2 

fe ey do, does not untangle.a complex 


lly a work intelligently planned 


Ree or eS 
variety.” Thus .we see 


is a little too simple to be true. ee 


Ky 


2 


a 


Feb sgdadieuesia SeGt ALD DE MALLE 


Hite 


siete 


Se ann . § 
: ; . a 
ef 
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i 

; { } 

problem; on the contrary, it presents 4 problem ° ( 

inexplicable and inextricable tangles. 
Let us look now at some points of difference 


. tween intellect and instinct. 

1. Instinct is an. organic faculty; ba 
ganic and spiritual. Instinct is a sense, and an ge 
sense; it is organic because it is served by an i ' 
its organ is part of the brain. In consequence ° 4. 
fact that instinct is a sense, its object is some seth 
ual and concrete thing present here and now. ; 
lect is not limited to the concrete and indiv a‘ 
objects here and now present. Intellect grasps things 
the abstract, in universal. The bee draws nectar 
this flower and that, and carries its treasure home. 
the bee is incapable of reasoning about flowers in 8 
eral, or of methods in the abstract, and cannot 
sider ways and means of making better honey oF 
turning out the commodity with less effort. But 
least instructed man can reason about his work, ; 
consider ways and means of getting it done. =e 
word the bee executes a splendid plan—but the P is 
is not its own. The man makes his own plan, or m3} 
make it, even when he fails to execute it. For the é 
has intellect, which is not an organic faculty, sep 
power of the spiritual soul. Of this we shall 
detail in another place. ee nt 

2. Instinctive knowledge ts inborn and-anteced 
to experience; intellectual knowledge ts acquired, 


intellect 1s int? 


Xx _ ‘= . 
. . puesmmeerenemneenetttn gy, -ti-inaeniinnsnminitncamiemmentti, gy Seemann 
ae 
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Presubboses ; 
to make Saat The yearling bird knows how 


Watching the oa instruction and without 
plenty of he irds, The human builder needs 
peers a = much practice before he can 

Ww todo what a e product. Human beings learn 
© necessaries of aoe to provide themselves with 
on ithout learning. Brea ince athe 
working ont aia: inventive; intellect is endlessly 
Bent beings (of Hh ng new. The history of intelli- 
ral and a 1S a story of progress in the 
“ novelty or | ical arts. But animals give no sign 
™provement. In matters of mind it is 


Possible ; 
one pa ais of mechanical art it is usual, for 
tration left ¢ men to take up where the last gen- .. 


€N species do But one generation of animals of a 
h generatio ©s not take up where the last left off; _ 
Viding ‘es ae does the same sort of thing (in pro- 
4 Instines iral needs) and in the same sort of way. 
ions ; intellect ¢ limited to one or a few manifesta- 
. can build Aes almost boundless in its capacity. A. - 
nes 

b; but bird *, a bee can make honey and honey- 
can | 7 ‘ 3 

Dever a 4 great variety of arts, and, indeed, — 
imal is m: 4 stage where he can learn no more. An’ 
= aster of one “trade”; man is jack-of-all- 

aes if he master none, 22238 hh Ee 

I Astinct ds 
ct apdlies ¢ ; 
P ? Nes its knowledge in an endless variety of. 


and bee cannot exchange services. But. 


changeless in its manifestations; in- 
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ways. The instinct of animals makes them do certaia t have contrasted i aoe 
things in a certain way. The intellectual knowledge of | Several striking sep disse nct, and have noticed 
men is changeless in the fact that it is a grasp of wr these faculties. essential difference between 
- changing truth, but the applications of that truth are | 
variously made by various individuals. Certain vee i 
‘mathematical truths, for example, are $0 applied 
intellect that we have such various products as chem 
cal formulae, the science of aero-dynamics, 4m 
theory of music. _ 
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Artic ae 
LE : 
2. THE OPERATIONS oF SENTIENT 
Boprses Poe 


2) Vegetal 0 i n A bs 
Perations b) Sensati et 
Lo, S tio ox) etition 
comotion e) Sentient Powers ° ve 


a 
) VEGETAL Geidiiowe 


ws SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 
- In this lengthy Article we have studied the nae f We have already learned that life in bodi = 7 
of sentient body or sentient organis OF ant : of i essentially distinct grades <i tbe re en 
- ganism. We have proved that brute animals are i € second grade will possess all na erefore, life 
living bodies and not automata. We have a v © of the firs e perfection of 


t gr : Zl 
mals are not endo Proper and ess grade, and will add thereto its own 


Animals or mee different perfection, 9 
second grade. peste bodies are living bodies of the | 
of fine keg €nce animals possess all the perfection . 
Hants) an ies of the first or lowest grade (i.e. - : 

, “nd, in addition, possess their own proper’ : 


&ctions which 
: ar. ; : 
of improving the mode of action. We have foun € essentially different from (and 


Or to) those of 
ae : Ati plants. id ee aes 
none of these characteristics 1s found in any ™ | _ltis manifest a a 
sentient being, and have therefore. concluded | t animals have the vegetal opera- _ 


further that, while sentient, ani 


with intellect. In support of the latter fact We | mn 


mentioned three outstanding characteristics © in’ 
know!N§ 


lectual organic beings, viz., the power © ir 
things in universal and in the abstract ; the ee 
“using intelligently significant speech; and the pe 


brute animals are not intelligent. We have made - i ey have the vegetal powers or faculties 


7 ch are the 

“cts : toni : 
short study of instinct; we have noticed the as Animals take ; 
x take now . 
ingly adequate nature of its product; we have foune Te state of their ae they grow to the. . 
~ nevertheless, that instinctive activity 1S = their kind. emmeds ; ss ; a to repro- 
dence, in any sense, of the presence of in "~ 88 manifest in animals ein lant Bu ie eranon. 


is not an vale 
tellect. WE 


Proximate principles of those opera- ae 
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tial specific distinction of animals as compared “i 
lies in the fact that animals possess, In 4 
and powers, the sentient oF 


h we are to consider 10 the 


he tg 


plants, 
tion to vegetal operations 
erations and powers whic 
following paragraphs. 


b) SENSATION  egsuil 
The term sensation, frequently used in 


. speech to indicate an unusual or startling occul It 
a vital operation | 


amesnanenaninanitntieete inl 4” 


we mean that anim 


called sensation, 
ed to their nature 


with a knowing power suit 


needs, and that they actually exercise such power : 
have already identified 3° 
that they 


point needs no proof. We 


z 


mals as sentient organisms; We have proved 


— 


© eaimagh 


voit. te 
Snsa 

io | wet 
| 


iirc pean ue 
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are not m 
ere automat 
: a Or Ww 
machines; we have see ondrously constructed 


pressions thet hie n that they react to bodily im- 
organs, and are ee such impressions through 
vie oe i estly aware of the bodily reali- 
Comes when calle bs Sas come. Thus the dog 
sensation. He e hears the call, and hearing is 
iy niffs his food; and smelling is sensa- 

e of relishing some foods and 

fasant to taste; and tasting is 
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. He of . 
of Sives evidenc 


find 


ling others un 
ensation, He eri pl 


means, in the present instance 
Ss, In prs : ? hi h is foun 5 m Sensos;, es out when i e 
means the activity of sensing W AC un ation. He sees obie ‘ njured; and feeling is 
greater or lesser degree of complexity and per hich imals are obviea co Sips is sensation. 
. . ° : : g er . ulppe f . 
in every animal organism < uety toni animals have organs Sail or sensation. The 
To sense an object is to react consciously dill tion, and it is a ell adapted for external 
pression received from that object through ae ‘Y use these calvary of daily experience that 
J organs or sensories. S ensation is the eee a 8S Use similar or in sensing, even as we human 
tion, by or through bodily parts, £0 bodily er eee It (such, for ee The lower orders of ani- 
Sensation is a knowing activity ; 1t 18 a” aware Of possessing th ce, as the amoeba) give evi- 
is the awareness in an animal organism of cA entire ereniad € sense of touch or feeling, an 
reality manifested by the qualities (common tion, appears to be the organ for this me 
proper) of such reality, —qualities such ee : The Striciee af ts ee 
sound, shape, hardness, desirability, te 4 cation ae sensation is the test and 
- +; e emp > * . ae we 
When we say that animals have i ope! eT an organism j Aaniata ined in determining _ 
als are eq 1s plant or animal. Animals are ~ 


. and their es. i 
sence i i : 
Se, er =e s defined, in terms of sensa- — 
oof of th i 
4 € manifest fact that what we know as an 


tad « 
eae exercising this operation. 


erefore, no need of elaborating a ae 


organism j . ne ee 
is an organism fitted for sensation 
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c) APPETITION “ 
Appetition, like sensation, is a vital, and thereiot 
an immanent, operation. It is an operation by wha 
an animal organism is moved to do or to acquire x 
the senses apprehend as good to do or desirable '° 

have. It is a tendency consequent upon sense-kno 
edge or sensation. Technically, we may define op 
tition: (a term which, with appetite and apes 

comes from the Latin ad “toward” and peteré 

~~ seek” or “to strive”) as an immanent operation 

‘which an animal is inclined towards that which 
what 5 


senses apprehend as good. 
Every being, living and lifeless, tends to me 


suitable or good for it. A being, in other word>, 
to fulfill the functions of its nature. Thus, the 

- of a body tend to cohere ; bodies tend to obey phys : 
laws, such as the laws of gravitation and inertia; & : 
tain chemical substances tend to form com : 
the plant tends to grow to maturity and fruitf : 
an organ tends to do the thing it is made for, In 
_ the eye tends to see, the ear to hear, and so antl 

all these examples we have instances of what 1s 
~ natural appetite or natural appetency: it is the "oO" 
striving-towards or seeking-after that which is in bf 
with the functions of nature and the maintenance ° 
natural powers. Thus all beings, lifeless and 
non-sentient and sentient, manifest natural appelemd 
or natural appetite. But appetition is an appetexd 
or appetite which follows upon knowledge and # 


+ 
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orOused 
PR de Ree: And Sense-appetency or sense- 
follows tic . appetency which is aroused by, and 
this » Sense-knowledge or sensation. It is of 


ense-ab petit; 
Ppetition that we speak in the present 


Ill 


study, 


Simple : . 
tot fn that is to say, sense-knowledge 
sly s RS a animal behavior. There is in 
: tendeney Wi tendency to act on knowledge 
mull its ba appetition. The dog sees food and : 
erplain the atte simple seeing and smelling do not 
esenes the { so which the dog finds in the food 
Od animal eh f and this sensation evokes the sece . 
the ae a of appetition, The dog know, . 
, the dog be “2 bie he wants it (appetition). 
food, t opetton i melee, he refuses the | 
makes th ing of the ob 
© food kn 
. Ver in con 


Used an, 
of doing the d 
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there were no appetition in sentient organisms, the 
bird would see straw and twigs, but she would not 
build a nest, for there is nothing in the mere -" 

of materials to stir her to the task of building. With- 
out appetition, animals would not, and inde 

not, exercise many of their natural functions. 
is a matter of commonest experience that they do 
“fill their functions. It follows inevitably that am 
possess the power, and exercise the operation, of af 


petition. 


But it 


d) LocoMOTION ' 
The most obvious manifestation of the fact ig 
animals possess sensation and appetition 1S seen 
this: that animals go after what is sensed and Pr, 
tized. An animal carries out the tendency 0! 4 
tion, which is evoked by sensation, and so it aoe 
into action. We know that the dog senses f : 
wants it from the fact that he goes to it and eats" 
Appetition follows sensation; movement follows 3?” 
petition. Movement which has its roots in know 
is called spontaneous movement. Now, the spontane 
ous movement of an animal in response to sensatio® 
~ and appetition is called locomotion. 
Locomotion (from Latin locus “place, 
~ movement”) is the vital, or immanent, 0 
-qhich an animal moves itself spontaneously 
place to place. — ng Se 
-- Sentient organisms are all endowed with some (° 


» and mot? 
peration 
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Pacity fo : 

eataraaie on when normally constituted 

ae ilies . exercise it in some degree. 
others called ie re) a body from one place to an- 
ithe nesta sia but unless such movement 
al organism, it hi “movement exercised by an ani- 
vital erase ae ses locomotion. Locomotion is a 
al settions aie peration. It is the third operation 
even within the pe Now, there are movements, 
stations of loco al organism, 
P late atehioer a otion. The heart moves; the lungs 
; € motion; there is movement in the 


“Stream i 
aie and in the stomach and intesti 
testines of 


en nk eg ti 


which are not mani- 


pore 


animal, Th 
- ihese movem 
fet Son ents are not spontaneous ; 


ind 
Sxtomat 


€quent upon knowledge, but. take 
‘pendently of knowledge; they are called 


¢mo 
iF vements. Some of these movements may - : 


OV . 
| ational saben ;a man, for instance (and man is a 

ae Bae cad deliberately and knowingly in-- 
matital ana - But knowledge is not necessary to 

re dinatity bi iors function of breathing, and 

reath 


"ation at all, 


j fea and Seiden about, within greater or lesser 3 
mdi oo 
inant of senea . animal, but movement is the de-. 
Tract to the on, and unless the animal could = 
sensed stimulus, it would not, in many 


ses, be 
Plant 


es without adverting to the op- 


ia ai to tell whether the organism were 
. : oe whether the organism were. Ae 


hpi ge eae 
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really an organism, that is, were really alive. Locom? 
tion is a mark of sentient life. 


e) SENTIENT POWERS ; 

Every operation has its principle, and its proxr 
_mate principle ; it has its active source. The animal of 
ganism is. the principle of animal operations, but not 
the proximate principle. The animal possesses a Powe 
or faculty or capacity for its operations, and it is by 
reason of such capacity that the animal is enabled t0 
exercise its operations. And the animal has as ™ 
distinct faculties or capacities or powers for operation 
as it has distinct kinds of operations. 

The animal operations are six in number. Firs 
there are the three operations commion to all org 
- isms, viz., nutrition, growth, generation. Then there 
are, in animals, the operations which belong to an ail 
mal as a distinct essential kind of organism, } + 
sentient organism, and these are the three operat” 
we have just now considered, viz., sensation, 3) 
tion, locomotion. Six distinct vital operations 
come from six distinct vital powers. We therefore = 


ties or powers of operation, 
_ tive power, the augmentative or growing power, 
"generative or reproducing po 
ing power, the appetitive power, 
> eomotion i60 ee ee S ee Pie 
These powers, rooted in the animal, and actual by 


and the power of I 
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Wirtue of the Sentient life 


dengs : -principle, | 
identified ane ae p ple, are not to be 


pre: m itself or with the lif 
se baies These are powers which the caine 
ce the animal is. These powers are 
italeaeectee Satie principles by which the 
ae distinct from, heave operations, and they. 
organism, and distinct one from 


ceesranr teil ay “tem 


/ ; 
SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


This by 

rief i 

rat — has set before us a schematic. 
the sentient or animal operations and pow- , 


i 
3. We g : 
; oo this same matter with much 
Pie a in a later Chapter, to speak of 
Seo a man. Here we have learned the : 
ve defined ny ton, appetition, and locomotion. We. os 
: their exercise, We Aecdcew, and have illustrated 
Stes c € have noticed that the respective op- 
. Stinct one from another, and come from _ 
| 


capaciti : we 
. aPacities, faculties, or powers of the sentient) 


F ries ce 
ARTICLE 3. Tue SENTIENT LiFE-PRINCIPLE _ 


4) Nature 
tthe Sentient Life-Principle b) Characteristics 


of the Sentient Life-Principle 
We ee a THE SENTIENT LIFE-PRINCIPLE 

ae eady seen that every bodily being is 

(Abas matter and substantial form. Further 


of 


_ principle or animal soul. 


"sarily includes the perfections of the fi 


also vegetal. 


Hence the one substantial form of the 
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we have learned that in living bodies, the sobs | 
° ° oe . + } 
form is the vital principle or soul. It is obvious, ate | 
fore, that the substantial form of an animal is its 
Now, animals manifest the operations of t¥ 


" grades of life. They have the vegetal powers and oF 


erations as well as those distinctively sentient. 


question may, therefore, arise: Have am | 
souls-each, or only one; and if they have but pat 
this a vegetal soul with animal powers, or anann 
soul with vegetal powers? The answer is this: 5 
mals have each but one life-principle or soul; and = 
single life-principle is the sentient life-principle of 
animal soul which is at once the radical princp 
the vegetal and sentient operations of the ani cal 
ganism. An animal is possessed of life in the 
grade or degree (sentient life) and this grade 
rst of lowe” 

grade. Therefore, the animal soul is at once **S, 
and sentient. More precisely, the sentient life-pf 3 
(that is, the life principle of a sentient organism 

| 

z 


There is, of course, only one life-principle in a 


ism. For the lif rinciple is the sv 
organism. For the lie-p p nae te 


forms. Now, the animal is a sentient organ 
tiency is distinctive and definitive of its very essene® 
animal of 


Sa aati ag So Tt 7 
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ute ea of its sentient life. But its sen- 
nnctions mt be the vegetal life. For many animal 
baane a the operations of the two grades of 
icable manner. The animal reproduces, 


Beheration is, in 7 
ke In ttself, a vegetal function; but the 


oduct of ani 

* a i 

ie eae Teproduction is a sentient organ- 
a sania and a sentient product. The 

: Served in nutrition and growth as 


ested in ani 
nimal organi 
en in the: org’ nisms : these operati 
tM their essential characte peceine 


4, in ani : T, vegetal in nature; 
er wll cre the thing that takes aaa 
it organic rats be oe that is, the animal and 
oF sentient life. ence we assert that the animal 
' Principle is at once vegetal and = 


_ Some phi 
ay of ni ara pa refuse to admit that the plural 
DOSsible thing: a in a single body is a definitely. : 
question, we “a regard the. matter as still an 
Ye shall not rae old this Position untenable, but 
i addition ¢h ne 0 discuss it here. We merely offer 
Eph, some | Repesias mentioned in the last para- ae 
Ribble slat Gee of evidence which prove beyond. She 
Sal ogi: is aly one life-principle in each 
Stance: if sry were not a single, but a dual sub- 
OF substantial fe - n the animal two life-principles _ 
2; we should ite One vegetal and the other senti-. 
Seer ot acy it Impossible to explain why the 
Principles should cease at precisely — oe 


fanism is the 


ete 


aii 


: plant-life can exist and manifest its 


~ trees; why should it not go on in 


iiss subse teases UebELLAL AML AAIL 


"operations in the same organism. 


- tient life involving the vegetal operations, 
two being inextricably bound up together. 


fective function in the vegetal order may ©". 
animal (defectiv® mo 


ly alert and capable 


"sentient operations : thus, a sick 
vegetal function) is not so perf 
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the same moment, that is, at the moment of the an 


mal’s death. We should, that is to say; find it 
possible to explain why this is always the case. For 
elf in its a 


does so in grass 2% 
a dog that has ceased 


animal we 


operations without sentiency ; it 


to be sentient ? : 
. 2. If there are two life-principles in an 4m 
shall find it impossible to explain their contin y 
unvarying harmony of operation. There 1s never 3 
“conflict” between the vegetal and sentient funtion 
of an animal; not even in minor manifestations. 
growth of an animal does not, for example, dev" sat 
‘a type satisfactorily vegetal but unwieldy for se" 
functions. s 
-\. 3. If vegetal and sentient life-principles exist SP 
arately in an animal.we find it impossible to ait 
the essential interdependence of vegetal and sentl i 


We have 
e of the 


and of 
To illus 


trate further : the more perfect animals, at least, nf 
their food before taking it or even before finding ** 


examples of this just now when we spok 


: . thus, the sentient operation is necessary for the 
tal operation of nourishment. On 


the other hand, : 


omy 


. 


a 
f 


SENTIENT LIFE 


2 Its sentient o 


er; id . . 
heats perations as an animal in sound 


Thean; ee ae 
inci es ‘ata _ sentient life-principle is a single 
is none the lex a once vegetal and sentient. But it 
Principe aa essentially different from the life- 
that is, fod, i merely vegetal and not sentient, 
tgere scouts i plant soul. Function follows essence 
Spetior finer esse), and essentially: different and 
y different ae operations indicate an essen- 
Proced, Noweces ee principle whence they. 
atthe ees ave seen, the functions or oper-. 
from, and ra mal as such are essentially different 
of the plant een the functions and operations. 
ean ae 7 other words, operations of 
tences: aie es icate the fact that here are two. . 
3 Psseiint ae ilerence between two essences is 
erence. The animal, indeed, has the 


Perations 
of the plant, and it manifests these more _ 


td in its o 
ania tae 3 But you cannot say of | 
ee . merely a plant. It has plant- 
Smplex and oie S more; it has operations. more 
hie rable than the plant can exercise; 
bale ga openers Therefore, the animal is. 
the plant. : se of a different essence than that of 
of te shank oe $ essence is also superior to that : 
a. : = life-principle is,—like the life-principle — 
aries: material substantial form, a-material au 


wn way than they are manifested in. © 
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life-principle, a material soul. It is not, indeed, ma 
or constructed of bodily parts, but it depends for its 
existence and-its operations upon the organic © 
which is material in structure. bfe 
principle depends on matter ; with 
not have actuality or function ; ther } 
designation of material. | 
‘The sentient life-principle is +e 

it is not 2 


substance and as an animal. Manifestly, ° 
nstituent part of an ant 


The sentient 
out the body it does 


efore, it merits the 


animal, but an essential co 
Nor is ita complete substance, for it is m 
exist by itself, but depends upon the organic Pe 
existence and operation. Therefore the sentient oad 
principle,—like the life-principle of a plant,—'s 
complete both in the order of substantiality a0! 


din the 
order of species.” 
- To sum up: If we are asked 
of the sentient life-principle, we Say - (a) 
an incomplete substance which,—joined w! 


ganic body of which it is the first substant 
constitutes the sentient organism Or animal as 2 
of the second 


- plete, existing, functioning living body ee 
_ grade of organisms; (b) that it isa single actuality 
each organism, and is at the same time sentient 3 

vegetal ; or, more precisely, that it is the root- 


of both the vegetal and the sentient operations of a 
animal oganism; (c) that it is a material substan 
reality, in the sense that it has an essenitial depend 

on matter for its existence and operations. = 


to describe the nature 


) that it 


ot fitted | 


g 


SENTIENT LIFE 


b) cH 
A 
RACTERISTICS OF THE SENTIENT 
LIFE-PRINCIPLE . 


LT. ee 
Daly, tiny hfe-principle is simple. It has no 
cen though Het ae as such ;no parts of its own, 
Ve ed the vivifying principle of an organic 
Pringle ie the such parts. For the sentient life- 
and every su substantial form of the animal body 
Dict, stantial form has the property of gun 
2. The aoe . ae? 
1 sad life-principle is actually one, and 
lide. Somme a ed animals, it is not potentially sil 
28 worms, «a S lower, less complex animals, such — 
Will continue 24 : divided into parts, and each part 
2id complete ive, and will exist as an independent _ 
higher i Sees organism. But among the 
be animal life. 1s is not the case. There is nothing in 
tplcity, a ae itself to balk potential mul- 
isible lene : a material principle dependent on a 
Wsified freee m. But the great complexity and di- 
Constitute an 4 ses of the higher animals appear to _ 
sinpie surmountable obstacle to multiplica- 
ra eee the organic body..The ©. 
Bie sa multiplied by generation only,— 
eae oe functional process,—and not. 
Ivision of the organism. - Shes) 


Son by 
higher 
is, 

by parti 
3.T. 


Py en < 
ing is ee generate or reproduce, the off- — 
i ie-principle, but.an- animal, and this’: 


ates life-principle. The animal is generated : 


Sentient life-principle is generated per acci- ne 
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and the action of 
the marble to be 
saying 
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pacity for having this form, a 
sculptor causes this capacity of : 
ized in fact. And thus one is justified in 
the accidental form of the statue is drawn out 7 “a 
marble block, is educed from the marble. Andi 
statue displeases the sculptor ; if he takes the ham 

in hand and destroys the accidental form of we 
which he has given the marble, so that not a fea i 
of the image remains, the form of the statue 5 sf 
duced or thrown back into the potential stage The 
sult of the sculptor’s destructive action is what ine 
a “shapeless” block of marble. And yet this shape 
block can be formed into a statue again. 
tiality to be a statue is still there. The form 
- has been reduced to the potentiality of the ial 
- Now, this simile is admittedly very defective in - 
The cautious student will, however, find it valu?” 
for its suggestion of the educing of the nae 
life-principle of an organism (that is, plant oF b 
animal) from the potentialities of matter, a0 
ducing thereto of the same substantial princip'¢ * 
the organism dies. For matter has the capacity 
existing as an organism when a capable agency (se 
erating or parent organisms) acts OF operates to a 
it the substantial form of an organism. And W 
that form is given, it is not created by the parent 
ganisms and attached to matter externally, nor 6 © 


‘produced by itself and afterwards fitted to matt"?: 


but the parent organisms, by their generative act, ge 


sein yasnanteereacninctnacernis ti 
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to bec 
‘ na is sissies which it is fitted connaturally 
sited a pete the generative action is so con- 
Sito stantially formed, that it lives. And 
of phate c: sa med saying that the life-principle 
tality of matter real is educed from the poten- 
ea areaeacei nd when the organism dies, the 
in Principle of life is not drawn off and kept 
ne eae to be deposited in some plant- 
me scans ell; no, the life-principle of the. 
theoroscie pies to have actual existence. when 
oF thrown eal t is not annihilated, but is reduced 
while a dead = 0 the potentiality of matter. For, 
stantial fora ce or animal no longer has the sub- 
inate a sn living body, it still remains true 
It is important Mi such a form. Hot Megatipha gee" 
Grefully, and t rs the Present study, to reason most 
inview. Such { 7 €ep several important facts always 
which siete Acts are the following : (a) The matter 
. $ with substantial form into the constitu- 


ofa sis : 
eis body (living or lifeless) does not have actual 
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form. w 


hen a 
matter takes new substantial form; it _ 


old tanti SEs 

ing is ice tial form..“The generation of one he 
Pose toe of another.” In this axiom, the 

= ation is not limited to the production of Le - 


thi 
ngs, but means the substantial production of 


y, living or lifeless. Thus we speak of generat- . aoe 


ence by 5 : i 
‘. i uself. There is no bare prime matter; 
lane tter but in-formed matter ; formless 
actually exist for actual existence isa 


-. ated; and at the same instant in W 
into being, the gases pass out of 


_. gases lose their respective subst 
single substantial form of the 
‘called water actualizes them. 
‘stantial form is actualized in bo 
- of an old substantial form, 


4 the new body be substantially compoun , 
bstantial form actualizes 


or more elements. A new su 
(generates) the new body, 


form or forms disappear (corrupt) and this = 
“the generation 0 
y 


of another.’ 
t drives out 


place instantaneously; and so 
bodily thing is the corruption 


new substantial form comes in, i 
. There is no medium, no middle groun 
land” between the two substantial forms. 
we cannot view prime matter alone, fo 
ist alone. When a living body ceases 
substantial form (life-principle) i 
~ tentiality of matter; but the body, 
formless matter. The dead body is still 
the outer shape (an accidental form) of 
body, and will retain it for a time 
_. is,—the instant the organism dies 
in the shape of an organism, of various 
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ing water from the gases called hydrogen 
These gases, combined in due proporti 
of a capable agency, produce water; 


s re 
the cadaver, is - 
c¢) 


ten et eg 


and oxyge™ 
on under action 
water is gener” 
hich water comes 


s the place 
jal forms 
ed of two 


When 3 
the old 
d, no “no man's 
Therefore 
+ it does not & 
to be alive, the 
duced to the po 


the livité 


put the dead 
—merely 3 
chemical 


= 


actual being: The f 
antial forms when the 
chemical compoun 
Thus when a new su 

dies, it take: 
or of old substant 


2 neritic gy 


no. nat 


BIE AG oso 
Sept hens Son a 
2 Sets 
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men 

ae, aaa each of-which has its proper 
tial unity re as a lifeless substance. The substan- 
sic cee e living body is conferred by the life- 
: » and when the life-principle no longer actual- 


12es the bod . 3 
Y> this : ta: 
up and rina iaaagtaee unity is meeny broken. 
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(b : tse l8 Pads 
. a substantial form of an organism is its 
ore a e. But if this be a material form it has no 
substantial : nce by itself. There is no actually existing 
matter) aa (if it be material, i. e., dependent on. 
Seales a in actually existing bodies. Substantial 
and then Maraneicii must be substantially united, 
hc al body (essentially constituted of 
Scie R ae and substantial form) has actual ex- 
tates were hia neither matter nor material 
; : either as subst, iyBeing 
in sta 
( see essential kind et = eters eee = 
hen a plant or animal is generated, this we 
isms, fo 
den segs: are usually two, male and female) pro- 
of such constitution that it has life-in the 


Same 
Srade as the parent, yet its own life, whichis not 
parent, but of the germinated cellasa 


the life of the 
Rew | 


ivin i i 
cam 9 organism. The materials of the new cell | 


Materials i 
ter} were not pure prime matter, but mat- 


“4ppens beca: : 
use the operating organism (or organ- : 


indeed from the parent body or bodies, and 


n-form Pan ae 
*ter. The oe with its own substantial char- 
era ares; tion or germination of the matter Bees 


tea Ste a : 
OSE SAT eg ete Base Ee 


- . 
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: w sub- 
resulted in the fact that the matter took ona slat 
stantial character ; its old substantial form gave f 


: gle 
to the new, and the new substantia 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


1 form was a sin | — this Article we have studied the nature of the 
substantial life-principle. , oduction | feces rs pina Sou OS Vaversese 
‘In all this, we have been discussing me Pr les, | Principle coin a life-principle, ond, dat tis 
and the corruption of the lower hp nate? ae | suis bee substantial form of the animal’s or- 
material life-principles, which are the respe saci sa e have seen that this substantial form is - 
stantial forms of plant and animal. These Peat ot ie of all the vital operations of the ani- 
_as we have explained, are educed from the ae ae : the animal i: the one and only vital principle whereby 
of matter, and reduced thereto at the death e dina | gates, spe ee nourishment, grows, propa-. 
ganism. But there is another life-principle eg is | We Ritiags appetizes, moves by local movement. 
living body which is not material, but ae = stall | iisbors Seen that the sentient life-principle, although 
the human life-principle or rational soul, _ needs Lg Pak ty and sentient, is, nevertheless, a prin- 
study it in the second Part of this manua = is | Ob a Lika from, and superior to, the 
merely mention an important fact: the hum | Setal life-principle of a plant. Like the plant 


og Yr, 3 1 : * ° . < 
not educed from the potentiality of eae es lat : pends ntti life-principle is material, since it de- - 
spiritual, it is in no sense within the possiD! sae dics { organi ing and operation upon matter, i. e., upon 
in matter) nor is it reduced thereto when ae by the "at W mic body of which it is the first substantial 


The human soul is, in each instanc’, P° © have seen that the sentient life-principle is 
direct creative act of Almighty God, and by eet i woe ete both as a substance and as an eee We 
‘act is simultaneously infused into the body, ee ohh Raticed the outstanding -charasterieties of che: 
is substantially united with the body, to actual ee er 
single human substance. When a human yea be . actually 
his soul remains in actual quent ae ‘chou Steere multiple) ; that it is generated and cor- 
body. For the human soul is spiritual, 2° see body Pine} Sau acidens; that (like the vegetal life- 
it is united in one human substance with Sopot Pie of a plant) it is educed from the potentiality 
(and does not merely reside in the body like ge existe matter, and is reduced thereto when the animal 

in a cell), it is not dependent on aaa near Pe Bede AEs ee Macs 
ence or those operations which are peculiarly ! 


nciple of an animal, and have found that itis — : a4 
one (and only in the lower animals is. 


CHAPTER IV 


“THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
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en in current daily speech the word spe- 
ai Ost synonymous with sort or kind. In the 
wnt study we employ the term species in the bio- 
cal sense, ; 
Species, in the biological sense, means a definitely 
a oe of living bodies. It means a class or 
P Of living things (plants or animals—but we. 


| ef 
vege i F i eit here chie . aga aes Ae i 
This Chapter discusses the wondrously sree? 8 | from other st: Bed to animals) which is distinguished 
’ varied groups of living bodies found in the parry : tte (thei Sroups by the structure of its mem- 
the gradation observable anne mer aexisting interbre a bodily “build”) and their capacity for 
for the order and apparent relation : eding. Man iti . 
these organisms. It tries to explain the presence ae _ ‘Omulated by bi . definitions of species have been — 
types which were not found on the earth in an ear wo ae y bio ogists, and no one of them is en- 
and to discover the connection aed nae have 10g eas rath to all scientists. Professor Bateson 
others which were once in existence : jos i$ sonorous definition : “ wil te 
"since disappeared. The Chapter presents and stu¢h* Cras | (Of organisms) marked b See eee 
- theories which have been advanced to casero ae &® | tyand inter os ed | y morphological discontinu- 
state of organic life on the earth. These ma | tinuity jn Pie cai sterility.” Morphological discon- 
cussed in wed onde bo teteice of Species | . ae the fact that the body-structure of ~ 
Article 2. The Problem of Species 1 With) tha One species is unlike (or discontinuous 


ARTICLE 1.. THE EXISTENCE OF SPECIE 


t of members of another species : in a word, 


there is 


a) Meaning of ‘Species b) Variety and MultipliatY d Wiccan Aas ae species. Interspecific Stes “ 
ataage ti dnec Pinion dee ss Speckes: : Rey emale member of one speciesand. 
ws erecta emt fener } ring. p t of another species cannot produce off- 
a) MEANING OF SPECIES ee defini rofessor Poulton formulates a very simple - 
~The term species is used in a wide variety O°" Comm, — igs Spectes; he calls it, “An interbreeding ~ 
ings. It has one meaning for the student of ‘eine Whar TSE rin CURE OE Se be Rr tl 
another. for the. person. who studies the kno tever be the best definition of species, allagree _ 
process (as we shall presently do in the second Se ae Most notable marks of such a class are two: 
for the labora! : warty of structure, and,—apart from physical in- 


of this manual), and still another 
SEE eh SN Gy Se QO 


dissimilarity of “build” and bodily form be ~ 


ea ae 
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( 
capacity due to difference in size,—the capacity i pags Such a group of species is called a genus. 
having offspring indefinitely in the natural ie fo ‘hy Senus grouped with other genera forms a 
state. The members of a species have bodies but : ). And families of a type constitute an order 
and, when left in their natu’ | i Ha are grouped into classes, and classes ‘nto 
perpetuate > i tea The phylum is the most general class of organ: 
Tecognized by the biologist. 


the same general plan, : 
(or wild) state, the species tends to | 
and not to die out. ae ue have 
Sometimes organisms of differing species seth 
offspring. Such offspring is called a hybrid. Bu ‘ 
hybrid-has no offspring, or, if it has,—and case 


b)y 
‘ARI 
ets AND MULTIPLICITY OF. SPECIES 
IS no ne i 
tablish ed of argument or explanation to es- 


the kind are extremely rare,—the offsp ite by | 8 bew; bg fact that this earth of ours is inhabited by 
like the hybrid, but like one of the parents of vai itd "dering number and variety of living bodies 

brid. Thus the offspring of a hybrid manifests © tin » and beast, and reptile, and fish, and insect as 
called reversion or reversion to type (from the an 9 organisms which we all keiow and recognize ; 
reversio “a turning back”). mninot | ants Bab is a veritable wonderland of varied 
_. Within the group called species there ae sally | Beat ven the least observant among ts notices a 
groups called varieties. When varieties are en ms | patel! of types among animals and plants, and 
cultivated, they are called breeds Oe ical gee | tie differences among. the members of the 
spring of parents of different races 15 © | botany eral type. The student who has had to study 


grel. Now and then the descendants of a m0 or biology, and has been put to the task of” 


‘pit math! Rssifying ¢ 
(perhaps after several generations) ae a whe es) § the members of one order (such as the 


characteristics of one or other of the br i 3 » Or of one genus, will b : 

; ion & , e€ much more deeply. 
the mongrel strain began. This sort of revers! j Ra ac than the ordinary man by the variety ses 
- “throw back” is called atavism, a term deriv Plicity of organisms, and by their amazing unity, _ | 


Ony, 


the Latin atavus “‘ancestor.”- arrangement, an i 
pecies, gs we olog 4 , and gradation. 
0 


A species differs from every other spec ists;—those scientists who study the strata: 
have seen, in point of structure and filiaton asf thy * carth-crust on which we live,—show us proof — 
Latin filiatio “the having of offspring”). But cost ee the earth was not always the home of livin oe 
species may be grouped together on the basis 0! les, a 
mon characteristics more general than the spect 


wh, 


fi 
Wish further proof that, when life appeared, or- 


‘s. The fossil remains of plants and animals © | 


: uy 


eter 


a, A : : i 
ies now in existence which did not ex 


~ next Article. 


-grel, reversion, atavism. We have list 


= BES ARTICLE 2. THE PROBLEM OF in 
o a) Terms of the Problem. __b) First Origit 


We see life manifested in living bodies. 


pe, 
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ganisms were not of the types with w 


AF ecies of : 
now familiar. There are many sp at in ean 


ich we at | 

fi | 

nce here have | 
the | 

| 

| 


living 


_ times, and many species that were 0 
appeared. Out of this fact emerges 
philosophical problem which we are to 


the scientific 
discuss 19 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


~ In this brief Article we have described par 
have offered several definitions of the een petit 
noticed the two outstanding’ marks by wh! - 
are distinguished from one another, aes mon 

and filiation. We have defined the terms “y0""" 


oe . es back to 
classification of living things from specté dno 


_ phyla. We have indicated the great seni a ed at” { 
- tiplicity of species now existing and hav is to! 
- tention to the fact that the number of ee o 

_ increased by the addition of extinct types © 


PS USMS. oe: 


Life 
-¢) Origin of Species 
a) TERMS OF THE PROBLEM _ 


; Z fed jife. 
-We find on earth the wondrous abe ae . 


species; ** [ 
ve } 


ed the biola | Trades the scale of specific types within the lower 


Tice Comes the problem we are now to discuss. 
be problem 


j before 
i Se orig; 

the origin of species. And so we ask: how did 
Me on} . 


Bing bod 


Sah related as the steps of a ladder or even the 


rn wis cai a 
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gradation, a scale of di 
we discern three essen 
and living bodies, viz. 
tals with Sentient lif 


. 


egrees, in living things, and 
tially different grades of life 
» plants with vegetal life, ani- 
: €, and human beings with ra- 
honal life. Further, we notice grades within the two 


lower essential Srades ; we find a graduated scale of 
of organisms; the 


tec se Organisms are grouped into 
mae and each species appears to keep stubbornly 


nt its own set limits, and yet the various species 
to be connected s 


ey teps of one stupendous plan,— 
nas lead from the least perfect sentient organ-_ 
ae not from vegetal organisms) up to the higher 
Aon ee and even to man, considering man merely 
ily structure and functions. 
ow, out of the fact of li 


fe and its existing grades; 


1S the Preliminary problem of life, and there is 


of species or of life in specific types of | 
sms. The preliminary problem must be solved 
the other problem,—which is here our direct on, 
y—tan be fairly attacked. We must discuss.) 
” of life on earth, before we attempt tounder- 


Sinate on earth, and how does it happen that — 5 


ies are arranged in specific groups which 


a chain? 


He 


SAU MUUIE 


po 


among existing organisms Is me 


~ founded but is flatly in conflict wi 


question is this: “Whence did the first chicken; 
first egg,—have life and the power to a 


4 
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Scientists have long ago come to the ot dee 
that a living thing comes only from a living na 
True, there are a few who hold nent i 
utterly indefensible view of the Materialists pene ¢ 
is no essential difference between living 20 sie | 
bodies ; that life is to be explained in terms of physi® | 


mechanical, and chemical activity ; and that differen 
rely a matter ee 
degree of complexity and intensity in ie 
activity. We have seen that this view 1 not 
th reason ee i 
facts of experience (Cf. Chap. I, Art. as on 
essentially different from non-life, and lite © enti 
come from non-life. The great majority of ‘a wd! 
are quite agreed on the point. They accept living 
matic the phrases : omne vivum ex vive eae et 
thing from a living thing” ; omne ovum a he "og 
egg,—or vitalized germ,—from an ese 7 ome! | 
cellula ex. cellula “every cell from 4 cell; 


LIFE 5 : 
b) FIRST ORIGIN OF » conelusil | 


nat gy mine 


protoplasm.” : 


-protoplasma ex protoplasmate “all protoplasm © 


tion, whic ' 


“l.We have all heard the famous ques : 


came first, the chicken or the egg ?” It is an inter 
question, but it is not a basic question. Grant 9 
either the chicken or the egg had to come first } : 
particular chicken-and-egg series, the fundam 


te 
ti 
; 
\ 
: 
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Parently unending chicken-and-egg series?” Mr. G. K. 
saa. in one of his entertaining yet penetrating 
¥S, says that it is more exciting to have a nose 
See a Norman nose. Similarly, it is more 
avestiector vastly more important to the serious 
neeceas to find life than to find life in this or 
2a we Gare Tell us first where life came from, 
rations ane take up the minor question of the 
problem of estations of life. We must face the 
fice ef ile,—1. e., of organic life on earth,—be- 
€ lace the problem of species. ; ave 
as that life is essentially different from 
originated ollows at once that life cannot have 
itive: N non-life. An effect must find explanation 
ini -oF acne! cause, which will be one cause or a 
Simian causes. True, a capable agent 
eins €tior materials to make a superior product, 
cum p case the power of the agent and the agent’s 
: erfection which is back of the power, enter 


ts 


© sum of causes which account for the product. ae 


* do not say that bricks mak 
: ea wall, and 
the builder 4 wall, and exclude 
"narks in one of his more caustic moments : “It was 
Ney that ink and pa-aper wud projooce wurrds, ~ 
the printin’-press was invinted.”. We all 


Gtch 
enjoyment comes partly from the absurdity of 


© notion that ink and paper of themselves, without oe 


*r, and writer, and compositor,-and pressman, — 


the planner of the wall. Mr. Dooley a oe 


and enjoy the point of the remark, but our 
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ot 
could produce words. For nothing can of itsel 
ior to itself. Now 


produce an effect which is superior 1° - 
a living body is unquestionably superior toa Ke 
living body. The living body has a constitution 
is wondrously more complex, amazingly more of 
anced, and inexpressibly more unified than a ee 
living body. And the operations of a living body 
of immeasurably greater variety and power. ee 
those of lifeless bodies. The living body is the ee 
thing, and the lifeless body the inferior. . 
the non-living body cannot of itself have Pt 
the living body. An agent cannot give what he a 
not possess; he cannot do what is manifestly aa 
his power to accomplish. You cannot pay @ » 

ot lift the 


‘ F : cann 
one dollar with a single dime. You = Neither os 


t possess © is 


life; nor. can lifeless bodies do what is man! if 
beyond their power to accomplish, i.e. r. 
with its wondrous capacity for immanent 
To say that life comes from non-life is to “il 
an absurdity; there is an. obvious lack of esse 2 
- proportion between life and non-life; viewed as ae 
and effect, with non-life in the role of cause, i tt! 
items do not meet the requirements of reason OF facts 
they do not, as the schoolboy says, “add up ng 
If we find life in matter, as we manifestly do, 
is only one possible conclusion that will satis 
reason, and this is that life was put into matter, 
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ian Salta 


Ly neon, 


sent tt 8 


4a 
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ees from matter itself. This conclusion of 
perineal science Mele Rison once: 
a ia it was the opinion of some scientists 
joa Ne imperfect animal organisms were 
crample ne non-living bodies. It was found, for 
ae we ise water, completely sterilized and free 
iat Sia eine of life, would, in the course of a 
the sac sate microscopic organisms. It seemed 
ae - S in question that reason would have to 
come from ee fact and admit that life had 
als living st ife. Either that, or the old doctrine 
revived a. nen taias (hylozoism) would have to be 
Bet the ae mn philosophy of this bodily world. 
periments culty was only a seeming one. A few 
it Louie “4 ae those of the great French chem- 
ind belly a (1822-1895), solved it completely 
Ranie life : os ae experiments showed that the or- | 
atmosphere : in the water came there from the 
bis g. ai which is literally filled with tiny organ- 
trained i germs. When the air was scientifically 
eo richie acs the infiltration of germs, the water 
pRicten reir ee perfectly sterile. Further, it 
waren . that when the water was left open 
ca e crowded city (with its hundreds of 
of filth and decaying organic matter) it was soon 
with organisms, while water left exposed to 


‘ar air of a mountain-top remained compara~ 


g beings, and its unavoidable accumulations 
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-blow 


th: 
‘tively free from them. Thus was the ae 
administered to a theory come ncaaetioe a a 
rately,—the theory of spontaneous tae "e” 
is, the theory that matter can, of itself, foo fami 
or can germinate living bodies. We are pa pastel 
nowadays with processes of sterilization eae 
ization (which latter term is a Se eer that 
name of Pasteur) that we can hard ly a eee 
not very long ago,. solemn scientists i fact tat 
philosophers found a baffling problem ae and th 
exposed foodstuffs will “breed oie Sone 
the apparently solid apple has a ee uieiee 
its heart. We know,—and accept the 


; i foods 
a thing almost self-evident,—that aces ee 
their infection from the germ-laden air, 


sted bY 
: deposited 
worm in the apple was first a tiny ¢88 And we pre 


a winged creature in the apple-blossom. ne 
. vent infection of. foods by pasteurizing eee 

placing edibles into our ieee Salty ‘cael 
crop of wormless apples by repeated an site t 
_ spraying of our orchards. We know, PS a other of 
the organisms here considered come {ro hfe; 
_ganisms; we know that life comes ae » ving 

know that lifeless matter does not b 
O Nog ceca if matter could give life whe 
- cannot do,—the basic question of the one na ae 
on earth would not be answered by this cas iS 
question would at once revert to this: whence © 
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the original matter 


Bive life? It would 
from oth 


of a pri 


, and whence came its power to 
not do to say that matter came 
*r matter which existed, perhaps, in the form 
mal mist or nebula. Such an answer would 
only delay the solving of the problem presented by 
Matter as a source of life. Matter from matter, and 
His from other matter, and this from still other 
matter, and so on until the primal nebula is reached, 
and behold, this is still matter! The problem is not 
Solved; the question is not answered. Not a single 
Step, not the shortest distance, not an inch, not the 
tadth of a hair, has been traversed in any advance 

1 the problem. After considering all the long 
ie of Phases of matter, one has not yet even come 
8tips with the problem. The problem is precisely 
It was at the outset; the question remains the 

&d ? where did the first matter come from and how 
Matter get the power to develop into living bodies ? 
“OW, it does not signify whether matter has under- 
Sone many changes or passed through many remark- 
able Phases of existence. If matter is to be regarded © 


ne € source of life there must have been a: first 
nt 


Ucing a chain of material things which would — 
‘entually bud forth life. And our question is con- 


ed with this first matter. The subsequent develop- e : 2 
t of matter does not concern us at all until the. 


ftndamental question is answered, the question of 
€ the original life-bearing matter came fromand 


ity of matter endowed with the power of 
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8 : e Ma- 
where it got its cargo of transmissible life. Th 


terialists have always dodged this issue. ipke oe 
not even had the grace of the politician in ee ahs 
some cloak or cover for their twisted an oe 
chain of ostensible reasoning. Some of a es 
explained life on earth by saying that Me Chest 
come from some other planet ; which, as ie in tt 
ton points out, is like explaining the 3 
village churchyard by saying that it ue ae 
from a neighboring village. In a word, ne probles 
tion does not explain; it merely shifts the re 
leaving it completely unsolved and even a 
Other Materialists have dwelt, almost one 
the vast reaches of time during which a cali F 
developing, and they offer that as the exp ee ie 
life on earth; which is like explaining the ee 
and personality of your guest by telling what Nott 
about. journey he’ made to reach your house. : 
matter is in any sense the source of life, it so’ 

and somewhere got the power to g1 


ve life. That 1s 


fact-to be faced. That is the issue that pee 
ignored, for it is the issue upon which depen 
whole philosophy of life in living bodies. “doce! 
Matter, then, could not of itself have pro soe 
 jife. For matter, far from explaining the exist eh 
of living bodies, does not even explain its eee 
istence. But there must be an explanation i not 
thing. “Nothing exists,” says the axiom, warren 
sufficient reason for existing.” Now, the 3 


\ thi 


on ann al ii 
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pica) for an existing thing must be found in the 
thing Itself, or in something else. If it exists in the 
ing itself, that thing is a being which must exist, a 

ng of such character that it cannot be non-existent : 
repel the being is not self-explanatory, but finds 
nya anation in something else, viz., in its causes. 
"ing which explains itself, which is its own suffi- 
Gent reason for existing, must be self-existent, must 
uncaused. And such a being must, in the fullest 


ars be self-sufficient. It must be boundless in per- 


‘ction and absolutely infinite; for, not having to 
Submit to the action 


: of any causes (of things other 
fan self), there is no conceivable thing which could 
t it or accidentally qualify it. In a word, a self- 
tory being must be infinite, eternal, all-perfect. 
» there actually must be such a self-explana- 
; g. Why? Because all other things are in- 
‘vitably traced back to it and require it as their 
fy te explanation. For other things are explained 
’ their Producing causes; and these causes are ex- 
' ed by their causes, and so on. But there is an 
| §d to this; there is an end which is The Beginning. 
— an8S which do not explain themselves point. in- 
Re ty back to something which does explain itself. 
te put the matter in a more technical way, contingent 
gs (beings which are dependent on, or contingent 
%, the action of their causes, and which would not 


Now. 


i yreeedinangy —inng, sminnneccininte ra 


7 ibly the existence of a necessary being | (a being A 


; Shere if those causes did not operate) indicate in- 


us Me i 


RCH 


m 


v- 


_.. formed and transformed. We see ev! 


_ beings presuppose an existing First Cause. 


gt age i sore 
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t must exist; which i 


which is of such essence that i 
involves its 


so limitlessly perfect that its very essence : 
baal ae ae as nie tee ce] ). Com 

existence and is identified with its existence). 

tingent beings presuppose a necessary being. Ca 


_. The necessary, uncaused Being which is the great 
source of all being, cannot be matter. And why? 
- cause matter is not necessary, but contingent. Matter ) 
is manifestly subject to the action of causes: matter 


changeable; matter canbe shaped and moulded 2% 
dence for @ 


) 

Mat | 

statement all about us every day and hour. Ma! | 
istence { 


things, living and lifeless, come into ex! 
pass out-of it; they are born and they die; they me 
and they wane; they ripen, and rot, and decay, 
disappear; they are in process of continuous 


and movement. Now, if matter were 4 n valk 
thing; if matter were self-explanatory and oo 
would not be s¥ 


existent; if matter had to exist, it asad perfor 
ject to the action of any causes,.an would perfor* 


- on. the contrary, it is continually changed. If exist 


ie istence and become ‘coal? If. coal: had to i 
changed, how could it be transformed into ashtt 


be changeless. But matter is far from change 


ontario Ml 


ancient lush vegetation of the earth had to i 


changelessly, how could it pass from its proper * 
exist um 


smoke ?. If the baby must-be what it is, unaffected 
any causes, how does it presently become a man ¢ 
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woman? W i re i 
nis here there is change, there is contingency, } 


their actid a causes and is contingent upon” 
subject to oe . e self-existent First Cause is not 
Otter cdi” ste 3 ki is the First Cause; there exists no 

eer ian ) from the beginning, could have 
si tak doe upon it. The First Cause is necessary, 
eae: gent. Hence it is clear that matter, 


18 contin 
as gent, cannot be the necessary First 


oo which accounts for itself, for its 
infite (tor at that of all other things, must be 
nb ise aes cause exists to limit it), eternal (for . 
ol perfec if sure of creatural things that change), 

decries Or it is subsistent being itself, bound- 
thinide: g, purely actual and not potential). We 
feat oe necessary Being by the name God. And 

: any sense the bearer of life, it is because 
of an Saar matter, and endowed it with the form | 
life in be ae and given it power to propagate. All 
lie. ree isms is, directly or indirectly, created 
ately fy created life comes, immediately or ulti- — - 

» Irom the Creator, God. It signifies nothing 


0 ‘ : [ae Bees 
otic; you begin your investigation of life and its _ 


Pa . 3 ° A 

id eg of aN eee eases re preconceived 
vons are i sma 
teialistie is pleased to entertain,—be they as ma-— 
Fes 


PY z , ¢ a 
Mevitably as you come to the conclusion of a oe? 


you will—you must, if ke ce 
ou v , if you keep open 
‘and a clear mind, come at last to the conclusion, _ 
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tics, that life coms 
ife comes, in last 
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rightly solved problem in mathema 
from the Author of Life; that ] 
analysis, from God. oe ae 

Life does not come from non-life. Life comes from 
life. Ultimately, life comes from Life. Living Cie 
can be explained only by reasoning back to the 
- ator and First Cause of all, Himself uncaused, a 
the All-Living. This is the true, the inescapable DS 
origin of life on earth. And notice carefully tit 
is not a postulate of faith or religion; this 1s 4 
clusion of cold, scientific reason. 


b)- ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
Organic life has its first origi 
of God. We must now ask about the different 7" 
of living things which have organic life. Di = 
‘Creator put life into only one or a few organ af 
and empower these to develop into all the agen 
organisms now existing? Or did the Creator : 
-each and every specific type as we NOW know it! 
did the Creator make certain species and alter 
allow them to become extinct on earth and then 
place them by other newly created species? 4 
questions express the problem which is indicated 
the phrase, “the origin of species.” ae 
‘All the theories propounded to explain the oe 
of ‘species may be reduced to two: the theory 
changeless species, r 
derived species. The last named theory 15 known 


n in the creative ad 


& 
| encompass ye 


and the theory of transformed 


nacuasiiaamaeenttin, tig Stamm ts CCN AB 
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ransformism, although it is commonly called, by 
fee scientists alike, by its less accurate name 
arti tonism or simply evolution. We shall make 
*t study of these two types of theory. 
See: theory of Changeless Species—Species are 
EO emselves, they are changeless. One spe- 
ns = inherent and connatural tendency to 
sages a another species ; on the contrary, each 
iste a admitting varieties, clings stubbornly 
ae Fil a fixed tendency to maintain it: 
tonal rok € various changeless species, and this 
Ceations (by Hla (a) by successive independent 
organisme ) ya single creation of all types of 
speak, in eieiee which implanted them, so to 
similarly = world, each to appear at a suitable time ; 
of ica , oe might sow at one time the seeds 
: ae nds of flowers, some of which would 
tumber Pi others later; (c) by creating a certain 
SPeciall 9° eee changeless in. themselves, but — - 
Specific, en owed with a power, over and above their 
We oe of developing into other species. 
pause a moment upon these possibilities. 
é) God created the various types of organisms 
#y, each at the moment it appeared on earth. — 
Reais this theory involves no self-contradiction. 
Poses something entirely possible. And there is 
to be said for it. It explains satisfactorily the _ 
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and 1 3¢ 22 < 

ei th it.” This theory of rationes seminales (or 

of f le, would make the bodily world a kind 
tertile field in which the Creator sowed, at the 
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constancy of species, for, in spite of all the — 
talk about one species being transformed into 


et gee 


: d ; 
other, not one example of it has ever been foun ing, the : i 
’ 5 a ning, the seeds which 1 
verified. Species hold fast to their type, and = own time, as species of living. Se 


as 
departure from specific type seems to be begu™ foregoing, is a . 
A oy - ej ’ theory that d 
in the birth of a hybrid, it stops at once; either account of the ante ean ies rpms ns tases 
hybrid is without issue, or its offspring pope"; Tetognizes,— atic ct ens e 
S i a fusing 10 ' i »—what so many modern scientists are apt 
into one of the parent species, utterly Fé overlook,—the fact that in th 
fats to establish a ated sch in the marvellously gradu- 

carry forward any evolution or coe with? |G eme and scale of species there are real fixed 
of specific type. Nay, even among vee }na differentiations as well as real resemblances ; there are 
species, there is a tendency to hold pape froma mssing links by the million as well as nicely gradu 
types; and when artificial pressure 16 seach ate Organic types. It is truly strange fae more 

eC | . 7 
™ scientists do not adopt a view somewhat akin 


tothat A 
om of St. Augustine (who lived from 354 to 430) 


an in the beautiful gradation of organisms, not 
tae a for evolution, but the manifestation of 
€rs magnificent and orderly plan. 


cultivated variety, the variety slips back into the statt 


! 
in which it formerly was. The theory of aonrt 
independent creations squares well enough wih 
constancy of fixed types or changeless ewe its 
theory is an explanation that does.explam. “oe 
the only explanation, or the true explanatio® one 
— carta eS . tive sare lent feel that the theory of succes- 
Ba Re ee be ent creations does not meet th ire- 

ee on OF fF men eet the require- 
—(b) St. Augustine, in his commentary y | ts of the boundless wisd =. aes 
- Scriptural account of creation says, “In all the a ' wisdom of the Creator.:How, 


‘ments of. the bodily world there are cert tk ey to destroy them? No, they say, the first things 
. Fr ff iti ns ares e van ’ ’ . % 2 
essences which, when time and conditio Aa made served Him in the forming of those that 


come to fruitfulness as species... - - ee ee 
contains invisibly what will in time boots © by bit, and with wondrous skill, to build up the variety — 
_and contains it from the first, so the ws aid, 3, ! specific forms which have appeared in the succes- 
God created all at one time, must be r ait | “ve geological stages of the world’s developmet Ik rea 


; containing from the first all that was created in 3 


) ask, could the all-wise God have made species _ oS Se ge ee 


later. He modified the earlier organisms bit — 
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other words, while species have no connatural tend ; 
ency to transform themselves into different spect | 
(and this self-destructive tendency is nowhere ob: 
served in the universe), the Creator has impartel® 
species a special power so to develop ; more accurat “ 

_ He has successively intervened directly, not to Coe 
new species, but to make essential modification’, 
‘the old. Here again, we have a theory which expla 
the origin of species ina manner entirely poss! ie 
It does, however, seem a bit unfair to Say ba 
theory of successive new creations is in conflict 
divine wisdom. Might it not be that the extinct 5° 
cies served their turn and their time, and ere 
benefit to the rounded ‘well-being of the world ve 
they were here, and that afterwards they were allo 
to disappear? And would their existence an@ 

pearance then be in conflict with the divine 


It seems not. 


2. The Theory of Transformed or ie 
cies—This theory, is, as we have said, called 
theory of evolution; sometimes it is called the theot! 
of descent or derivation, since it holds that one SP" 
Gg descended from, or is derived from, other § we 
There are several types of evolution, chief of ¥ 


BS aes. 
ee 


Derived SP 


Het hag 


are the following: (a) Monistic Evolution; (5) DS 
-winian Evolution; (¢) Christian Evolution. : 
“(a) Monistic Evolution—The name of this ty ; 


of evolution is derived from the Greek word ™ 
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oo. The theory holds that there is only 
things oe substance in the universe, and that all 
in Pi ah and lifeless, are made of it. Monism, 
(1 beac words of its founder, Ernst Haeckel 
oe) conceives all nature as a single whole, 
only.” Si the existence of mechanical causes 
mii words, the world and all things in it 
Ste of a single sort of substance, which, 
Sark ag dis bodily, must be a material substance, 
Wars aeckel expressly denies that a spiritual ele- 
~ 1S excluded from the common world-stuff. 
Pea by reason of the action of mechanical 
Civics si ing on the world-stuff, and mechanical 
ieee i those that produce local motion; thus 
ane er only by the direction and intensity of 
haps, ae of their atomic parts, and also, per- 
in 80 far e number and arrangement of such parts 
baat as number and arrangement could be the 
a whitfin mechanical causes. The world, originally 
‘4 1g mass of atoms of the world-stuff, has, 
g ue mechanical activity, worked itself out or 
is itself into its present state of order and 
We cannot accept Haeckelian monism as a satis- 
ai ud explanation of the origin of species. First of 
ing Proposes a material substance as the self-exist- 
: self-explanatory First Cause;. we have seen. 
at this cannot be. Matter (even though. mingled 
‘Some spiritual element) .is not, necessary being, 


~ - 


a * 


LSM BE GG 


NW 


eH 


growth of a majestic building, 


-. chance to print a sonnet, but the so 
cause in the type-slugs and the thrower. T 
_ dust may form itself into.a watch, and this € 


: ‘ jon 
_el’s monism prepeses _uncaused. mechanical mon | 
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but contingent being. It cannot be the first at 
Haeckelism therefore is a. theory which does : i 
account for the facts it is meant to explain; it ih ‘ 
not say where the world-stuff came from; it lea of 
us to accept, as a basic principle, the abs 
unproduced matter. Secondly, this type of is ae 
leaves us to suppose that the orderly universe © 
to its present state and condition by pure é 
- No one who-observes the great cosmic mover ” 
who looks at the delicate order and balance ene 
tiniest organism can accept such a suggestion ©. | 
moment. Throw a handful of type on the ae toss | 
expect it to print a perfect sonnet in the dust 


| 

| 

aol | 

a pinch of finely ground iron-ore into the a! é | 


ree 


wait for it to form itself into a perfectly cons 


chronometer; plant a bit of stone an 
—do these 4 ; 
from that absolit 


things if you will, but refrain d life 


nadir of-insanity which looks upon world an 


- murmurs “‘Chance!”? Chance:is never a cause; 
-is indicative of something unexpected 0 


i 

r 

fr ’ 

r unfores 


in an effect. The type-slugs cast on the ground © is : 
mnet has still? 
ne throw? 


ffect maf 


ge tiene str 


be regarded as a chance effect, but there ae 
chance about the cause; the dust had to be thro - 
there had to be someone to throw it. Thirdly, 


t * 

= rs : 
we Fee * : 

* es 
= * 

ome! © 


ae 


pes to hold their proper nature and not to destro 
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oe tei paced of things. Yet mechanical mo- 
sie : ia cannot be, self-originating. Mechanical 
thity:ani ransient motion, and not immanent. ac- 
ie Ae ‘ ks if it were immanent activity, which 
snd ee Hie, d, as we have seen, have to be infinite, 
ae aes subsistently independent of the finite 
ultimate ts It actuates, in order to qualify as the 
re se and explanation of the world. Yet 

fi ains the universe as the product of me- 
crsting me . working within its own limits and 
recognizes f ere, F, ourthly, the monism of Haeckel 
mon-life ny essential difference between life and 
produce He assumes the absurdity that-matter can | 
ite which matter itself does not possess. But 


We hay : 
. ate oe that there is a demonstrable essential 
Noticed . etween life and non-life; we have also 


ple that « simple requirement of reason in the princi- 
an effect cannot exceed the sum of its causes, 

aha, piatiage which the causes did not first possess’ 

bestow upon it. Fifthly, Haeckelism sup- . 


Oey Organisms, having come alive through the . onus 
t ; cal motion of the world-substance, can change — ee 


Vi 


a different from themselves and of a higher. 
- This doctrine is in manifest conflict with both 
Principle of causality and the principle of sufficient ~ 
on. Besides, the theory ignores the constancy of 
» and leaves unexplained their stubborn tend- - 


es, and do change themselves, into organisms 
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it even for the sake of having it t 
something superior. Such a suicidal anon 
Haeckelian theory attributes to organisms 1 ee 
found in the universe. Organisms do tend ai wt 
to the perfect and mature form of their : ak 
they never tend to lose their identity pe way 
something specifically new and different. tial dit 
it be objected that Haeckel denied the ae eat? 
ference of species; we admit that he did, on 

~ not discussing his opinion on the point; ane of 
ing with objective fact in the light of his ; 

monistic evolution. Sixthly, the doctrine © ae 

would make human life in all its manifesta 4 
matter of mere mechanical motion. Thougity 
reasoning, willing, virtue, civilization, culture, a 
every phase of human action and ent aaee 
be expressions or effects of such activity EE that 

- serves in water running down hill or in @ oe 
floats aloft on the summer wind. All the prodl 

men’s minds, all the science, all the pile ae 

the poetry, all the art, would be the product ® 
chanical action,—of action like the turning ofa - 

- of action no whit different from that which ae of. 
served in the ticking watch or the throbbing mi 
The patriot’s devotion, the mother’s self-sacrifice, 

- child’s trusting love, the student’s interest and on a 
effort, the honest man’s earnest practice of al 
the statesman’s careful planning, the humble labore 
submission to endless fatigue in the work of 


ransformed into 


* 
i 
eS. 
; 
ctneee nee mgt tag t,t ANTENA OTTO ey iy At OTOL AAT A : . 
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bread for his family,—all these would be manifesta- 
tions of activi 


ty like that which sends the waves upon 

the beach or drives the raindrops down upon the 

lies all these reasons we re ject monistic evolu- 

6 as the explanation of life and the origin of spe- 

&s. We find the theory utterly inadequate, utterly 
Contradicto 


Ty of reason, of fact, and of its own 
Postulates, ae 


(0) Darwinian Evolution—Charles Robert Dar- 
a (1809-1882), an English naturalist, taught that 
Species of animals,—including man,—have come 
a or two types of the lowest form of sentient 
de sms. The original parent-types tended to change 
tie (as animals still do) ; the variations were 
i nea to offspring, and these, in their turn, 
inate o add their own variations. So races ‘were 
ra 'Phed, and the changes eventually carried the 
Ying races across the line of their specific nature, 
“idured and have held their place as lasting stages in. 


. evolutionary process, are those which were found 
st qualified ¢ 


Xistence - 
died 


strug 


» €ven in the individual animals of a litter, or in 


Out and become extinct. We may notice the 


gr 


new species appeared. The species that have 


O meet the strain of the struggle for _ 
; ther species, unequal to the struggle, have: 


Ble for existence, and the survival of the quali- 


°ups of animals that prey upon one another, The — 
€r manage to live; the weak and incompetent —_ 


a 


aL 


# 


i 


iti 


aaa 


a. cause, for chance is only a quality in 
_ not the producer of an effect. Again, 
~ evolution contradicts reason in assigning 
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perish. In a word, the history of species, as of a 
vidual animals and groups of animals, eae 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. 
Now, the survival of the fittest is a natural process 
inasmuch as nature has equipped the survivors ) 
those individual or specific superiorities Aelia 
which brought-them victory, and hence the ane 
may rightly be said to be selected by nature oe 
Existing species, therefore, are the conquering 4 
of the struggle, and victory came to them by way be 
~ natural selection. Man is developed, by force of . 
ral selection, from the higher apes. the &* 
We cannot accept Darwinian evolution a5 © roe 
planation of the origin of species. We find it in 
- tradiction with reason and with experience. It 
(4). Darwinian evolution contradicts réa5 fh 


makes natural selection the motive power whi it 
. ferentiates species, and natural selection 15 0 
"more nor less than chance:selection. In other WO 
- Darwin, like Haeckel, proposes a universe © 


f orga 


_ isms evolved by chance. Reason cannot accept 


‘as a cause, for it is never a cause ; chance prest! “e 
an effect; it 


sae ire eo 
effects to trifling causes, after giving the meee 
istence by mere chance..To say that racial variati 


when long sustained and amplified through geners” 
tions of animals, will avail at last to change the 
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na of the animals concerned and turn them into 
ifs Species of organisms, is as fatuous as saying that 
. «man wears brighter and brighter clothing, and 
ae into his children a love for more and more 

orful attire, one of his descendants may. eventually 
i ae . rainbow. Indeed, it is as silly as to say that 
child: Ww may eventually become a brightly clothed 
3 for the evolutionary drive (by force of pure 
ee or, if you prefer the synonym, by natural 
ction) is ever upward, from the lower type of 
“ng towards the higher. Reason demands a propor- 
che oe an effect and its adequate cause,—that 
in um-total of causes which contributed to its 
“8. Reason requires a measure and balance in - 


88. Reason cannot conceive of a cause which con- 


pansies it does not possess, and of an‘effect which 
ics eit Perfection the total perfection of all the 
evoke ich contributed to its production. Darwinian | 

On ignores this requirement of sane reason. 


toni theory, therefore, is in conflict with reason; it 
Tadi, . o_. 5 : ogee ge ENA ee 
» Hradicts reason; it must, in consequence, be’ re- 


vette Now, it will not do to say that Darwinian fe 
ution is a development ‘like that of a seed or | 


Serminated cell into the mature organism. The evolu- 


of the seed or cell is not the evolution of one. 
~€S into another by force of accidental variation 
ee unaccountably becomes, on a sudden, essential | seeps 

Nation. The evolution of the seed or cell is the | 


Which 


frowing-up of a specific organism to full stature. — oe 


the best of scientists freely confess that 
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_ - Specific life, and specific drive for development, ae 
present in the cell from the first, and the spe 
the seed or cell and of the mature organism wh 
develops from it is one and the same species. oe the 
is left for natural selection in the development iz 
germinated cell; the type of organism to be se 
is already predetermined. . ‘. 

(it) Darwiniad evolution is in conflict with os si 

- ence. This type of evolution conceives species ne 
varying, ever reaching out by countless vari 

- towards the borderland of higher species. - ert 

sequence, species are not clearly defined. But se me 

experimental science presents us with litantes o 

cies perfectly defined and clearly differentiat 
clear-cut character and stability of species 1s the ve 


t ; «1 teal science. 
foundation of botanical and biological afl the efforts 


« ogists 
of. experimenters, gardeners, breeders, biolog? 


have not succeeded in driving an organism out of 
species into another of either higher or lower us 
‘Varieties are produced in almost. countless ant <8” 
a new species, never. Finally, the attempt tO ariel 
Species directly by interbreeding (the process 'S new 
hybridization) has always failed to produce rortile 
_ species. The hybrid is usually sterile, and when 
its offspring or descendants invariably revert i 
. Species originally crossed. Thus is Darwinian & 

~ tion found to be in conflict with experience. 


- these reasons, therefore,—viz., that the theory co 


4 


sono 


Seams 
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a Teason and is in conflict with experience,— 
€ reject Darwinian evolution as inadequate. We do 


Rot find in this theory an explanation of the origin of 
Species, ae 


Before Passing on to consider Christian Evolution, 


Nace momentarily to inspect the Theory of Mu- 
deVrj Proposed by the famous Dutch botanist, Hugo 
Hes (1848- ). This theory explains the origin of 
oc by asserting the occurrence of sudden “jumps” 
stead evolutionary process. It does ‘not admit the 
rl Variations and gradual adaptations and over- 
isi Which link up all species of animals in the . - 
‘Winian scheme. It asserts a series of sudden 
a he mutations each of which introduced new | 
that if ; 7 criticism of this theory, we may only say "~ 
. 1 It attributes the “jumping power” to organ- 
sms themselves, without the intervention of an ex- 
ies ee force (which is, ultimately, divinely 
wae ), It fails by the same reasons which condemn 
ism. If it means that God directly intervenes 
"Produce the mutations, the theory is not essentially. 
fferent from the third type of theory which sup- 


Species to remain naturally changeless (Cf. oe = 


*MPra p. 137, C)i 8 


Ac) Christian Evolution—There exists to-day a 


Tstaken attitude of mind on the subject of evolution; : 
" “8N attitude so common as to be almost universal, 


_. God is still its Creator.-As a fact, we know that 


som 
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even among students and professors of the natura 
sciences,—which should be firmly and uncompron”” 
ingly corrected wherever it is encountered. It cae 
in the notion that evolution and religion are sub} 
inevitably, and even inextricably, intertwim 
many minds the notion is extended to include ng 
conviction that an evolutionist is a man without cee 
in God. Now, the fact is that evolution, taken si 
as a hypothesis, has nothing whatever to do we 
religion, nor has religion anything to do with oe 
tion. It is a further fact that many professed evo 
tionists have been,—as many now are-—men x 
-» markedly religious life and abounding faith. pi ic 
_ tion cannot dispense with God, and even the ni 
_ | scheme ignores God rather than denies Him. For it 
- rest, the universe is God’s; if He choose to create 
_ and have it go through a slow process of develop” 
~ -and growth rather than to create it in full and com 
plete and final form; it is still a creature-world 2% 


_--earth of ours has gone through a long progress Hf 

volving many changes. There was a time when 
did not, and could not, exist on the earth. There ¥ 
. a later time when organisms existed in species W 
are now no longer found. There are now i 
- organic bodies of species which were unknown in a8 
earlier time. And, for the matter of that, Holy serp 
ture itself tells us that: there was a process 4% ; 
"progress in the creation of the world; God cre 


in existence 


Lt hens beamnis 
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all things in six periods or stages, which, we may well 
believe, were of immensely protracted duration, since . 
Beology seems to indicate as much, and there is noth- 
ing whatever in Revelation to suggest an idea of their 
length. Taken simply as an hypothesis, that is, as a 
Provisional explanation assumed to be tested and tried 
man effort to get at the truth of the world’s history, 
volution is a subject of purely scientific character 
and does not touch religion at all. In our rejection of: 
monistic evolution and Darwinian evolution we have 
mal invoked religion: We have found these systems 
& conflict with reason, with facts, and with expe- 
ei and so we have been compelled to reject them | 
38 inadequate and untrue. We have thrown. aside 
faulty theories, not because they are irreligious 
te indeed, in their practical effects upon human life 
oo undoubtedly be), but because they are 
B Y unreasonable and therefore manifestly false. — 
Mt there is one point upon which many evolutionists - 
bring their hypothesis into conflict with religion, and © 


"is the evolutionists themselves that cause the con-. — 


“ct, like a mad motorist who deliberately swerves 


Car out of line and drives it full tilt into another. = 
Point is this: these mistaken evolutionists unwar- 


antedly teach that man, body and soul, with all his 


ents, faculties, and powers, is a pure product Of ee 


imal evolution. This doctrine no Christian can ac-._ 
pt; nay, no sane man can accept it, for reason recog- 
hizes the fact that the chasm between animal life in < 


as, re mt - 
ae 
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brutes and rational life in men is unbridgeable by i 
organic development, no matter to what lengths © | 
complexity and refinement that development ™Y 
carried. For man’s rational life is not organi : . 
and therefore cannot find its origin or €xP lanation 
organic development. Man’s rational life, as its oper 
tions testify (and operations indicate nature; fun? 
tion follows essence) is supra-organic; it Is sé dg 
in character. ‘This is a point we shall study in de 
in another part of this book. The Christian, 
fore, must reject any theory of evolution W™ 
brings man, body and soul, into the scheme of 0 nee 


development. Notice, however, that the Oe 


not compelled to make the rejection by religion ba 
he makes“it also on the authority of reason ¥ 


finds the theory wholly unacceptable. Ina ie se 


Christian rejects human evolution not only ie 
he is a Christian, but because he is 2 man; not o 
‘because he has faith, but because he has a mind W a 
can tell a hawk from a handsaw. Man ts simp ly © 
. side any evolutionary theory or scheme. eg sanity 
once admitted, the Christian may (since Christia™ 
is utterly reasonable and is the fostering mother? 
guide of right reason) accept evolution a5 °° . 
planation of the world and of the origin of 
if he finds the evidence satisfactory. We have Se" 
that the evidence is not satisfactory (for Cri 
or non-Christian) in the case of the two § 
ion called respectively mo" 


istic and 
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rae has es Any evolutionary scheme, to be 
atts: (i) sae must recognize the following 
explanato aie is not self-existent nor self- 
mately a atter requires a producer, and, ulti- 
existence wigs For matter is contingent, and the 
phnation . contingent being demands, as its ex- 
Necessary nae ; sufficient reason, the existence of a 
is not, of ee infinite being, God. (11) Matter 
itself, alin yy , immanently active; matter is not, of 
ims tg tt matter have life, as it has in organ- 
it cea) for vital functions was conferred 
ai i noe into it,—ultimately, by the Creator, 
emical . to be explained in mechanical or physico- 
Power ¢ €rms. (iii) If organisms have really the 
0 transform themselves into other, and specifi- 
fee tor, organisms, this power must have been 
bave of Bie them by the Creator who wills to 
8anic life so manifested and so developed; 
i themselves, and without specially conferred 
tially hana cannot tend to become things essen- 
ded erent than they are in their own mature and 
ef an Constitution. (iv) Man is outside the. field. 
hamas evolutionary development in nature, and the 
immed; soul is, in each individual instance, created _ 
“diately and directly by Almighty God. — ae 

0 ts these requirements of reason (as well as 
‘ligion) are met, the Christian may, without let — 


drance from his faith, accept an evolutionary a bbe 


or 
ctrine as the origin of species. 


= 
Wee 


> 


REBT 


sdiuili 


i 


: : vi 
_ Again, it may not. We await further ¢ 
- one conclusion or the other. 


| SH trend if one withholds full assent to the “ wa 
- idea?—The scientistic mood, eet . yi 
-. tifte mood. Science is not a matter © raeseee 
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-. Let us now round out our position ae 
_ of evolution by a series of questions an . tin 
Is it possible for a Christian to accept 
as the explanation of the origin of oe va 
‘excluded from the evolutionary scheme !— ed in tt 
Is not evolution already utterly condemn ian 
condemnation of the Haeckelian and eee P 
| tems?—No; two special theories on the ave be 
which evolution is supposed to carry se not be 
rejected; evolution as a possible fact 
denied. Tt bss 
--Is evolution, excluding man, really a : 
not been proved so, even for the lowest 0 


be 
It seems probable enough. It may well | 


on this subjed 


a fact 


; ions of 
-» Are not all scientists avowed champ! 


f ” Fo} 
- “does not speak until it knows,” and can 
~ knowledge by inescapable proof. 


Is not one out of tune with the scientifi 


te | "an show univer. 
mast 
o, but 


a i ena eR le 
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Mmany seats of learning scientism holds, by usurpa- 


ton, the place which belongs to science. Scientism is 
competence, insincerity, 
mask of science, 


trends, of styles and fashions ; scientism is. And even 


or chicanery, wearing the 
i many people,—even learned people,—be- 
| mie t the Catholic Church is the bitter foe of any 
es onary doctrine, and are not these persons there- . 
. eawanced that the Church stands opposed to 
anes And many persons believe that the 
's flat. And some persons believe that a Catholic 

| Rys to have his sins forgiven. If people will not face - 
lf people will not read history, if people will 
"t upon explaining what they do not begin to 

» What shall be done about it? The fact that 
Persons of this stamp are regarded as “learned”. 

sity degrees, is only an additional 
or tears—and the tears are not shed for the 


Cuse f 


* 


is?—. 
evolutionary theory or hypothesis! sai todas | lic Church, the mother and promoter of true : 
ere et it te noe the rancho’ on went hisiasats isn, Fatuity, and mental vacuity, and charlatan- _ ae 
pion any cause or to apaaren feld which ee are, like Poverty, always with us, nor are the 
ees work is to discover the bale oe ay: } Cou free from these lamentable ills. - - mi 
_ investigates. What any scientis Ruskin les a Christian hold the theory that man’s body - 
importance for science ; true science, aS . Ban 


i a 
a iC stages, after being first formed from the slime Ss 
9, carth, until it was adequately prepared for 


* Creating our first father, Adam?—There'is abs 


animal origin, that is, that the body of one : ce 
© individual animal was developed through ore 


$ Purpose of infusing a human soul into it, and 


isin 


- Nothing whatever. 
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solutely no evidence for this belief. O on 
hand, the notion in itself does not appear to & mat 
with reason or with the revealed account of ® 
creation. 
- Could a Christian accept the theory that vate 
least several, animals were thus prepared seis 4 ) 
to the human status by the creation and inius 


many, of at 


‘ge as 
souls?—Absolutely no.- The best scientific ae 
well as clearly revealed truth combine to f por 
that mankind is descended from a single Jes 
ents, and we have it as a truth divinely is te 
the body of the first woman was form 
body of the first man. 
When all demands of reason are m ‘ai 
a scheme of evolution, excluding man, what ooh 
ligion to say for or against the possibility oF 7 a? 
bility of such a scheme as the statement © 
—Nothing whatever. ~ 
« What fas philosophy to say of such a scheme" | 


et in elaboratifs 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this lengthy Article we have learned ae! 2 | 
portant things. We have stated the problem ° se 
origin of life on earth, and that of the orig" ae is | 
cies. We have found that the first origin of are 


: i 
the creative act of an infinite and necessary sce 


- Being and First Cause, God. We have seen Le 


oe: 
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ter does not explain its existence, 


the fact tha: 


nor can it explain 
ieieiane material bodies possess organic life. 
oplain th generation we have found inadequate to 
tity He origin of life, and indeed we have seen 

$ Impossible. We have reduced to two general 


Ses ° 
F © systems which attempt to explain the origin 


Species « 
: Pecies: the theory of changeless species, and the 


nie transf ormed or derived Species. Under the 
inti, a have discussed the theories of inde- 
estences oh —— creations, of seed-essences, of 
OF specifi le by a specially communicated power 
We Brow Ae piel paatides Under the second head, we 
coveted ¢ - - e evolutionary theories, and have dis- 
ion) and 5 aeckelian evolution (or monistic evolu- 
*atura] Pa antes (or the evolution of 
acts, with On): fail to square with reason, with 
: s Para Sabpaa and are therefore to be re- 
wien a ae We have explained Christian 

We are § ve admitted its possibility, although 


bea to acknowledge that it is an unproved 
is, : 


seh asi nena tdi 


eer 


ah 


if 


PART SECOND 


i 


MAJOR PSYCHOLOGY 


AEH 


acete 


ie Part of our manual is devoted to the study of the 
life the nature, and the destiny of man. It studies the human 
“principle or rational soul; it discusses the nature of the 
he its union with the human body, its powers or faculties 
ch are the immediate principles of human operations. 
“se matters are studied in the following Chapters: - x 
Chapter I. Human Life 
Chapter II. Human Sentiency 
Chapter III. The Intellect 
Chapter IV. The Will 


PANIES 


inti 


ath 


i 


CHAPTER I 
HUMAN LIFE 


This Chapter studies the nature of the human life-principle 
pills and discusses the union of soul and body which 
t 


utes man. The Chapter is accordingly divided into two 
€s, as follows: 


Article I. The Principle of Human Life 
Article 2. The 


Union of Soul and Body in Man. 


ARTICLE 1. THE Principle oF Human Lire 


2) The Human Soul b) Nature of the Human Soul.” 
¢) Origin of the Human Soul 


’) THE HUMAN souL 


¢ have already learned that every living body, 
‘very organism, has, in its essential constitution, an 
Clement or constituent part, by virtue of which the 
Organi 


bri ‘sm ts alive. We have also learned that this life- 
ct 


ble is not the material of which the organism is. 


sed, nor is it some special arrangement of that 
Material; neither is it some combination of physical, 
“echanical,'and chemical forces which manifest their 
Mterplay in the organism. The life-principle is some- : 
thing over; it is something over.and above the body- 
Tass, the body-structure, and the body as a field for os 
. NZL 3 ; a : 
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_. the play of lifeless energies. And it is a pio human Soul; the principle of human life; the sub- 
something, not an accidental of the living body. od Stantial form of the living human body. 

‘it is the substantial form of the living body; the fo iy eee 

_ which constitutes the organism as an actual body? | 5) Nature or THE. HUMAN SOUL 

living body, and a living body of one gaminis | The life-principle of a plant is called a vegetal soul; 
The life-principle is the “first act of the phys! fed of a brute animal is called a sentient, or.an animal 
ganic body.” It is the root-source of all the actua pe ‘oul. Man’s soul is called a rational soul because it 
and all the actual power and operation, which ie | 8 the basic Principle of all man’s vital operations, | 
ganism possesses. It is called the soul of the eons .- “ost important of which are the rational opera- 
Now; man, that is to say.a human being, 1s an Yong, that is to Say, the distinctively human opera- 


es life 
\y \ganism or living body. Therefore saa niby of understanding and willing. T he rational soul. 
_. principle which is in him a basic rae umat hie another name for the human soul; we use 
-Iwhich is the substantial form of the living € terms interchangeabl ap ; 


_ body; which is the root-source of all that 1s an’s rational soul is, like every life-principle, the 


_ about the human organism ; which is “the fi el _ . antial form of\the organism which it vivifies. It 
i _. the human organic body.” This life-principle ts @ 8a substantial form\ it is a substance, It is, ike all 
~~ the human soul. . stantial forms, simple or uncom osed. It is ra~ 
_ We have already adverted to the fact that is onal, and thectosc opvu Being spiritual, it is 
arate ancient term soul is seldom used nowaday: ear dea} ~™mortal. In a word, the human soul isa simple, Gener ire 
equivalent or synonym for life-principle. M of ‘ual, immortal substance. We have need to pause 
aie 3 “seientists and philosophers do not, as 2 rule, a Don each point of this description. oy se fe head igi a oN 
> the soul of plant or brute animal. We, however, ha Ee ee 
>» done so, following a very old and honorable U8" | 1. The human soul is a substance. Speaking with - 
~~ But we are aware of the fact that the unqualified te™ .PPTOXimate exactness we may say that all reality — 
~ soul is almost universally understood (among those 8 divided into two erent classes: substances and 
_ who use the term at all) to indicate the spit jo: Qteidentals "The. term accident 4s ‘usually employed - 
_ immortal life-principle of man. When, therefore, ¥° | by philosophers instead of the noun accidental. Reali-\ uw 
speak, in the present study, of the soul, we mean the _ SS then, are substances and accidents. And a reality 
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is anything that can be thought of as ea a location, its state of being at rest or 
isting. Anything actual or positively: poss! i Cidents of cn these are accidents. They are ac- 
\ zeality. No creatural reality can exist OF PUN | tant block of marble, They mark and qualify 
‘thought of as existing except (omitting ot | ‘ty and limit the marble. They are said to 


i i ern us inhere in ae : 
philosophical classifications which do not cone the marble, that 1s, in the substance which 
here) as a substance or as an accident. 


, seit ie eg - And the substance gives them actuality. 
A substance is a reality which is fitted eee whee you think of the marble as utterly destroyed, 

itself. It does not exist of itself. It has ve he Creator | other a ape, its size, its weight, and all the 

and constituting causes ; ultimately, it has its same in bein idents? The substance supports the accidents 

and Preserver. And, taking the term om - te ; in it stands under them, so to speak. And, 

strictly, it always has its causes, for the ee su at tis why it is called substance, for this term 

does not come under the full classification a ee) aan Tom the Latin sub “un dee and ices a 

stance inasmuch as this involves limitations am ree * And right here we dis 

perfections and God is all-perfect. But, to ane : 

our point, a substance exists itself. It does n ae 

as the mere mark, qualification, OE o ee 

tation of something else. An accident, on © Zo sion, | Pesfec 

hand, is fitted to exist as the mark, quali a this ai at 

modification, or limitation of something else; an rae ies as 

something else is, proximately or remotely, 4 its s 


Pporting of accidents,—God is the Su. 
: on F is the Su-. 
~. stance. A block of marble is a bodily substance. ‘me and Perfect Substance, SEEMS SER PS 


angel is a spiritual substance. A human soul, ae a fk said that accidents cannot exist (except 
shall see, is a spiritual substance. A man 1S 2 " Miracle) if you take away the substance they 


ee ¢ 
‘substance,—even though his soul is spiritual, th alify, Th 


3 bodily us the size and weight and color of the 
‘compound or composite of body and soul is the Pos pe Cannot exist themselves, that is, as size. 
Stray 


human organism. i cpealf. . ct, without being the size of anything ;. - Se 
' A block of marble is a substance. It exists at week taken alone without anything which can - 
-- The size of the block of marble, its shape, its oe ‘be “ghed, and so on. But the marble can exist,and | 
its roughness or smoothness, its hardness, its ¢ * &ven if you take away its present weight and 
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color and size and all the other accidents. tan oa 
- change the accidents by dividing the marb — a 
washing it, grinding it to smoothness, mek ia 
putting it into the sunlight or into an an si : 
change the accidents by such treatment, i cael 
not change the substance. Accidents may e ari 
without changing the substance in which they s wil 
but if the substance is changed the acciden aay 
regularly change too. Thus the accidents sa gh 
depend on the substance. But the eae ge 
_ depend on the accidents. True, the te Sake 
regularly have some accidents ; but the wey tak 
_ is that it need not have precisely the ace! - ae 
at any moment, are found qualify it. It does 
refore, depend on its accidents. = 
pied a of this manual will eT 
our use of the word “regularly” in the cae 
" sentences. For Catholics know of one case in ae 
. a substance is changed without a change in acci se 
and of a substance which exists without any ae 
- dents to qualify it. In the Blessed Sacrament we (to 
- the true bodily substance of the living Christ 6 
"gether with His Divinity) without its accidents. 


0 
_. accidents present are those of bread, not those 


_ Christ. In the Consecration at Mass, the aera 
of bread and the substance of wine are changed im 4 

the substance of Christ, but the accidents of bread as 
~ of wine remain; and these accidents remain with 
any substance to support them, for they do not inhere 
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in the substance which is there, namely, the substance 
Christ. This consideration does not, of course, 
Properly belong in our Present study ; it is made merely 
or the sake of completeness, and to forestall a pos- 
sible objection arising from misapprehension. 
A substance is either complete or it is incomplete. 
Yery substance is fitted to exist itself, but not every 
Substance jg fitted to exist by itself, ie, to exist 
One, T €-principle. of a plant or animal is a. 
ee But without the organic body this sub- 
*€ cannot exist. It is incomplete. It is unable to: 
€ other substance as co- 
Hut notice: it is not an accident of that co- 
es as The Co-principles exist together; one does 
‘re in the other after the manner of accidents. 
€nt exists in its substance; an incomplete 
— exists with its co-substance. 4 complete’ 
ance is one that is fitted to exist by itself alone. a 
4S @ plant or an animal is a complete substance, 


An i . 
* incomplete substance requires another substance 
Mth which ; id‘sc 


0 i . . . fee 
fa plant or of an animal is an incomplete substance. 
prim 


€ matter is an incomplete substance. : - ee 
© shall presently see that the human soul is a 
Complete substance. It is not a complete man, but it 
F a Complete soul, and it can exist as 
OF it is Spiritual, and not material (i. e., not depend- 
On matter for existence and operation) as plant 


joins in substantial union (and'so con- ce 
Sa complete substance). Thus the life-principle. - 


a soul by itself... 


/ 
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‘souls and animal souls are. We aan 
the human soul is “complete in the order 0 mes 
‘tiality, but incomplete in the order . Ls ane 
other words: the human soul is a complete ae 
(a spiritual substance) but it is not a ea m), Bul 
(does not, by itself, make the species li 
we have, first of all, to prove that the hum 


HUMAN LIFE 


Tequire a substance in which to inhere. Therefore, the 
man soul which is the first principle of human 

Perations is substantial ; it is a substance. 
Or the rest, the soul is the substantial form of the 


human body, and évery substantial form is, at least 
"completely, @ substance, - ~ 


2 


Sa 
Itis n 


_ _* The human soul is a simple substance. When 

truly a substance. We say that the human soul is simple we mean that 
sed or compounded ; we mean that it is 
compounded of matter and form (as 
Stance is), and that it is not integrally 


of quantitative Parts. The soul is a sub- 
a Which p 


: itutes the 
. Now, the human soul is that which aa 
re Bs ~ human being as a human being. It is that 
Xex 


fi sub- 


: tially 
‘stantially actualizes man, and makes oe te 
different from every other sort of su ne is 
-a lump of coal, a meadow flower, a age 
Between man and other substances t ee me 
stantial difference. But that which eae off 28 
stance in its substantial reality and mar ja é 
‘substantially different from other things, it 
' substance. An accident is not ee ae tes 
itself and its capacity, and establish a su ce ical 
mark a substantial difference. Therefore 
; I is truly a substance. : Ss tant 
;  Rartiee: the human soul is the root-prineiPt 
-. human operations. But operations, in — id 
not identified with that which operates. T: ; si 
_ ds not the same as his thought; the growth o ne 
~ is not the body itself. Operations come sa tan 
_ to operate, and these powers are rooted in the ca 
_| which has the powers and performs the Pesca 
_ For operations as such are accidents, and acciden” 


mA) 


This essential simplicity is not only. oe 
i soul; it is a mark of every life. 
yo f plant or brute animal, and of | aa 
“very substantial form, even that of a lifeless body. 
Further, the soul is integrally simple; it is not made 
*D of quantitative parts. This follows from the fore-_ ; 
Boing. Quantitative parts are bodily or material, and ~ 
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that which has no matter in its make-up as 
titative parts. But the soul has no eee 
make-up; it is a form alone, not matter a 

. Hence it is integrally simple. Again we m 


sub 
that integral simplicity is a property of every : 


‘al (i 
stantial form, even of such as are called anes ( 
the sense that they depend on matter for a ie 
function) and of such as —o ie Ae 

re may leave dry reasoning on this ae 
take evidence for the soul’s simplicity fro hie 
- consciousness. We are-conscious that we can 


| ele e 
that is, we can “bend back” the knowing act 


: saciple 0 
- mind. (which is a vital function, the ae 
which is the soul) upon itself. We can fa Eni 
know ; we can make the knowing act the ri 
we can study our own mental states an cibly oer 
Now, a thing made of parts could not are ok 
©. form such an operation. Part might be pent bath 
7s part, but the entirety could not be whol nes is, P 
“upon itself. This operation called reflec rite 
: the way, a proof.of the spiritual nature cae we 
as well as of its simplicity. But, for the p fection i8 
_ consider only the fact that the power of re quant 
_ @ certain proof of the absence of material or 
es tative parts in the substance which reflects. ainot BE 
Since the soul is a simple substance it = 
divided per se. But there are other simple su orig 
and hence substances indivisible per sé, one aie 
Nevertheless divisible per accidens. Lifeless bodi 


notice | 
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divisible ber se; for lifeless bodies are homogeneous 
n their structure; one part is like another, and when 
© parts are divided, each has the nature which the — 
imbroken body had at the outset. A piece of limestone 
may be broken into many pieces, and each Piece is 

estone, Living bodies are not divisible per se into 
* plurality of living bodies. But plants and the lowest 
satient organisms are so divisible per accidens. That 
is, accidentally to the division of the bodily parts in 
(h 4 way that each part has enough of the organic. 
“erogeneous) Structure to support life, the living — 
wwiture 1S multiplied. Thus the rose-bush can be di- 
va tO @ plurality of rose-bushes, and worms, : 
htly cut in two, can each become two worms. Such 
8 are said to be divisible ber.accidens, and 
_ iT Tespective life-principles are said to-be poten- — 
Y multiple. But with the higher types of animals 
With man the case is otherwise. For here the 
reanism is high] 
'S not complete enou 


y diversified and the organic struc- 


gh in the different parts to- 


Fhe se capable of sustaining a full organic life 


: tas of the undivided original organism. The 
Bher Organisms are, therefore, not divisible, either 


$€ or ber accidens, and, in consequence, their ‘re-. 
Pettive life-prine 


As iples are not potentially ‘multiple. © 

‘0 man, we shall Presently see that his soul is 
Piritua sand a spiritual substance is independent (for 
, ‘nce and proper function) of matter, and there- 
re is in no wise accidentally divisible according to. 
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| ; ich it 
the divisibility of the material organism of whi 
is the substantial form. im sie onde 
The human soul is a substance essentially am 
tegrally simple and absolutely. indivisible. 


3. The human soul is a spiritual peeeen 
spiritual substance is a substance which is at opertbe 
independent of matter for existence an val 2) 
It may be (and in the case of the ie nee 
a substance designed to be the form co) ze ait 
thing, and hence a co-principle with matter » Bol 
tuting a specific essence, of simply a specie ope te 
itself and for those operations which are ee 

_ tself as a spiritual substance, it is always in veel 
of matter. If the spiritual substance is, ne 
rounded and complete specific nature, not vinci 

.. for union with any other substance as co-p sili 

it is said to be a substance complete in nese ee 
_ and in species. Such a substance is, for pre 
angel. But if a spiritual substance be made te 
stantial union with another substance,—s0 si 
two, when united, constitute a compound ae con 
complete. essence or species,—it is said to ee ich 2 

-Plete in species, or incomplete as a species. the 

‘Substance is the human soul. For, taken cage is 
soul is not the complete human essence; the are 
not the complete man; in order to constitute pee 

_. plete human essence or species (the complete bod 
the soul must be substantially united with the Dow 


is’ oapnenennmnemeerettiiinn aaa 


ntmaoneanomder. 
se smn stg inte 


kg po 
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But the human soul 


. , although it is incomplete as a 
Species, is comp 


lete as a substance, or, to adopt a more 
usual Phra the soul is complete in point of sub- 
“tantiality, or in the order of substantiality. It is a 
Complete spirit; it is a complete soul. And it has the 
operations Proper to a spiritual substance of its kind. 
“he human soul does not, therefore, require the body 
" Order to exist and to perform those operations 
Which are Proper to it as a human soul, to wit, the 
Perations of understanding and willing. : 
€ vegetal soul in a plant and the sentient soul in 
animal are material souls, and not spiritual. They — 
"= material masmuch as they depend upon matter for 
existence and Operations. These vital principles 
ve no Operations Proper to themselves considered — pee 
dependently of the organic bodies which, respec- 
k wid they vivify or vitalize, A vegetal or a sentient 
. - Principle has NO operation of its very own which _ Ree te 
not exercise by the instrumentality of a bodily... ece7 
Such.a life-principle is indeed the first princi-... 
sia, the Vital operations performed by the organism. 
it actualizes and vivifies; but these operations. 
Without exception, organic operations ; they are - 
tions which cannot be discharged except in and 
tym the body and its organs. And therefore... - 
cn that the vegetal and_ the. sentient: life-- 
Principles have no existence apart from their respec- 
Srganisms. For if such a lif 


r €-principle had exist- - 
it would have activities ; 


sing, 


since every substance _ 
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has activities once it is constituted in actual sane 
The vegetal and the sentient Dauner ee din 
fore incomplete both in point of substantia vate 
- point of species ; they cannot, without ate : ise a 
organic bodies, exist as substances or as plan int 
mal. But the human soul is incomplete in po 


ee tiality. 
_ Species only; it is complete in point of substan 


tac it dots) 
The human soul can (and when a man dies It do 


exist independently of the human body, an “oe 
. Separate existence it exercises its own Aan 
tions of intellect and will. And is so beca 
soul is spiritual, and not material. a 
How ee we prove that the human soul 2 ah 
ual? We shall see what the soul does; we shall n¢ 2 
its operations, Operations follow essence “e a 
cate the nature of that essence. If the operalor” 
_ the human soul are of a spiritual nature, they re 
__ bly prove that the soul which operates is 2 in 
- substance. But how shall we come at the sou oes 
- Serve its operations? We shall observe the ae cat 
_ of man, the substantial composite of body an corel 
We shall-study the human operations and di 


d in its 


i _ whether these could all be exercised without a spit! 


_ life-principle or, on the other hand, whether some 0 
these operations require a spiritual principle as oa 
sufficient explanation and reason. And what must . 
conclusion be? If -we find that all man’s vital a 

_ tions are such as require a bodily organism for 
"exercise (as is the case with vegetal and sentient we 
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trations) we shall have no choice but to conclude that 
man’s soul is material in the sense that it depends es- 
sentially On matter for its Operations, and: hence also 
for its being or existence. But if we find that some of 
man’s operations are supra-organic, that is, are of 
such character as precludes the possibility of their. be- 
IE exercised by bodily parts or organs, we shall be 
orced to conclude that man’s soul is independent of — 
Tutt in these Operations, and (since operation fol- 
lows and indicates essence) independent of matter in 


q witg) te S F 
oe But a substance which is essentially inde-_ 


if nt of matter is a spiritual substance. Therefore, 
We find that some of ma: 


Organic or Spiritual in cha 


n’s operations are supra- 


ton racter, we have proof in-- 
testable that the soul ts spiritual, — vy 


are ‘OW, as a matter of fact, man has operations which 
independent of matter, which are supra-organic, 
Spiritual character, Therefore, he has. a 


Which are of 
80 H : oe fe . °. ° 
ul which,—since it 18 a substantial principle,—is 


° Shiritual Su 
Hons of man which Prove our point. ESS ES 
.. Man can think, and reason, and reflect, and exer- _ 


acts of the will. These acts or operations are ab- 


Solutely independent of time and place and concrete. 
tances 


Pendent of time, ‘place, and concrete circumstances. 


Nutrition, for example, is an operation: which in- 
Volves definit 


now, within the living body, and transformed a 


bstance. We shall investigate some of the. 


- But an organic operation is not inde- 


¢ individual materials worked upon, here - 
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into the substance of the living body. So with oc 
and generation. So also with sensation: a ier a 
is a definite, individual object, here and now pe 
into the range of sight; a thing heard is one os 
concrete sound or concert of sounds here re ts 
. within the range of the hearing; and so eae na 
- sensations, and with appetition, and locomoti a 
when a man thinks, he forms an idea, he le 
- essence in general or universal, and this a ee 
when he thinks of objects in the bodily wor . will, of 
can know, for instance, what a house is, or 4 : hings 
a tree, or a horse; he can form ideas of these 
and thus know them in a manner that ae 
"> organic grasp. If a man looks at a house, he ie 
‘particular house. But man’s idea of house aan “). 
ited like the sense-perception (which is a aa 
>. Man, by reason of the idea house,—which ie 
has formed by working upon the as howst 
_ to him by the senses,—can understand w peg 
_ means. If someone. speaks of a house, the — 
question understands perfectly without eo = 
any particular house, His mind abstracts fro ae 
~ neglects to consider) the things which make . 
_ individual and concrete,—things like the sty 
_» Size of the house, the materials of which it is 
its location, its time of building, etc.,—and holds det- 
_ the things that make a house a house. The man un oe 
/ stands house in universal. But the man cannot * 
house in universal ; he must, to exercise the 
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8, have within range of his eyes the 
ual; and he must see it in a certain 
é of his seeing. Here we see that the 
: on is characterized and limited by indi- 
Viduality, Space, time, circumstances in the concrete. 
But the Operation of thinking, of forming and having | 
© idea, and of understanding thereby, is not limited 
oF characterized like the organic process. The opera-_ 
ton of thinking, of intellectually knowing, is there- 
ore not an Organic operation; it is supra-organic; in 
t words, it is an operation of spiritual character. 
trefore it proceeds from a spiritual first principle, 
shich, like every first principle of acting or operating 
. 85 1S substantial, Hence the substantial first prin- 
an operation of thinking (of intel- ~ 


operation of seein. 
house in individ 
place at the tim, 
Organic opérati 


ple of the hum 


ly knowing) is spiritual, But this substantial 
first Principle is the human soul. Therefore, the hu- 
Soul is @ spiritual substance. oath gt aie 
As with thinking, so with reasoning. To reason is ee 
to Work a thing out by connected steps of study. One - 
Teasons j 
Strating a theorem in geometry. A student who has oe 
€a careful study of the preceding paragraph, has 
1 Feasoning. Now, obviously, there is no organ or.) 
ily structure by means of which such an operation 
“ould be exercised. The finest faculties (i. e., powers — 
OF vital Operation) that a man has, short of the in- 
llectual faculties here in question, are the ‘sentient. 
faculties. But which of the sentient faculties is even 


In solving a problem in algebra, or in demon- 
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ote 
conceivably competent to study and 2 oh pat 
relationships and draw conclusions? By w By wiat 
faculty can-you do a sum in veaaenaene a 
" organ can you discover that two and two pie 
You can see two bricks; you can hear pais me 
you can smell two odors; you can touch en ae 
bodily objects ; you can taste two a ; z See 
agine two dragons. But you cannot, ie a sell 
sense-organ, lay hold of two—that is, 0 i Se 
not two of this or that, but simply two. ee | 
of man can understand what two means. rae 
fronted with the exacting problem of — ais 
two, does not pause and say, “Two w pee 
little boys and girls first go to school the was ae 
them to make pure mathematical concepts iat 
by connecting the quantities with definite a apple 
materials. The teacher says, “If John had sca 
and Mary gave him two more apples, oe minds of 
: ples had John?” But ina very short time t eh 
the smallest children are ready to dispense and 
apples and with other material seer 40 
able to deal with quantity in the abstract. é a 
children add two and two, and three and ye 
nine and seven, not being puzzled by the task of 


: ing that 
_... dling quantities without any sensible thing 


4 ch 3 
quantified. What organ could. begin to oe i 
_ thing? The brain? You might as well say 


_ the ear. For no organ deals with objects in the 


__. Stract; no organ can deal with objects in uni 


con: 


“eset, en wit 


re 


 Wcumsta; 
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Th 
h 


€ brain is the Organ of the interior senses, of 
which 


we shall hear later in this treatise.. The brain 
1s the 


organ of imagination, for example, 
Memory, 


and sense- 

- Now imagination and. sense-memory can 
deal with their object when it is no longer outwardly 
and Physically Present ; but to do this they must pro- 
Ject the object within themselves in an image that is 
individual, concrete, circumstanced. This is an exam- 
ple of the highest type of organic operation, and it is 
stil a matter of concreteness and individuality and 
nee. But thinking and reasoning are not lim- 

Y concreteness, individuality, and circumstance. 


an’s mind 
Unity, 


abstracy things; they are things drawn out from con- 
“rete and individual limitatio 
omes from the Latin. ab 
draw”), and hence they are 


Organic bodily part, They are things 
Supra-organ 


which require a 


oe 


and draw a picture of it? These-are 


ns or settings (abstract on eS 
“from”. and traho a ie 
beyond the grasp of any 


/ 


ic power to apprehend them, a Spiritual 9. 


seangiecama ss 


Spice etna io mae 
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power. But this power is resident in a spiritual sa 
stance; this substance is the soul. Therefore the s 
ts spiritual, : : 
The soul can reflect. The term is from the ee 
re- “back,” and flecto “I bend.” The soul can Hn 
back upon itself. It exercises this function by cat 
ulty of mind or intellect. The mind can ne self 
_ knowing ; can think of its thinking; can ma as = 
and its processes the object of its own study. ies 
ganic faculty ‘can do as much. The eye cann rie 
itself seeing, rior can the ear hear itself peas pe 
sense of taste cannot taste itself. No organ ae 
ganic faculty can reflect. An organ or bodily eee 
bend back part of itself upon another akan a 
hand can bend fingers back upon the palm. ie The 
bodily part can bend all of itself upon all of itse : 2 
mind can..The mind (or intellect) is therefore s 58 
organic; it is a spiritual faculty. And, in passa : 
it resides in a spiritual substance. Hence the s¢ 
spiritual. ins ae 
peters every nature, every operating aie 
tends towards that which suits it, which 1s good hu- 
it, which answers its connatural needs. Now the de 
» man soul tends towards spiritual things: justice, e 
‘ence, virtue, endless happiness. The human soul ee 
_ Cises this tendency by rational appetition or will. the 
_ there must be a proportion and balance between 


appetition and the object appetized. A purely bodily o 
__ thing has no need or tendency or connatural eget = 
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for that which is of supra-bodily character. Only a 
Spiritual faculty can exercise a spiritual drive or tend- 
éncy. We must conclude that the human will is a 
Spiritual faculty, and, since this is so, the soul, or sub- 
stantial Principle which exercises will, is a spiritual 
Substance, ; 

Let us close the 
Consideration. The 
nal organic body i 
Tenewed, and in th 


present study with one additional 
physiologists tell us that the mate- 
$ continuously being worn out and 
ps € course of a long lifetime a man’s 
“tire body-structure must have been completely re- 
Placed eight or ten times over. Yet the man of eighty 
. recount tales of his.boyhood, his youth, his matu- 
nty. There is something substantial about the old gen- 
tleman which has not worn out, and has not been : 
Tnewed, but has endured unchanged through all the 
Ong years. It is not the body ; it is not something or- 
Banic. It is 
1S the Spirit 
Olds this self unchanged through all the bodily 
nges of a lifetime, OPE Rn ner 


© soul of man is a spiritual substance. Therefore - 
Must reject as entirely untenable,—and as a-the-- 


Sry which not only does not explain human operations 
but contradicts them,—the doctrine of the material- 
‘Sts who maintain that. there is no such thing asa 
Piritual reality, and teach that matter is the single 
‘use of all vital phenomena whether in the vegetal,” 
Sentient, or human order. Notable materialists | of 


Something supra-organic or spiritual. It ; 
ual soul, which constitutes the “self” and. 
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more recent times were : John Tyndall Obes) 
Herbert Spencer -( 1820-1903) ; Auguste 1381); 
(1798-1857) ; Maximilien Paul Littré pene 
John Stuart Mill (1806-1873); Karl 38) 
(1822-1894) ; Ludwig Buechner Ciea4e ; 


4. The human. soul is an immortal substance. ne 
term immortal is derived from the Latin sa aes 
fix in (which here changes its m to the next fo sre 
letter for sake of euphony) and mors (stem 


or. . 
“death.” Thus immortal literally means deathless 


Cede ye 
. undying. When we say that the soul is soilless 
~~ mean that the soul is a substance which does no}, 
cannot, die... : a . 
There are degrees of immortality. (¢) ro un 
conditional, and essential immortality belongs Soe 
alone. God is Infinite Life; God is necessary ioe! 
~ God cannot be non-existent, nor can He be non- t wet 
The immortality of God is called absolute ee 
“ity. (i1) The next (less perfect) grade of pene 
_ belongs to created substances which are so cons ae 
_as to preclude the possibility of dissolution or cs 
Such are simple substances that are complete sn i 
- of substantiality. These substances have no ee 
_ hence cannot be shattered into parts; further, asi 
substances do. not depend upon matter (which 
_ parts) and cannot fade from existence when the wor 
_ ter is shattered into its constituent parts. In a wore 


Eee such substances cannot die either per se or per om ae 
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dens, And this is hesatike they are simple and spiritual 


substances. Their immortality is called natural im- 
mortality. Of course, these spiritual substances are 
Contingent and not necessary beings; they are crea- 
tures i they would not exist if the Creator did not call 

om into being. And, absolutely speaking, the power 


Which made them could withdraw its sustaining in- 


uence a allow them to be annihilated. But, apart 
Tom 


. © Pure possibility of annthilation (which is 
relatively impossible, i, €., impossible because of, or 
"elation to, the infinite wisdom and goodness which 
Would not create only utterly to destroy) these spirit- 
a nes have no capacity for extinction, no pos- 

«ty of dying. Such substances are angels and hu- 
Souls, Therefore, when we say that the human 
et aS ™mmortal, we mean that the soul is endowed . 
: natural immortality. (tii). The lowest grade, so- 
® Speak, of immortality is that which is found in 
bodily things which, being bodily, could and would 
® but which will not be allowed to die. The nature 
nclines them to dissolution, since .’ 


t such substances i z 
are made of parts, but by a divine gift above their 


€or Super 
Such were the 
Adam and F 
"™mortality, 


ed to d 
Souls 


bodies of our first parents. By their sin 


and they and all their descendants were 


is supernatural immortality. Sees 


natural, they are made immortal. 
ve lost. the supernatural ‘gift. of bodily ae - 


ie. The bodies of men, joined with their = we 
.. at resurrection, will thenceforth ‘be dowered 


te SEE tinge 


Bee mnt erem 
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We say that the human soul is naturally mee 
And we say so because the soul has not, either in oe 
intrinsically, or in other things extrinsically, anyt 
that could make its death possible. enero 

First of all, the human soul is intrinsically seit 
tal. We have seen that the human soul is a spit a 
substance which is the first principle of life in ae 

“Itis alive, and it is the source of human vital said 
tions. Now, a spiritual living substance is comp ae 
as a substance and it is simple. These points Od 

volved in the very essence of spiritual substance. 


i : s, for 

_ a simple substance cannot be dissolved into ata _ 
Co A Gat has no parts. But death per se is the disso ee 
oe y a thing into its parts. Hence the soul cannot, 


; uman 
- be corrupted, dissolved, or die. Nor does ae ne 
. f \soul depend on that which has parts, namely, 


fa* 
organic body. We have seen that the soul has opt 


: ra- 
, tions which are definitely and unquestionably SUP 


$0 
organic ; and we have concluded perforce that the 


: a Uae is supfa- 
itself (since operation indicates essence) is SUP 


ae . istence 
" organic; it does not depend on organs for its Ce ‘ig 
/,or proper operations. But death per accidens 


‘ ’ : 
CA passing of a substance from existence by reason 
the dissolution of the material or organic 


body 
which such a substance depends. The soul, howevet 


+ does not depend on the body, and hence does not per 

_y” _ ish when the body is broken into its constituent ae 
Hence the soul cannot die per accidens. Now, ¥ 

“cannot die per se or per accidens is intrinsically 


im 


mortal. Therefore the soul is intrinsically immortal. 
ut that which is intrinsically immortal is so either 
absolute oy by natural immortality. Absolute im- 
Mortality belongs to God alone. Therefore the human 


soul has natural immortality ; the human soul ts natu- 
rally immortal, ee 


; In the second 
Mmortal, T 
Soul which 


place, the human soul is extrinsically 
hat is to say there is no cause outside the 
can or will destroy it. A spiritual sub- 
Stance cannot be destroyed unless it is annihilated; 
that 1S, reduced to absolute nothingness. And annihila- 
Pt can come only from the cause which can create: 
sae create is to draw out of nothingness into actual- 
Y; to annihilate is to withdraw the sustaining cre- 
ore Power and allow the creature to disappear into 


therefore, only God can withdraw the sustaining cre- 


© power, Hence, on the face of it, annihilation is ne 


Possible ; God can annihilate. But when we consider. 
the infinite wisdom of God, and His infinite good-.. 
ness, We are forced to conclude that to-annihilate a) © 
Pititual substance would involve a contradiction in. 
_ © all-per fect Being, and hence such annihilation: is: 
sible. In other words, if we look at God’s power - 
€, we say that God can annihilate. But when we : 
“onsider the other divine perfections (which are not © 
Teally other in God, for all are identified in the Divine | 
. ce and are seen as distinct only by reason of our 
limited Capacity which cannot adequately take them: 


Ngness once more. But only God can create, and,* 


-. an all-good or all-wise God condemn a soul to 
- torments ?” This sort of thing 
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¢ ‘ $a’ 
as they are and view them in infinite ran Hs a 
that God cannot annihilate. For, manifes B apt 
not be wise,—and God is infinite A teaesash ieee 
a substance capable of endless existence se! would it 
tive its capacity and utterly destroy it. a 
be kind or good,—and God is infinite sae san i 
implant in a spiritual soul a “longing a cakes 
ity,” such as that to which all sane se nei 
‘then render the desire futile by complete age of the 
of the soul. Therefore we say, in the ac poet 
philosopher and theologian, “In His pene d power 
God can annihilate the soul ; but by his si vad ord? 
(i. e., His power brought into alignmen cannot 21° 
with the other divine perfections) He : 
ihilate it.”’ Peet be ts sonal; 
: The argument just concluded is cand hae We 
. there is not a shred or scrap of sentiment " or lest Wt 
"pause a moment, in passing, to notice this me oun 
win the unwanted approval of those musta fe 
mentalists. who,—incapable of measuring dignity 
stature of a man and recognizing the glorious “s 
of human freedom and responsibility, —try ies 
_ themselves out of belief in hell by saying, Ho 


and 
tion 


—this unworthy whine 


, . ds 
_.==~is not on a par with our argument — obsta- 
wisdom and goodness of God ee humat 
_ cles in the way of a possible annihilation of the hum! 


ith it, # 
soul. To put the matter simply and be done with : 
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suffices to notice one immense difference in the two 
arguments : if annihilation of the soul were possible, 
it would come from the power of God, man being 
helpless under the process of utter extinction; God 
Would have all to do with it, man would have nothing 
todo with it, But in the eternal condemnation and tor- 
ments of hell, man has everything to do with it, and 
» Strictly Speaking, has nothing to do with it. On 

© contrary, God wills all to be saved, and the eter- 
tal loss of a soul js its own doing, in spite of all that 


a does for it to induce it to choose eternal happi- 
s. 


Summing up the arguments for the immortality of 
the soul 


> We say: the human soul is intrinsically im- 
Mortal 


: Ccause it cannot die either per se or per acci- 
ens; it i 


18 extrinsically immortal because there is no 
Cause Outside the so 


ul capable of annihilating it. 
€refore, the human soul will not die at all. Its im: 
Mortality is natural immortality, for its spiritual 
"ature makes it capable of endless existence and ex- 
Cludes 4 connatural tendency to dissolution or extince-- 
ton. Therefore, the human soul is naturally immortal. 


©) oRtGIN oF THE HUMAN souL 
¢ human soul can come int 

one Way, namely, 
Which produces it 
Word, the human 
being directly 


o existence in only 
as the immediate product of a cause 
in its entirety out of nothing. In a 
soul can come into existence only 
created. Now, God alone can create. — 


Pea oe 
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: . bd ence 
Therefore, the human soul can come ae et 
only by the direct or immediate cares ie ge 
The human soul cannot be ae ie Sia 
of parents. For we have seen that the a of parent 
simple spiritual substance. Hence the es Sp pet 
cannot be divided per se or per acct ag Slot oh 
parts, germs, or elements, to form t nienel tl 
spring. The. fallacious doctrine, Fa child is de 
philosophers generally, that the soul oS as Trt 
rived from the soul of its parents, is “to lead of 
ducianism, from the Latin hae rnihe to jodie 
draw out or across”; the name is mean >, dra 
~ the theory that the soul of human area ee 
out or across” from the souls of the 
Fr odies 
ote human soul cannot be derived ane : 
of parents. The statement is eae aioe 
‘Spiritual substance called the soul can a ag 
ina mere material substance. ST os Me 
a process, produces a result that is of like ee ‘ee 
_ the source or generator ; all that could possibly 
erated out of a body is bodily in nature. 


; snto existence 
-- Now, if the human soul cannot come into 


into ex 
by being generated by parents, it must ae bi 
a istence by being, in each man, directly createt ae 
- There is no other way in which it might me ae 
Each human soul is, therefore, directly an estion 
diately created by Almighty God. Now, the ques 
arises: when is the human soul created ? am hua! o 
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Soul is a substantial form, and no substantial form is 


Produced until the conditions requiring it are present. 
énce the human soul is not first produced and held 
ody. This would be “pre-existence of 
ine theologically reprobated, and phil- 
Sound. The soul does not exist until it 
substantial form of a human body. 
‘refore, the moment of the soul’s creation is the 
Moment of its substantial uniting with its body. The 
‘Sage usually employed to express this truth is 
S: the human soul is created and infused into the 
y at one and the same instant. The moment of a 
OUl’s creation ig the moment of its infusion, i.e., its 
Substantial uniting with the body, 
‘Ow, when does that instant of creation and in- 
'SIOn occur? Ts it the moment of conception, that is, | 
Moment when the male and female elements join 


tS as the 


Primal cell of the offspring ? Many 


Olastic Psychologists think SO;-in fact, this view 
Called traditional, since it has met general. 


T five or six centuries: St::- Thomas Aquinas 
man 


which emer 


. 


In 


to sufficient complexity, the plant soul or sub- 

lal form is displaced by a 
Md this, in turn,-at a later stage of development, is. 

laced by the human soul which is then immedi. 


Y Of the older Scholastics believed that the 
New life “By 


sentient or animal soul, - 
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ately created and infused by a ie ne 
power. Thus, according to this view, t im s aiee 
the soul’s creation occurs some weeks o sm i 
tion. The arguments offered for cre withott 
conflicting doctrines are interesting an iret 
weight, but none of them is absolutely os pene 
the light of authority on the subject, an ae 
of the relative merits of argument on 1 eat wii 
appears that the more probable apie geet of 
asserts the moment of conception as : vat we 
the soul’s creation and infusion. But t ame 
make here is that, whenever the soul . any sins 
fused, its creation and infusion are a of divitt 
taneous, and come of a single direct : bake The 
. power. The soul does not. pre-exist toi is wits boty 
first moment that finds a human soul witho man dics 
is the moment it leaves the body when a . 


. SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


co ee, ed the 
In this Article we have described and defin Ve 


os ife.in man. 

human soul as the first principle of a a substa 
have made a detailed study and proof 0 tality © 

hiality, simplicity, spirituality, and immor . 


into ex! 
- soul. We have seen that the soul can come 


sate 10 
ay Pees immediate 
~ence only by way of creation, direct and i 


a ; “aes 
each instance. We have discussed the mom 


ee soul 
soul’s creation, and have found that ae infused by 
_ not pre-exist to its body, but is created an te instant, 
_ a single divine act and therefore at a sing ho 
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Which is, to follow the more probable opinion in the 
Matter, the moment of conception. 


ARTICLE 2. THE Union oF SouL anp Bopy 
IN Man 


4) Nature of the Union b) Results of the Union 
i c) Place of the Soul 


a) NATURE op THE UNION 


union is either the process of conjoining two or 
mre things into a single reality, or it is the product 
Of such a Process. We use the term union to indicate 
ite Pr ocess of uniting when we say, “The union of the 
“lonies was effected by clear-sighted and heroic 
‘latesmen.” We employ the term in its other sense as 
the product or result of uniting when we cry with 
Webster, “Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 


Parable,” or when we sing, “The Union for- 
ever es 


There are two 
tal union and 
Is Manifested in 
Wise that 
rations, 


main types of union, to wit, acci- ee as 
substantial union. Accidental union 

the conjoining of realities in such 
each keeps its own complete nature and Op 
and so the elements (i.e. things united) do ae 
Use together, so to speak, to constitute a new es- ce ey 


ce. Such a union is observed i 
ve €xample, or in a team of horses hitched together: 


° ina mixture of water and sand. Such a union also - 


na heap of stones, 


Make the one pulling-force which draws the wagon, 
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is ‘the moral union, or conjoining of ein 
brings different men together to form aon eet 
Such a union again exists between the ae na boe 
the car he is driving, between the rower pene sae 
he is propelling, between the organist am n is mani 
ment he is playing —A substantial area tal 
. fested by the conjoining of elements in st! aca 
“a new- substantial essence emerges. Thus ‘ ae 
_ and oxygen, for example, are united to ie proper 

substance, water. Water does not exhibit cath 

ties of either of the gases which combined sf Pail 

and by properties, as we have learned . ne : 
Chap. I, Art. 1, a), essences are recogn! se water i 

tinguished one from another. The essen ih 
neither the essence hydrogen nor the essence ing © 
_ but a new essence which emerges from the umtt 


hope A jon is S# 
hydrogen and oxygen. Therefore this union 


‘stantial. Another example of substantial ee a 
of prime matter and substantial form to con as hy 
actual body. Here the elements do not carn : 

_ drogen and oxygen change in forming wate ‘he 
"ments are incomplete substances (not comp ; 
the elements of water before their union) 4” od 

come together as complements; together gear ae 
@ single completeness or new essence. a of mat- 

body is not matter alone, it is a specific ki from it 
ter; and this specific actuality does not come secall¥ 
being material, else all bodies would be spec?” 


Ree Nor 8 
or essentially the same, which is not the eae? 2 


Ahm MERTEN, BetMe: denim 
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the body form alone 
‘annot exist by itse 
alon 
Poreal Substance of a certa 
Single substantial Cc 
and-form, 

_ A substantial uni 
1S Personal. A simpl 
lustrated in the exa, 
Substantial element: 


» for, unless it be spiritual, a form 
lf. The bedy is not prime matter 
©, nor form alone, but a definite individual cor- 
in essential kind; it is a 
omposite or compound of matter- 


on is either simply essential or it 
Y essential substantial union is il- 
mples just given; it is the union of 
S to form a new essence. But when 
new essence is g complete substance of the rational 
order, the union is personal. A complete substance of 
the Tational order means a complete substance en- 
sored with the capacity for understanding and will- 
"8, even if this capacity be not usable because of im- 


Maturity or other obstacle which blocks,—temporarily : 
»—the acquisition or use of a requisite 
ence. Thus every man, even an infant, eS 
ile, is a complete substance of the ra- 


°r Permanently 
fund of experi 
even an imbec 
onal Order ; he is 


nape a person; and the essential elements —- 
Unite in him to fo eo 


Tm a personal union. OR 


. —¢!8 our contention that the union of soul and body _ eee 
‘uman being is a personal union; further, we: 


each h 


“ontend that the human soul is, in each human being, 
He substantial form of the human organism, or, more 
‘imply, the soul is the substantial form of the man. : 
T doctrine is the common. teaching of all the “ 
Olastic philosophers, and it has been admirably 


Proved-by St. Thomas Aquinas, following and ampli 
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fying the doctrine of Aristotle. There sees 

however, notable philosophers who held a eae 

strably mistaken view that the union of soul a eat 

in a man is merely an accidental one. Plato i 

that the soul of a man resides in his body he ae 

it, much as a rower, seated in a boat, plies the ne 

and directs the movement of his craft. par and 

cartes (1596-1650) defined man as a ae chan 

regarded the vegetal and sentient processes i a 

ical. Vicomte de Bonald (1 754-1840) held t serie 

an intellect served by organs,—une nn vos 

par des organes. We maintain that man is a CO ce, and 

of body and soul, a single if compound = 4 nit 

we hold that soul and body come together a gases 

not as hydrogen and oxygen in water ( for t Cian 

- change their proper nature in their fusion) re 

complete substances which find their Oe and 

union, and result in a substance which is not : a 

not soul but man,—not a mere organism “The two 

pure spirit but @ single human substance. f 
points we have to prove are these: the eee 

° and body in man is a personal substantial union; . 

soul is the substantial form of the living human | 
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. I. The union of body and soul in man ts a p ee 

_ substantial union. We are to show that the s0 etl 
body of a man are so united as to: form one Soe 
ee Now, @ person is, first and foremost, what re 
ee _ phers calla Supposit. A supposit is a complete e ee 


mn nme BEE 
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ual substance which is 
substance, A tree isas 
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not part or parcel of another 
upposit, a horse is a supposit. 
A branch of a tree (while it is still part and parcel of 
the tree) is not a supposit, nor is the leg of a horse a 
_ ‘Supposit. The branch of the tree and the organic parts 
, of the horse are indeed substantial, but they are not 
A Substance which stand, so to speak, on their own feet 
oF exercise their own Operations independently of any 
| other substance.) For the branch manifests the growth - 
and life of the tree: the organic parts of the horse 
€xercise the horse’s operations. You may, indeed, 
( Sever the branch from the tree, and then it is a sup- 
Posit, either as a new plant (if it be such a cutting as 
i ; if Planted, Sustain life and exercise all the vege- 
Unctions), or as a dying or dead limb of a tree. 
‘ leg of a horse, if severed from the organism, is 
SUpposit (or, more correctly, it isa parcel of sup- 
, Pian) but it is not an organic or living supposit ; it is. 
ae of dead matter which will presently be resolved 
the physical and chemical substances which com- 
; Pose it, “ee didcs Sethe 
' There is an old and true saying that “Actions be-. 
ng to the Supposit.”” The growth of a branch is the 
{  SFowth of the plant to which the branch belongs: the 
Movement of a horse’s feet is the movement of the = 
"se which uses the feet. ‘Tf a burglar reaches Soe eee 
i through a window and takes our valuables, we do not 
_ “iter suit against the burglar’s arm and hand, but 
*8ainst the man. For the actions of the man’s armand 
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os tno fo the 
hand are the man’s actions. “Actions belong . e 
supposit.” ae 


ae ne 
Now, (if the supposit be “of the rational or 


ing and 
that is to say, if the supposit have paneer ais of 
will, the supposit is called a person. And 1 et 
show that the actions and operations aes Rie 
man (who is a union of soul and body) are isa’ 
ferred to one single individual substance, then bstatr 
stance is not only the result or product of the - oe 
tial union of soul and body, but of the person alt of 2 
of these elements. Now, as a matter of age i 
man’s operations are referred to one single ee by 
substance, to wit, the individual man. is of them 
reflecting upon our own operations that all 


«- cenwth of 
are ours) Each of us understands that his gt° 


? 


pe eeanee t he 
his digestive function is his; each knows tha es up 


> he sees, he senses, he thinks, he reasons, he 
‘his mind. No one thinks of saying that his ¢ 
“and his mind thinks and his will chooses. He se 
: see, I think, J choose.” And he says rightly, f oN oe 
oe reflection, he is aware that, while he uses his ¢Y i 
-see and his mind to think and his will to choose, 
truly Ae,—an undivided substantial actuality, 
_ uses these wondrous instruments. In a wor ae 
~ clearly grasps the truth of the fact that his der hi 
ences are his own. They are, in many cases, Uf 


control. His eyes will infallibly see if he lets the 


es See 
“] 


ie fe sotracting 
“look, but he may refuse to let them look. “Dis pie 


bol 
Srerteteentindllemenierepimeneeneennetinetiicne tiie SLE ee nae 
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thoughts May oppress his mind, but he can do much 
to banish them by steadfastly fixing his mind on other 
things, He may find it hard to make a choice, but dif- . 
ficulty is not impossibility. Many things a man can- 
hot control ; he cannot rearrange the circulation of the 
blood ; he cannot, by taking thought add to his height 
one cubit, or take off as much from his girth. None the 
less, he knows that his growth is his growth; it affects 
him; it Proceeds from sources immanently active that 
have their root and spring in his own life-principle. 
€ individual character of our nature is apparent to 
tach of us, It is especially manifest in matters of mind 
and will, and through these, it is manifest in merely — 
ily things, We are aware, with unshakable certi- 
de, that our thoughts and opinions and volitions, 
our hopes and aspirations and ideals and ambitions, 
our aches and our pains, our health and fitness, our di- 
8estion and growth, all are ours; each of us recognizes 
these things as his own. And if there is any value in 


uman knowledge, any certitude in human experience, - oe 
1s elemental certitude of the unity of our nature is aye 


ing truly known and truly certain. « 
_ The interaction and interdependence of the opera- 
Hons of a man indicate the unity of his substantial na- 
ture, They show that man is a substantial composite, . 
r, in other terms, that his soul and his body are sub- © 
stantially united, and form a substantial union. And, — 
Since man has understanding and will, this substantial 
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union is a supposit of the rational order: it is a 
son; and therefore the substantial union of its 

tial elements is a personal substantial union. ae 

- One need not go into details to prove the in ct We 

and interdependence of the human oF saul 
shall discuss presently the precise nature 0 : ae 
influence of body and soul; here we merely nee 
the fact without discerning its mode. It is ; oa of 2 
proves beyond all dispute the substantia re ae 
man. And the fact is obvious. How is it tha’ + net 
‘may find his digestion upset by worry? aes life 
tal; it belongs to the rational order or hat of cot 
of a man; digestion is vegetal. Yet it is a is digestion 
monest experience that worry can cause ved distress 
and, conversely, indigestion can cause menta 3 bss 
Who has not felt a loss of appetite for a is 
of tendency for sleep, when some dread st ned 2008 
persently to be faced? Who has not experience Envi 
sentient or vegetal effect of a mental ace 

-. siona healthy young student impatiently wa! eate:8 
dinner-gong. He is ravenous, and plans to & 


ay re 
minor famine when he reaches the table. Before 


P i 
. welcome sound of the bell comes to him, he re 


s : r re 
~-a telegram which announces the death of a dea 


a € 
_ tive. Gone instantly is his desire for food. And i si 
_ information imparted by the sad message is § 
~ thing which only the mind can apprehend: Ag? ae 
- sentient operations can intimately and anstan q. SS 


1 ncaamenannpeentteRtt a 


See smelt is neg, 
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fect the rational operations and the vegetal functions, 
A toothache can make study or mental concentration 
‘possible, and it can upset the nutritive powers and 
operations. A devoted lover of good music may find 
the finest symphony unendurable, if he is nursing a 
collection of boils, A workman in a factory once saw 
2 heavy iron wheel fall upon the foot of a fellow 
Workman, Immediately he ran to the man’s assistance. 
With a mighty effort, he lifted the wheel from the 
crushed foot. Later he found that he was unable to 
reat weight of the wheel, try as he would. 


lift the g 
Yet the incident is explicable, and it illustrates the 


interaction of body operations and soul operations in 


4 man. He saw the accident (sentient operation) ; he 
“nderstood its Significance (rational operation) ; then, 
N Tesponse to his knowledge and the tendency to act 
°n it, certain glands poured their secretion into his 
7 vegetal Operation) and immensely increased 
his Muscular Strength for a short period. It is mani- 
fest, and the Proof of the point lies within the experi- 
ence of €veryone, that body and soul in man exercise 
4common joint operation : the man feels, the man un- ‘ 
“stands and wills, the man is nourished and: grows. - 


yet the man is a union of unlike elements, as one 


: Ows from their operations. Some of his operations __ 
Te organic, some are altogether supra-organic and 


Rot to be exercised by any bodily part or power. We ~ 
Must conc} 


ude that the union of the essentialelements 
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: er 
in a man is a substantial and personal union. a on 
words, the union of body and soul ina man 
sonal substantial union. . 
2. The human soul is the substantial f saa oe ’ 
~~ living body. The human. soul is, as ie + whereby 

times seen, the human life-principle. It is ani ots 
~ aman is alive and can exercise all the eae % 
"man. When life is gone, when the ae oa 
parts at death, the corpse is not a man;! These 
the functions or operations proper to 4 i actuality 
fore we know that the life-principle is : ae ey 
= which is the formal principle of a man s 
‘man; and it is united substantially with ae seca 
- to form therewith one complete and spec! a 
~~ It is the formal principle of a man’s ree : 
out it the organism is not a man. It 1s en 
united with the organism (as we have Jus ae 
~ -constitute a single complete and specific es a ial 
_ to say this is to say that the soul. is anes 
form of the human organism or living de 
“simply and directly is our point establish : p 
We may state the matter in somewhat the © 
fashion. The- substantial form of a body ne 
termining principle (itself an incomplete su 
‘which combines with matter in substantial un 
constitute a body of determinate species OF fA 
Now, that which substantially constitutes ae 
body in its determinate essence as human is 1% 


jon 10 


life 
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Principle or soul. For when the soul departs (when a 
man dies) the body instantly loses its character as a 
human body; the human essence or species is cor- 
Tupted or destroyed in that bodily being. Therefore 
the human soul is the substantial form of the living 
human body, that is, of the man. 

Every bodily actuality is made of prime matter and 
substantial form. Further, every living body has its 
ife-principle as its substantial form. For the life- 
Principle is the thing which constitutes the living body 
~" its complete specific nature. Since the life-principle 


's the substantial form in every living body, the hu- 
man lif 


form in the human living body. 


fre can be, of course, no question here of the 
Substantial character of the form which makes the liv- 
ng body human. We have already proved that the _ 
human Soul is a 


“es, although complete in point of substantiality. For 


: rest, no accidental form could bring substantial. 
determinatenes 


8 to any essence, nor could the removal _ 
of an accidental form induce, of ‘itself, a substantial ce 
Be in the body which loses that form. Yet the 
human Substance js essentially and substantially © 


ed the instant a man dies ; that is, the instant the - 


Soul departs, Therefore the human soul is not an acci- 


tal form. It remains that it must be the substantial _ 2 ace 
body which it actualizes in essence and See 


form of the 
Mature, 


€-principle (or human soul) is the substantial. 


substance, incomplete in point of spe- 
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We shall presently see that man has only one soul 
(for all he has three grades of life) and this one ‘i 
is the spiritual or rational soul. Man, aaa 
rightly defined as @ rational animal. For man % oh 
animal organism, and man has reason or is Agere # 
This definition of man as a rational animal sd a3 
a metaphysical definition. For a definition pig 
an essence ; it names the elements or parts of aot or 
sence; and the parts here named are not vad aoe 
physical parts which can actually be separate? .° as 
from another ; the “parts” here mentioned (i. Ss : 
tionality” and “animality”) are realities Na pr 
mind understands to be present, but which do ee 
fer physical partition ; the parts here named — ie 
physical. If you wish to mention the physical ee his 
arable parts of.a man, and to express OF explait . 
essence thereby, you have a physical aun 

‘man. Thus, the familiar definition given heehee 
_ Catechism is the physical definition of man, Vi2-» 

_ is a creature composed of body and soul. eacr 

_b) RESULTS OF THE UNION + man 
The results of the union of soul and body an 
| are manifold. Here we are to consider three mes 

ones: (7) A man is constituted by this union ae 
single essence and nature with the operations of 


_ kinds of living ' beings. In other words, a mat, 2 | 


though he has vegetal, sentient, and rational isa 
___ tions, has only one soul. (2) Each man has bs 


| 


: 


; 
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; he is not a mere sharer in a kind of - 
ty. (3) Soul and body exercise a 


individual soul 


universal humani 
Mutual influence, 


h 1. A man has only one soul. We have seen that the 
"man soul is the substantial form of the living hu- 
Sahn But man has three grades of life: he is 
is alent §TOws, propagates his kind, and in this he 
fare: a Plant. He has sensation, appetition, and loco- 
mie and in this he is like a brute animal. He has 
Bers and will, and these are his. distinctive 
ai . aculties, Has man then three souls, a vegetal - 
ne aa eaaent soul, and a rational soul? Or has he 
a 7 nee The answer is that man has only one soul, 
ae 1S One soul 1s the rational spiritual soul, which 
1 man the principle of his threefold life. oo 
Plato (sth century B. c.) taught that man has a tri- 
Ple Soul: an intellectual or rational soul, seated in the 
a ma Sentient soul situated in the heart, and a vege- 
ir the abdomen. Certain philosophers of the id 
t Middle Ages,—like William of Ockham (1280- 
7348) and Peter Gassendi (1592-1655) ,—taught 
ta man has two 
Yegetal-sentient, During the last two centuries some 
Philosophers and 
‘ory which assigns to man one vegetal soul, and one. 
tis sentient-rational. The -three-soul doctrine is 


duodynamism; and the doctrine which we here de- 


souls, one rational, and the other 


scientists have advanced a two-soul 


Own as tridynamism; the two-soul theory is called 
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fend, that man has but one soul, is known as aad 
dynamism. These terms derive from the Greek ie 
dynamis “power,” and the numeral sean 
tria “three,” duo “two,” and monos “only, al0 
single.” - ees ae ie . 
Sareenge the more modern type of duodyn ae 
(which assigns to man a vegetal soul and one oS 
- sentient-rational ) is called vitalism. And oe J 
mism is frequently called animism. Vitalism ‘ me 
from the Latin vita “life” or vitalts Levgwar 
_ life” and literally means the doctrine which is i 
"the existence of a vital principle over weir * 
mechanical and physico-chemical forces which 2 atin 
served. in bodies. Animism comes from the 
anima “soul,” and literally means the doct ae ae 
there is a soul in man, that is, a rational spiritua 


and no other. But the terms vitalism and anim 


; ble of 
to be used with great caution for they are mane 


. varying and even entirely. unrelated. interpre il 
-» Thus in our day vitalism is often used as besa d 
- with animism, and yet the terms were origina Ae ry 
_ to indicate opposed doctrines, viz., a plural-soul ism i 
and a single-soul theory. Again, the term sare do- 
used to designate a doctrine far removed from 5 
main of psychology ; it indicates a debased ia 
_ religion which amounts to ancestor worship. 
Now, the human soul is united with the body 
‘substantial form. We cannot admit a plurality of su 


_ Stantial forms in a single bodily subtsance. Be . 


as its 4 
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admit the existence of a plurality of souls in the hu- 
man organism is to admit a plurality of substantial 
forms in the one bodily substance: Man, if he had 
€¢ souls or two, would be an aggregate of sub- 
stances, and not a single substance. But the testimony 
of consciousness js altogether imperative and ines- 
Capable in its urgency against such a possibility. Man 
'S inevitably aware of the fact that the self is a single 
self; that it is the same substantial béing which feels 
and Teasons, which grows and wills. Therefore there 
isa Single unifying and determining principle which 
18 the basic and ultimate determinant of the human 
‘ssence and nature. There is, ina word, only one 
“Sul or substantial form in a man, and not a plurality _ 
of souls, And, manifestly, the soul which makes a 
ac * man and distinguishes him substantially from 
Other bodily substances is the rational soul. The 
Yegetal soul would not differentiate man from plants; . 


Sentient soul would not differentiate him from : a en 
Tute animals. The rational soul, which we have. 


Proved to be simple and spiritual and immortal, is 


the ultimate human determining principle. Man has es 


one soul. It is the rational soul.) 


St. Thomas Aquinas, in his book Summa Contra - 
entiles,a ‘summary of doctrine written to contro-_ 
Vert mistaken pagan philosophy and theology,—says” 
t when once a thing is constituted in its complete _ 
“sence and nature, it takes on no new form except in 
30 accidental way (for if it were to receive a new 
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substantial form, this would replace the one already 
there, and the essence would no longer be th 
plete essence it was, but a new essence). 
received or “taken on” accidentally is somet 


side the established essence which receive 
antial form of a 


e com- 
And a thing 
hing out 
s it. If, thet, 


the vegetal life-principle is the subst 

body, that body is and remains a plant, and to col 
ceive of a superadded sentient soul or rational soul of 
both, would leave the body still a plant and nothing 
but a plant. However, one cannot conceive of a super 
added soul which leaves the original soul still in occu 
pation. One cannot conceive of a soul in an acciden! 
capacity ; for a soul as such is a substantial form, am 
it gives substantial determinateness and — t 
character to. that with which it is conjoined. we 
_. therefore, reject as impossible the plurality-of so" 
theory. ; a age 

We have already noticed the interaction and ae 

dependence (rightly understood) of the three = : 
of operations and operating powers observable 1 
man. There would be no conceivable explanation is 
_. this harmonious interaction, and this simultaneous 4 

cord of the human functions, if there were three so 


e 
_Or two, in the same human body. Why should not i 
f one = 


tal 
d 
ial 
Is 
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losing sentiency, why should a man at the same time 
_ his vegetal powers? Why should he not endure 
eS a time as a plant? And why should not the plant 
a and the animal life die out of a man and leave 
ee inorganic body with a rational soul,—if such 
thing were conceivable? For three souls are three 
substantial Principles or forms; and three substan- 
rales are, by their very nature, three independent 
fae . unified character of man’s operations ex- 
aie oe solutely the possibility of a plurality of souls 
M neously actualizing the same human body. 
an has but one soul. We have seen that this must be 
© rational, or specifically human, soul. 
RN how can the rational soul be the first princi- 
Ple of vegetal and sentient functions in man? How 
oe ae be the principle of bodily operation? The 
ty is more apparent than real. For a higher 
ted can possess all the perfection of a lower power, 
ae of an essentially different kind of lower power, » 
fade exercise the operations of the lower power vir- 
tio a The rational soul is, indeed, formally. ra-. 
sie that is, in itself as such it.is a rational soul and 
a vegetal or a sentient soul. Yet, actualizing an 
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°rganism fitted structurally for vegetal and animal | eee 


°perations, the rational soul has the virtwe or power: 
of Vitalizing the organism according to its connatural 
“pacity for life-power and life-operations.’ The. hu- 
man soul is thus said to be formally rational, and vir- 


ally vegetal and sentient. Consider an analogy or eh 


: clude, the power to appreciate the charm 0 


“cise, in-an organism, the lower operation: 
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at naval 


two. The King of England appeared recently at na 
maneuvers off Spithead as the Lord High Adm 
of the British Navy. Being formally, so to speak, Ff 
king, he is virtually the lesser officer whose oe 
chooses to play. Again: the grown man has all the 
strength of the boy, and something more. The et 
can lift all the weights which the boy can lift, am 
~ more too. Once more: Professor Jones, who ee 
on metaphysics at the university, may come home al" 
play nursery games with his babies. The babies a 
not, one surmises, lecture on metaphysics at a we 
versity. The lower power requisite for nursery a : 
does not include the higher power required for lect a 
‘ing on metaphysics. But the power for pra ce 
- metaphysics may well include, and indeed show 
f simple an 
- innocent entertainment; certainly it can include . 
lower power, as the admirable professor amply nae 
onstrates. And so can the higher vital principle ex 
s for whi 
that organism is connaturally fitted. The analogies t 
~ have employed are admittedly very crude and very 
_ fective, yet they. may serve to stir a thought 10 
‘that. ce peed see ade Coe te Seer : 
© Reasoning sheerly from the impossibility 
substantial forms simultaneously actualizing 4 ; 
organism ; considering the impossibility ofa substan 
__ tial form existing in an organism as a mere accl aa 


single 


<< ‘ote? ity 2 
form ; noticing the wondrous harmony and unity f ws 


of three 
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the human functions of the three vital orders ; weigh- 
ing the fact that a superior substantial form may vir- 
tually exercise the operations of inferior forms; we 
are forced to the conclusion that there is in man one 
only soul and that this is the rational soul, which we 

ve already proved to bea simple, spiritual, immor- 
tal substance. This one substantial soul is, in each 


a substantial first principle of all his vital ac- 
vity, foo 


.: 2. Each man has his own individual soul. Not only 
Phe there been mistaken philosophers who would 
OWer a man with more souls than he could possibly 
Possess ; there have also been philosophers who would _ 
i let a man have his own soul, but gave only one to 
the whole human race, and let each man participate 
i Its service, as a million men walk in the light of one. 
common sun, each employing its service to his own 
ends. Such was the doctrine of Averroes (d. 1198), 

an Arabian philosopher who lived in Spain, and whose 
tabic name was Ibn-Roschd. But the generality of — 

Philosophers has always agreed with the generality of . 
umankind that every man has his own individual — 


oul and is not a mere sharer in a kind of universal. 


human life. a ee ee ee hada ate 
ae question is not without its interest and in- 

1 
in 


Scopic identification, we are all familiar with the truth , 


Sue. It is easy enough to see that each man is - 
dividual. In these days of thumb-printing and micro-. 


- record some sort of spiritual thumb 


0 
-- different individual persons. But they are © 


‘quantified under the actualness which come 

SS . ; 
~ man as this man and not that, as John and no 
couplet lists: the “‘individuating marks” of a 


‘Teality, and we make a free translation of it in 
Le lowing bit of doggerel: oa Man ME 
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ae ae in 
that no two human beings are perfectly panies 
minute bodily particulars. But,the soul ash bf i 
a spirit cannot be “individuated” by size or sex 


° “ 1 t .” 
marked by quantity (or simply quantified matte ) 


e 
is the principle of individuation, it is that abate 
individual is known as an individual, as differen a 
from other individuals of the same specific natur 
itself. But the form, that is, the substantial he 
the principle of specification; it is that ene 
ing is actualized in its proper essence Or ee festly 
Tom and John and Mary and Helen are » Giffer 


i ore ig eee es ings. And it is 
ent in point of their species as human being aaa 


the soul which makes each of these persons 0 "Nt, 
being. But the body is part and parcel 0 Suing when 
an essential element; it contributes. see composite 
present in its quantified actualness, tot 7 feted 
which we call a man. The prime matter © s with the 
dividual 
Helen, 
+ yee ermi- 
as Mary and-not Tom. For all the individual deter™” 


: Latin 
nants are, in final analysis, material. An arene 


actualizing form, is that which marks the 1n 


the fol- 
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Form, shape, place, time, 
Tribe,/country, name; 
In no two cases 
Are all the same. 


In other words, no bodily reality (and man is the 
ily reality here under consideration) can be ex- 
actly identified with another such reality on the score 
of form (accidental form, such as structural form or 
Morphological type) ; shape (individual variety of 
Structural form; also condition due to age, health, 
tte.) ; place of existence and time of existence; an- 
cestry; native land » name. No two human beings can 
the Same on all these scores. And, in consequence, 
We distinguish one individual from another. And all 
these Points of individuation have reference to the 
Material or bodily being of the individuated - men. 
. OW, when it comes to a spirit, we cannot apply our ~ 
Individuating test; for a spirit has nothing material — 
about it. How is Tom’s soul to be distinguished from 
Mary’s soul? You may say that the question is idle so 
“r as living human beings are concerned, for these 
always are bodily, and the soul is substantially united 
With the body to constitute each individual person, 


and shares, so to speak, the individuation. which is © se 


recognized in the bodily element of the human com- 
Posite. But the philosopher is not concerned with that _ 
alone which is recognizable in the present state of _ 
uman living beings. He wishes to know whether, as 


4 fact, he can prove that “his soul is his own.” 
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Now, the human soul is the substantial form is 
human body. But one and the same substantial ' 
cannot be found in a plurality of individuals. wd. 
could, then the individuals would be no true pea 
uals at all; they would be contradictions ete ae 
selves. If John and Mary and Tom and He nae 
individuals (as no one doubts) and yet have ore 
mon substantial form, it follows that John and Mal 

and Tom and Helen are one undivided substance, a 
are not individuals after all. Each individual is 
it is; it has its own being; and the principle s ts 
being (as of all its fundamental actualness) : 
substantial form. But the being of Tom 1s Tom 


d is sick 
ing, not Mary’s: Tom is born and grows, an § Mary 


or well, and lives and ‘dies, independently © 


singe. 2 life and death. 
and Mary’s growth and health and li viple, $0 


- Yet it could not be so, were their life-prin 


follows 
or substantial form one and the same form. It 


necessarily that each human individual has / 


- one soul and is not constituted and actualized yy 
~~) general or common human substantial form. ~ oat: 
. © Again we may call upon the testimony of cons 
_» ness. Each human being is aware, inevitably 
“sarily aware, that he thinks his own thoughts, Se 
“up his own mind, does his own reasoning. These 


ee en : the 
tions are not bodily; they are the operations of the 


recent b- 

spiritual soul which is the life-principle and the ant 

~ Stantial form of a-man. But if there were only ne 
~ human soul: for all of us, or if there were only ey 


and neces" 
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human soul for any group of individuals, this inde- 
pendence of spiritual experience would be utterly im- 
Possible. There are, therefore, as many souls as there . 
are human beings, 

Each man has his own soul. But how is the soul 
of one man marked, so to speak, as distinct from other 
souls? Let us employ an analogy. Conceive of pure 
Whiteness (not the varying shades of grayish white . 
that pass by the name) in a bank of snow, a sheet of 
Paper, and a mass of chalk. The whiteness is abso- 
lutely pure, and in all three substances it appears the 
same identical color. How do we distinguish the white- 
ness of the snow from that of the other substances? 
Precisely in this, that the whiteness of the snow is the 
whiteness of the snow, and not the whiteness of the 
Paper or of the chalk. Similarly, the whiteness of the 
Paper is its own, and is not to be referred to the snow 
or the chalk. And so with the whiteness of the chalk;: 
it belongs to the chalk, not to the other substances, Al- 
though the whiteness is exactly the same grade or | 
degree, and the same essential kind of thing, its in- 
dividual applications, so to. speak, are distinct, be- 


Cause of the distinction of the several bodies to which = 


the whiteness is ascribed. Now apply the analogy. - 


ch human soul is, as a fact, the soul of one individ- 2 : ae 
ual man, and it bears a real relationship to the body of = 


that man, the body which it in-forms and actualizes | 
48a human organism.. And this relationship. (al- 
though a thing extrinsic to the soul itself). is indj- 
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vidual in each soul, inasmuch as it refers each soul! 
to its own individual body and no other. In = : 
relationship we find the “mark” which — 
soul from soul. It is theological eek mer i 
psychological opinion, although psychology fin dite 
view wholly acceptable,—that in the life ee 
grave, before the resurrection of the body, aoe 
souls are distinguished one from another by ie 
trinsic but real relationship which refers ¢a : 
to the one individual body which it once actua 
and in-formed. 


‘ e 
3. Soul and body exercise a mutual tnfcnce: 
have spoken more than once of the oon a 
play of vegetal, sentient, and rational opera furthet 
a man. It is necessary to raise the point for faculty 
consideration. We have to dispose of some are 
notions on the subject, and to determine the eee oe 
_ of the efficacy of soul and body in their interac d 
-. mutual influence: : f body 
_ .:-Plato and Descartes denied the influence © 
upon soul; and the only influence of soul Eb ae 
which they recognized was conceived of as ae dot 
. ment, such as. a rower might give to his boat. T pe 
trine is logical enough in view of the pene the 
both Plato and Descartes assumed, Nits ce mos 
union of soul and body is not substantial but 4 
_. dental. This premise, however, is, as We have prov 
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a false Premise. And the conclusion here drawn from 
it is, as we shall see, likewise false. 
__ Nicole Malebranche (1638-1715) believed that it 
1S impious and false to assume the existence of any 
2ctivity except divine activity. He denied all activity 
n Creatures; and hence denied the proper activity of 
man, and the influence of soul upon body and body 
upon soul. Malebranche explained the vital operations 
n this way: God produces an effect,—in the vegetal 
Order, let us say. But this effect, since it takes place 
ma balanced organism which is of God’s own mak- 
'N&, disposes the sentient and rational parts of man 
to exhibit a function. It does not produce the opera-. 
ton in the sentient or rational part, it only disposes" 
se for the operation and sets up for such operation 
o” Occasion, which God takes and so produces the op- © 
‘ration. This doctrine is called occasionalism; it is 
- fantastic hypothesis wholly unacceptable. First of ~ 
all, it makes nonsense of the substantial union of 
..) and soul, and turns these two elements of a man 
into a pair of machines arranged in a kind of acci- 
dental accord, so that when God uses one as the in- 
Strument of action, the other is disposed for a similar. 
and harmonious use. Secondly, the doctrine limits. 
the infinite Power of God, and makes it impossible 
for Him to create anything that shall have power to 
act or operate as a secondary cause (since, indeed, — 
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is the only Primary Cause). Thirdly, the doc. 


ruben oe s E lock on 
might conceive of any influence of one cl 


r° 
ee . . or a 
or change of one clock ts sufficient reason f 


es universe, in general as in detailed activities and 
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trine is apt to lead one to a belief in pager 
theory that everything is part and sae 
Deity), for if only God. can act, the various és 
things about us may easily be conceived as mere ee ' 
or manifestations of God. Fourthly, the — 
Malebranche destroys human liberty, and a ea 
man all responsibility; for if man is not tru y : 
and not the cause of his actions, how shall he ane ly 
responsible for them? Lastly, the doctrine pet 
gratuitous, and has not the panni of a rea : 
- argument to offer in its own support. : - 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnite (1646-1710) air 
ceived of body and soul in man as two me God 
ing side by side and perfectly synchronized. as 
the divine “clockmaker” who has set up as ‘d 
drous timepieces, and, by His eternally eu 
_ plan for a harmonious universe, He keeps ae (oF 
mh ticking and marking time in perfect accoré. 
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: ver 
-.other, it. would amount to this: that the mo 


responding movement in the other, and the get 
oy movement actually concurs with the first by the 

of the great law of the Creator which keeps the ¥° t 
in harmonious and unconflicting activity. Rate 
- law is called by Leibnitz the law of preéstab the 
-- harmony, It is manifested everywhere throughout - 
tions; and so it is manifested in the relationship f 
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soul and body and accounts for their so-called mutual 
influence, Manifestly, this doctrine falls under much 
the same condemnation as that which occasionalism 
deserves, The theory of Leibnitz would destroy the 
substantial union of body and soul, and set up in its 
Stead an accidental disposition for agreement or co- 
Operation between the essential elements of the living 
man. Further, this theory would entirely destroy hu- 
man liberty and responsibility (and hence would de- 
Stroy morality) by making all actions and operations 


the Product of an inexorable preéstablished law. In- 
Cidentally, 


all actions, even those that are evil. And, since God, 
through th 


e law of preéstablished: harmony, would 
.- ul only active power in the universe, this theory 
inclines the mind towards pantheism, the most hor- 
Nible and degraded of all false doctrines. Finally, the 

Sory is gratuitous, and instead of explaining the — 


mutual influence of soul and body, it explains it away — 
and denies it. : as y Lhe aah 


A doctrin 
Nitz is the 
who 
frations in man 
” parallel seri 
of two clocks, 


e similar in many respects to that of Leib- 
theory of Friedrich Paulsen (1846~1908) 


the soul and body are rather two rails 


of a locomotive-track over which the only existing _ 


“nergy (a universal will-force, or world-soul) moves 
to manifest 


what we call the active life of a man. 


the theory would make God the author of 


taught that the sentient and the intellectual op- — ee 
proceed, without any realconnection, 
es. Instead of presenting the semblance eae 
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: an-psychism 
Paulsen’s doctrine, in general, is called ae a ne 
(from the Greek pan “all,” and psyche gine 
everything is but the manifestation of a 


° 7 ti n to 
will-force or world-soul). In special applicatio 


NE ho- 
man and his operations, this doctrine is meee é 
physical parallelism (from the Greek . ae 
and physis “nature’”) to indicate that Piaial 
soul and man’s bodily nature are kept in pa 4 thi 
harmonious activity. We need not ae = 
strange doctrine for a longer space than pee by- 
point out that it involves the self-contra es 


an 1M 
pothesis of pantheism, destroys all hum 
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viduality, denies the substantial union : igre - 
soul, and contradicts reason and factua pene 
Another exponent of the theory of psy 7887); 
parallelism: was Gustav Fechner ( anes “new PI" 
‘pioneer par excellence in formulating AG plication 
chology”. of specialized observation, an eats : 
of psychological principles in human re guch 3 
and in the departments of human activity, idanth 
commerce, medicine, education, vocational ae 
_ étc. With Fechner psychology began to eee 
__ the laboratory and to take up its work in s 
~ hospital, in office and on the street eer 
- names associated with the theory here cons! sch J 
Wilhelm: Wundt (1832-1920) and Friedrich 7” 


= (1849-1914). jon and 
= -. ‘Thereisa theory called Behaviorism, fathered as 


| 
| 
| 
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fostered by our contemporaries, Drs. Watson and 
Otsey, which destroys the interaction of the vital 
Operations and the substantial union of soul and body 
Y tuling out of account all the data of consciousness. 
thaviorism holds that all man’s actions are no more 
than the Tesponse to stimuli, and a man is no more 
truly active on his own account than a warping board 
that twists under the influence of the hot sun, or 
than a lump of coal that disintegrates and sends off 
Smoke when thrown into the fire. Of course, if we 
“ny Consciousness and its proffered evidence, we can 
Prove Nothing in any field, least of all can we attach 
Value to the conscious experience which manifests the 
Mutual relation and influence of body and soul in a 
man. Behaviorism is self-contradictory. It tells us 
that there is no such thing as consciousness or mind, S 
and asks us to be conscious of that fact and to bear it © 
mind. Behaviorism is, to judge it on its own prin- 
“ples, but a warped reaction to some unknown stim- 
us, A behaviorist does not know “how he got that 
Way,” nor has he any means of knowing what his. 
Way is, since he is wholly unconscious. 


here is another doctrine, favored by some of the 
follow 


Matician 
@8gerates 
and 
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Leonhard Euler (1707-1783), which ex-_ 
the influence of the body upon the soul, 
makes this direct. Yet the body, being material, 
“annot directly influence that which it cannot meet in 


ers of John Locke (1632-1 704) andthemathe- 
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a hase S eee The influence of body upon soul 
Shee , but not direct or per se. For the body has, 
mentee: power of direct influence except in the 
zi cae ipa the body per se is not active 
activity a a is the soul that is the seat of ‘vital 
tional Odily man. Hence, while there is unques- 

Y an influence working from body to soul, the 


certain becatise the soul is the substantial form of the eee exercise such influence, must first be alive, 
: tst be vitalized by the soul, In the last analysis, 


body ; it is “the first act of the physical organic body. ti 
BAS the soul which is the root-source of bodily activ- 


oul is with- 
(ii) The body acts materially with the soul, or ® diy es 
 €ven of such as turns its influence back upon the 


quantitative contact, and, of course, the soul Is W" 
uantitative 


out quantity and cannot receive a purely q 
impression in a direct manner.. 

The true doctrine on the mutual-influence of body 
and soul in man may be summed up as follows: 0 
The soul influences the body formally and gv | 
its being and its capacity for vital operation. 


fluences the soul materially, inasmuch as it concuts Soul. As F : 

with the soul, or suffers the soul-action, in establ Sophia te Lortie remarks,—in his Elementa Philo 

"ing human nature. (iii) Once: substantially um e soul ee eit would be truer to say that 
ul acts on itself through the mediation of the 


; soul and body exercise a mutual influence. es body” than to 
is the root-principle of all the vital operations ad isiean wie kersgy fencer: 


ow 
-vegetal, sentient, rational. And we have seen h 


. ° i ef, 
these exercise a mutual influence. A vegetal a ! 
a 


©) PLACE oF THE souUL 


eal eee here to determine the locus or “seat” of the: 
i ae The soul is said to be located in the body. 
which ai It Is an interesting and important question _ 

are: = where precisely the soul is situated, and 
find thet cae of its placing or location. We shall 
pe te e-soul 18 everywhere in the living body, 
ayer to be assigned to head or heart or trunk or. 
_ ne the exclusion of other parts of the body. 
Orns 7 in the body and is not limited to one 
beh ce. ren Further the whole soul isin every 
life of the Lone Ody every part that shares the 
# the body has the life-principle of the body. 


-. for instance, can impede rational activity; a7" 
derangement can have an effect upon the re 
_ and it is a commonplace that when a mans © 
condition is what it should be, when he is “in ee 
of condition,” he can do his best mental or rat? 
~-work, Conversely,—as any nurse or doctor eet see 
| -oothe freedom of the mind from worry oF distres? 
a tremendous aid in restoring proper bodily ie 
tions, and in helping. the body to react properly aa 
-. treatment which aims to restore its integrity 
“power. (#v) The influence of soul upon body 15 P 
ical and direct; it is what philosophers call ap ny 
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And since the life-principle in man is indivisible = 
uncomposed, it cannot be partly ane P os a 
partly in another ; wherever it is, it 1s 1 ee ent 
There is no contradiction here, as we shall preset 
see. First, however, we must determine how ook : 
can be in a place, and how one thing can bess a 
thing. ‘ 
A thing that is in a place i 
bodily dimensions correspond with t + to be a 
sions of the spot where it exists, ee 4” and 
cumscribed (from Latin circum — nes : might 
scribere “to write”) by these dimensions. ne mig 
use in illustration the child’s familiar action 0 Fate 
a round object, such as a coin, upon 4 aoe 4a 
and drawing a:line about it with a pencil. sia & 
on the paper indicates the outline of the be per on 
~ mensions, and also the outline of that area 0" apie ss 
which the coin rests ; these two outlines or dim ti 
are coincident; the coin is located on 4 spot nmot 
_ “written around” or circumscribed by the va whi 
_ dimensions of the coin and the area of paper age cut 
it rests. To be thus in a place is to be located ee 
_ scriptively. Manifestly, only a body can aes 
_ in this manner, for only a body has the exit n We 
terial dimensions that can be “circumscribed. he 
know, therefore, at once, that the soul is wee in 
ue body circumscriptively, for the soul is not 4 y : 
“a spirit. ys eee = 


_. A reality can be in a place, or in 


e in such wise ne 7 
h the bodily dimet 


another thing, B 
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eee ways. It can be there operatively if it exercises 
a Ina literally located (i. e., circumscriptively 
ted) body. Thus the life-principle in any living 
liv z oo is in the place, which is occupied by the 
ots i y itself. The life, and the life-principle, 
i: naa is where the tree is. You cannot measure 
ea 1on of the life-principle or the life of the tree 
sana er te tape-line. But you can measure the tree 
sare where the tree is, there is its life and life- 
tivelys ri ‘a indeed circumscriptively but opera- 
ieee i ife and life-principle operate in the located 
ieee ne ous the substantial form of any body is 
ais a ee oy is. Wherever the block of marble is 
cated” aL its marble-ness” is, so to speak, “lo- 
fags : sort of location or place is. called in- 
tera se ‘he the substantial form in-forms the mat- 
fishies akes it the specific kind of matter that it is: 
fad sa our example, and not wax, nor lead, nor 
dein ; T any other substance except marble. Acci-. 
vice soe also in-form a body and are “located” 
fits of rs body is. Thus the hardness or the rough- 
ai = marble block is located where the block is 
ee finn: are located informatively; they are — 
they hts ¥ in the place occupied by the body which 
fica Pa igs Created forms which are made to in-. 
itively ; uy reality are also said to be “located” defin- 
oe n the body or bodies’ which they in-form; 
ack to say, they are definitely and definitively in 
es and exercise their effect there and no- 


pee 


eee The whole body is alive ; and it is alive by reason ° 
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where else at the same time. Thus the substanti 
form of this marble block is here in the block, vi 
in another block or in another substance; a =. 
hardness or roughness of the block is not the 
ness or roughness of something else. bod 
We assert that the human soul is in the human y 
informatively, operatively and definitively. 
the whole soul is in every living part of the 
body.ir: pee or pe 
Plato taught that the rational soul is in t ‘) 
the old Greek Stoics (4th and 3rd centuries an 
thought that the soul is in the heart; Tena 
lieved it to be located in the pineal gland (a tiny & : 
in. the brain). These opinions arose, of course, 
of the fundamental mistake of making the ee 
soul and body an accidental union and not a substai 
one, 'as:we have proved it to be in fact. We notice 
_ following points of true doctrine: 
I. The entire soul is in the body taken 


Further 


living 


the brain; 


asa whole. 
f its 
.. life-principle.: Therefore where the life-principle ed 
"not found; life is not found. But life is found i" 
whole organism. To state the same doctrine ey 
_ ferent terms: the soul is the substantial form 0", 
_. body and gives it being and character as an Of 


human body. But the whole body has the being 3° 


e 
character of an organic human body. Therefore th 


tee : ives 
whole soul is in the whole body. The entire body liv 


ve 


s 


. 


|" aemaeemenmaemimencamaeniitiinnmns 2 ccm meaaeeemenmatn eden 


=> 


. 


ee 


oe by reason of its one life-principle or substantial ae iu 
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Which is, to speak metaphorically, “coextensive” with 
the body which it in-forms. 


2. The entire soul is in every part of the living 
body. The soul has no parts, and -hence cannot be 
partly here and partly there. It cannot be conceived 
oo Kind of internal shadow-man which maintains a 

shape” inside a human being like the outer shape 
of the body : having arms inside the arms and head 
Inside the head, and so on. Wherever the soul is, it 
Must all be there. It is simple and indivisible. There- 
fore the entire soul is in every part of the living body. 

« Student will probably recall the sneering. Dr. 

‘lson of Canon Sheehan’s Luke Delmege. When 
By Present question was discussed at a dinner-table, ' 
the Conclusion we have reached was enunciated, 
© Doctor pulled a hair from his head and held it in 

. candle-flame, saying, “My fluttering soul, fare- _ 
well!” OF course, the Doctor merely aired his ig- 
ae if not his inability to understand the terms _ 
ol the discussion in which he had borne a scornful 
Part. Any member of the body which is severed from. 


€ unity of the organism ceases to be in-formed by 


€ substantial form of 
alth 


-and 


that organism. Therefore, 
ough it is literally true that the soul is in hands | 
feet as well as in head or heart, the soul is not” 


Sut or divided when hand‘ or foot is severed. The ; 


Severed member is withdrawn from the in-forming 
action of the soul: it is substantially changed; it is — 
Teally no longer a hand or foot at all. Of. course, — 
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Dr. Wilson’s foolish gesture was born of his cae 
to understand the “location” which we have = i 
informative, definitive, and operative; the Doct 
could grasp nothing but circumscription as the Lah 
ing of location, and circumscription affects y 
beings only. ; 
3 The soul does not exercise all the operations of 
which it is the root-principle in each and every 7 
ber of the body. The soul is, indeed, present vr 
essence in each and every part of the living oii 
the operations of the organism (which is ma at 
and composed of parts) are diversified, and won ae 
and sentient operations require their several ae 
organs. One does not hear with the toes OF a with 
the ears or taste with the eyes or digest ate ‘tal 
the nose. The one soul is the root-principle of - ib ent 
activities, but it exercises its power through di - 
and differently located parts of the organism. 
may say, indeed, in a sort of poetical way, . this 
‘soul is chiefly in the head and the heart. aa ss 
statement is not literally true. It is justified omy 
view of the fact that the chief organ of sentien 
is the brain, and the chief organ of vegetal life 1 
heart. © toa 


e SuMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 
In this Article we have learned the mean 


union, and have defined substantial union an® ” 
al union t 


ing of 


dental union. We have seen that substanti 


ntient life ° 


ise anebnnt Eiichi’ ue 


_ fach indiy 
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simply substantial or it is personal. We have proved 
a of soul and body in man is a personal 
nibsban ra unton, and that the human soul is the 
the sti form of the living body. We have studied 
eae ts of this union, and have seen that, be- 
aan Ht, man is necessarily a one-souled creature, 
e single soul is the rational soul which is, in 
sich ia, ae man, his own individual soul, and 
€ root-source in him of all his vital opera- 


tio $ : 
nS, vegetal, sentient, and rational. As a further re- 


sult of the substantial union of soul and body in a 


man, we have noticed the mutual influence exercised 
y and soul, and we have determined the nature. 


by bod 


re the mode of this influence. We have discussed 
question of the location or seat of the soul in the 
on organism, and have learned that the one soul 
man (which is the rational spiritual soul and the 


Substantial form of man) is wholly in the whole. 


oo and wholly in each part of the living body (by 
all ee of essence), but that it does not exercise 

€ operations of which it is first-principle in every 
Part of the organism (it is not everywhere in the 


ody by a totality of power or operation). We have 
'scerned the manner of the soul’s location in the —— 


Y a8 non-circumscriptive (for the soul is a spirit 


tive, and operative. 


and not a body with dimensions), informative, defin- — Spe 


CHAPTER u 
“HUMAN SENTIENCY 


: ties 
This Chapter discusses the sentient powers Cen a 
of man and the operations which proceed sae aaa 
ties as from proximate principles. While pe ae with its 
in major psychology is the rational life o The fact that 
- faculties of intellect and will, we recognize Mie © 
man’s soul and body form one substantial vc ce is, $0 
that the rational life of man in this earthly pein therefore 
to speak, rooted in sense and sentiency. We ™ A operat 
make a study of the human sentient faculties he - 
before we take up those of ye cies order. 7 
hapter is divided into four Articles: : 
< ef Article 1, Nature and Kinds of Faculties 
--: Article 2. Sensation yeed 
*. Article 3. Appetition age 
Article 4. Locomotion re SS ee 
ARTICLE I. NaTuRE AND KINDS OF Facu 
b) Subject of 


2 a). Nature of Faculties j 
eee -c) Classification of Faculties 


_ a) NATURE OF FACULTIES si)? Of 
There is a. Latin word facultas (Cabity a: 
_“power””) which derives from the verb fi his its 
_ make, to'do.” The English word faculty 
~ ancestry in these Latin words. A faculty 1s a as city 
“or power for making or doing. It is also a capa 
or power for receiving, but not for receivin 
eee ir Repeat 


Faculties. 


Vie 


g ina life- 
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less and passive way like that in which moulding- 
clay receives the shape impressed upon it. A faculty, 
masmuch as it is a capacity for receiving, is a capacity 
3 actively receiving ; perhaps we had better say it is 
a capacity for vitally reacting to what it receives. For 
a faculty, strictly understood, is a vital capacity or 
Power; it belongs always to a living substance. 

v A faculty may be defined as the immediate and 
Proximate principle of vital operation. A man, ‘for 
example, sees. Seeing is a vital operation. Now, the 
Principle of that operation is that from which the 
eration proceeds. And in the operation of seeing — 
We distinguish three principles. The man sees, and the 
Man is therefore a principle of the operation of see- 
ing. The man has a nature which equips him for see- 

mg, and this nature is therefore a principle of the © 
Operation. Finally, by reason of his nature, properly 

Complete in all integral equipment, the man has a- 
Power, Capacity, or faculty for seeing, and this fac- 
ulty is a Principle of the operation. In a word, the 

Tee principles of the man’s operation of seeing are: _ 


called the principium quod (the principle which) — 
of the Seeing ; he is that which or the one who exercises. — 
the operation. But the man is not the immediate and 
Proximate principle of the seeing; he does not ex- 
€rcise the operation of seeing by the very fact of his _ 
ing a man; for he would still be a man if he were 
blind. Hence, while the man is a principle of his see- 


© man, his nature, his'seeing-faculty. Now, the man __ 


y Sight or of vision is the principium quo 


- be able to see; he can have human nature 


_ not be able to see. The faculty of sigh 


of a special vital operation. oe 
We have seen that, in every living body, 
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ing, he is a remote principle of the operation, not is 
immediate and proximate principle which as 
to the operation directly, nothing else ee i" 
Man’s nature is the principium quo (the san it 
which or whereby) of the operation of ent 5 
is not the immediate and proximate principle; dhe 
still remote. For were the man in question blin ie 
would still have human nature, granted a aa 
nature lacking in one of its connatural nee fia 
in so far, an imperfect nature. Hence, the oe prin 
ture is the principium quo remotum (the rem Finally, 
ciple whereby) of the operation of eee of the 
the faculty or power. of sight is a Pog (the pee 
operation of seeing. It is the principrum quo ie whi 
ciple whereby) of seeing, and it is the pt pace - 
immediately operates in the function of seciné» 


Ity of 
other principle intervening. Hence the faculty 


pro imum 
: + at eby) of 
. (the immediate or proximate principle wn hace 
the seeing-operation. A man can be a id not be 

, f sight am! 
able to see ; but he cannot have the are : Pad oat 


ple of the oper” 
faculties © 
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"is the immediate and proximate princi 
~ ation of seeing. And so it is with all the 


_.¥ man. Each is the immediate and proximate i cdvines a 


oe 
form. 


or life-principle is the substantial constituting 
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Ss 
It fs this formSwhich is the root-source of all vital 
activity in the living body. Therefore, the soul of a’ 
man is the root-source or radical principle of all hu- 
Man activities, vegetal, sentient and rational. Now, 
there have been psychologists who declared that the 
Soul itself is the only human faculty; that our dis- 
tinction of vegetal, sentient, and rational faculties in 
man is a distinction based on appearances merely and 
lacks reality. These psychologists maintain that there 
Sno real distinction between the soul and its faculties. 


1s view is wholly inadmissible|\The soul ‘and its 
facul 
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it is not correct to say that the soul is its faculties. 


€ soul is a substance, and faculties are not sub- 
Stances, but are to be classed with accidents. Further, 


if the soul and its faculties were one, the faculties _ 
each would be identified with every. 


Would be one, 


Other. And surely there is a real distinction between 


an organic faculty like the power to see or to hear and 


: Pid faculty like the power to reason. We con- 
Clude 


facult 


and 


- ° . 
Cultles are really distinct. The soul has faculties ; 


» Perforce, that between the soul and the sentient 
ies there is a real distinction. And it is no less 
far that there is a real distinction between the soul 
its proper or rational faculties. The soul is not 
its understanding ; the soul understands by reason of 


ie 


its understanding. The soul is that which wills; it is : 
Not its willing. Therefore, the soul is not to be identi- 


4S not merely an apparent but a real distinction. a 


ed with its faculties ; between soul and faculties there © 
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acities, real 
Faculties, therefore, are powers of.cap: een fot 
distinct from the substance which exercises them, 


the immediate discharge of vital operations. 


b) THE SUBJECT OF FACULTIES 
ee subject of a faculty is that in which the re 
immediately resides. It is that which a 
means of the faculty. Man is, of ee : estion 
of all human faculties. But, looking into the ie in- 
a bit more closely, we find that some seen eng 
herent in the soul alone, while others aren alone is f 
the composite of soul-and-body. The body ‘ 
{ 


<seenreeeecematantettn y — —innianpaetent tong 


e 15 
not the subject of any faculty; for the boty aes is 
lifeless and incapable of vital operation. tens i 
alive by reason of its substantial union Ww! sire, for 
And there are human operations which. Seas fiving 
their performing, the vivified body, that 1s, al 
union of body-and-soul. Such are the a exercist { 
sentient operations. The soul alone could ie an | 

_ these operations. The soul is a spirit, and peas 
not of itself grow, or digest a dinner, or g0 10°: Je of 
_ The soul is, indeed, the radical first princip , 
_ growth and digestion and movement in uid nae 
but it requires the body for the exercise © pet 
operations. Hence the subject of the vegetal of 
tient faculties is the composite of body-ands ae ex: 
_. There are other operations which the sou a 
-ercise of itself, without the body. These are which 


tional operations of understanding and willing, nada 


rae Me nee 
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are exercised by a spiritual being and of themselves 
Tequire no bodily function to supply them occasion 
or action or to subserve their exercise. However, 
Since man is, in this earthly existence, one single sub- 
Stantial compound of soul-and-body, the soul has no 
Way of getting at the objects of rational activity ex- 
cept through the mediation of: sentient experience. 

€ soul must come at. purely intelligible objects by 
Somehow working them out from the data of sense. 
ence all our knowledge, even the most abstract, 
begins with the cognitive action of the senses. It does 
Rot end there indeed. The soul, by exercising its faculty 
of intellect or understanding, rises from the: con- 
“rete and individual data supplied by sentient experi- 
ence to abstract and universal concepts and to the -: 
function of abstract reasoning. As for willing, this © 
Soul-function follows upon the operation of intellect 
and presupposes it. So we say that the soul,—even 
though in this earthly life it requires the organic body 
and its Operations before it can lay hold of the objects 
Of the intellect and will,—is itself the subject of these. - 
‘Wo rational faculties, SSE Ue eye ee 
: Summing up, we find that in man the-soul alone. 
's the subject of the faculties called intellect and will, 

€ soul-and-body, 


uman compound substance, 


is the subject of the 
facul at 


ties of the vegetal and sentient orders. 


leaves 


the human organism, the single 


From the foregoing it follows that when the soul : ce 
the body at a man’s death, it retains its own | 


"The term “passive” is not to mislead us. és 

sive faculties are not purely and supinely pa but 
- they are not active in the sense described @' 
they are re-active; they are rightly called of 


= -Intellect:and ‘will are the inorganic faculties 2 
their subject is the spiritual soul. 
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proper faculties of intellect and will, and 
the body, exercise the rational or spiritua 
of understanding and willing. 


can, without 
1 operations 


C) CLASSIFICATION OF FACULTIES 

r. An active faculty lays hold of ant’ Op) ae 
transforms it. Thus the faculty of nutrition 1s sie 
tive faculty; it takes food and transforms tt fs culty 
living substance of the organism. A span ot 
receives dn impression from its object and san a 
Thus sight or hearing receives the ale oe 
visible or audible objects, and, by reacting es ae 
pression, lays hold of the objects cognitively oF 4 
ingly. The passive faculties do not work oe ere? 
objects to-transform or change them, but ae in 
them cognitively as they are, leaving the 0D) 


. dgt. 
; ing them in knowle 
their otherness, and possessing the here; the Pa 


ives 


“object and 


bove, 
erative. 

2. An organic faculty operates by it ahe bod 
body or a special part (i. e., an organ) © ie: 
All vegetal and sentient faculties are 083” 


inorganic faculty has no organ, no special bodily patt 


: co 
ates its operation. Hence am inorgant 
designed ‘to serve its operation 1 faculty 


faculty is not a bodily faculty but a spiritua 
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, 3A vegetal faculty is an organic capacity for tak- 
ing nourishment, growing, or reproducing. A sen- 
Hent faculty is an organic capacity for knowing ob-' 
Jects which fall under the range of senses (external 
or internal), for appetizing what is so known, or for 
Moving from place to place. A rational faculty is a 
faculty for understanding or willing. er 
4. A cognitive faculty is a faculty for knowing. An 
appetitive faculty is a faculty for tending to act upon 
owledge. The senses are sentient cognitive faculties; 
the intellect is the rational cognitive faculty. The fac- 
ulty for acting upon what is known by the senses 
and in a sentient manner is called sentient appetency. 
The will is the rational appetency—tThe faculty of a 
living body to move about is called the locomotive 
faculty, eo ogee 
Human faculties may be classified as follows: 
nutritive faculty os 
Vegetal augmentative or growing faculty ~~ 
reproductive or generative faculty. 
cognitive faculties (i.e¢., the senses). °- 
Sentient appetitive faculty ee Sys 
locomotive faculty = 


Ration at{ ~ cognitive faculty (i. e., the intellect). ois 


appetitive faculty (i.e, the will). ae 
We have already studied the vegetal faculties and — ifs 


Operations, even as these belong to man, in Minor 


Psychology. (Ci. Part First, Chap. H, Art. 2). We - 
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are, therefore, here concerned with the sentient = 
rational human faculties and operations. ae 
notice in passing that the term faculty 1s ede vet 
restricted to the sentient and rational orders, Soeee 
the term power is more usually employed pea shis 
the faculties of the vegetal order. Thus, to follo ae 
fashion of speech, we should talk of vegetal hs 
of sentient faculties, and of rational f aculties. 


‘SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


- In this brief Article we have learned pene 
of faculty in its psychological implication. n gen 
defined the term and have discussed faculties : 
eral. We have noticed that a real distinction se af 
tween the life-principle or soul and the ae have 
the living creature. animated by that soul. ities, 8° 
discerned the proper subject of human facu ie ; 
signing the rational faculties to the soul alone, 
vegetal and sentient faculties to the uae 4 fac 
- substance of soul-and-body. We have class! ie 

—ulties and have set out the schema or sche 3 

human faculties. 


ARTICLE 2: SENSATION 


ae jent Syste? 
'a) Nature of Sensation ._. __-b) The Reine P; 

c) The Senses and Their Objects d) The >e™ 
a) ‘NATURE OF SENSATION. 
_.. Sensation is a ‘word of manifold ee 
- May be called its operative meaning, sens ia 


fon is the a 
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activity of a sense as it lays hold of a suitable object. 


An another phase of meaning, sensation is the result 


or fruit of the activity of a sense. Thus the activity of 
the sense of sight, exercised in apprehending a visible 
object, is sensation. And the fruit of the activity, the 
finished product of seeing, is a sensation. To put the 
matter in another way, sensation, as an activity or 
Operation, is more precisely called sensing ; the object 
sensed, as now apprehended or known, is a sensation. 
A third meaning of the term sensation,—a meaning 
Which, in some manner, includes the other two,—is 
IS: sensation is the capacity or power ofa living 
Y to exercise the sense and to experience in itself 
the result of this activity. = eeerenagiogh 
Contrast sensation and perception. When I sense e 
an object,—say, for example, a warm radiator,—I _ 
Sather various points of knowledge, I experience. 
Sveral phases of the thing sensed. I sense warmth, ' 


Smoothness, hardness,—all by the sense of touch-or 
feeling. Each of these is a percept. The sum of the. 


Percepts is my sensation (that is, the fruit or product _ 


Of the sensing) of the warm radiator, acquired by the 


Sense of touch. I sense the object by perceiving that 
it is warm, and hard, and smooth. Thus a sensation is 
Sometimes the sum of several percepts. Sometimes, 
however, the sensation is simple and not compound, 
and then the sensation and the percept are one and 
the same, Indeed, sensation and perception: are only. . 
two aspects of one reality. In so far as my senses 


SaR era? 


ea: 


call them sentient because they belong to t 


~ knowable by one sense alone (as color, for 
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make me aware of objects, I experience sensation, 
so far as the objects present phases for my sensing 
activity or grasp, I perceive them and experience p 
ception. I perceive, for example, that the morning 
cup of coffee is liquid, and hot, and aromatic, and 0 


definite flavor and color. Sight, touch, ane ger 


in 


the senses employed to gather these ieee . 


come together.to make up my sense-knowle 
sensation of coffee. fae 
_ Sensation as an operation (that is, as sensing) : 
the activity of a sense. Now a sense is an organ 
cognitive faculty; a sense is a bodily knowing pow’ 
While we speak of bodily appetition (tendency ™ 
follow and act upon sense-knowledge). and se 
tion (movement to carry out the drive of eee 
as sentient, we do not call these powers senses; ™' 
hat order 
or grade of life which is, first and fundamentally + 
Sensing order, and because appetition and locomotio 


t, 
presuppose the activity of sense. A sense, We pate 


is an organic cognitive faculty. Each sense 3 or : 


vel oe ecial “| 
cised by means of the body or by a sp a senses 


part or member, and this is called a sensory, 
organ, or simply an organ. 


« : - . ot ic 
-. That which sense lays hold of through its organ” 


ee : : own 
action is the object of sense. Sense-objects are kno 


as sensile objects, sensiles, or sensibles. An : 
% 


oo lanhiimsiae inne etl, 
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is knowable by sight) is called the proper object of 
that sense. An object that is knowable by two or more 
senses (as bodily movement, for instance, is know- 
able by sight and also by touch) is called the common 
object of the senses concerned. Proper and common 
objects come together to constitute the object per se 
of the senses which perceive them. A sensile that is 
not directly perceivable by any sense (that is, not 
Perceivable per se or in itself), but is sensed by its 
. OWN association with that which is directly sensed, 
6 called the accidental object or, more commonly, the _ 
object ber accidens of the sense that indirectly per-_ 
“elves it. Let us illustrate this matter. I can tell 
Whether a wheel is in motion by looking at it, by 
touching it, and even by listening to find whether it 
makes the humming sound usually made by whirling 
objects, Now, bodily movement is the common object 
of Sight and touch, but it is not the object per se of © 
“aring at all; one cannot hear movement itself. But 
‘ow by experience that a whirling wheel usually 
makes a humming sound, and through the sense of 
hearing I grasp this sound as the proper and per se 


se of that sense. And through this per se object — 


movement of the wheel. And thus I say that bodily 
Movement is, in this instance, the object of hearing: 


T hear the wheel move,—not indeed per se but per “ e eee 


(indirectly or accidentally) perceive what experi- 
ence has taught me to associate with it, namely, the 


cannot have a concrete image of it in the 
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accidens. Similarly, I see that the ground is wet afte 
a shower. Now, I cannot see wetness; it is not : 
proper object of sight, nor is it the common object © 
sight and another sense. But I know by experienc 
that wet ground has a certain appearance; this HA 
pearance is visible, and, accidentally to this ao 
object, I perceive the wetness—I see that the groun 
is wet. I perceive the wetness per Sé by the pee 
touch, and can know that the ground is wet by tou . 
ing it with my hands or walking barefoot aaa 
But I also perceive the wetness per accidens by thé 
sense of sight, and I see that the ground is wet. 

We may sum up this important doctrine on sens 


objects in the following simple schema: 


Seign [PTOPEr to one sense alone 
: common to two or more 


Sense-objects tie 
os : per accidens 
ns is not, in itself 
pject knowl 


- Sometimes the object per accide 
a sense object at all; it may be an © 
-. only to the intellect, but manifested or accom 
~ by sensible characteristics, and through thes¢ 

“sense is said to perceive the object itself. 

- that a man jis alive. Life is not visible, 

object of any sense. We do not hear life or sme 


: ; - we 
taste it; we do not know it by sight or by touch; ¥ 
i jnterior 


nor is it 


sense called imagination. But- we understan 


: : = 
nanan eNO, yA OLIGO CCR LN, yg A 


Thus we 5 


et 


d what 
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life is. Our intellect, rightly interpreting the findings 
of the senses, has discerned properties and attributes 
in living bodies which enable it to formulate the 
concept, the understanding grasp, of what life itself 
Teally is. And since the essence of reality called life 
1S regularly manifested in organisms by sensible 
Signs, the senses which lay hold of these signs are 
said to perceive life, not indeed per se, but per accidens. 

¢ know that a man is alive because we see him move, - 
we hear his voice, we feel the vibrant grasp of his 
hand. These things are sensible per se, and by and _ 
through them (i.e., per accidens) we sense the life : 
Which they manifest. 
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‘b) THE SENTIENT SYSTEM 


The chain or connected group of organs which — 


make up the equipment of a living body foracertain 


type of activity is a system. The sentient. system is. 
Part of a larger system called the nervous system, — 
through which both vegetal and sentient operations ne 
are exercised. The vegetal operations of man (nutri- — 
tion, growth, and the formation of the reproductive © 


cells) are discharged by nerves and muscles which — cet 
constitute the sympathetic system. The sentient sys- 


tem is properly called the cerebro-spinal system. Itis 
apparent that the sympathetic system and the cerebro-. 
spinal system together constitute the human nervous 
system. The cerebro-spinal system has three main oe 
parts or branches, to wit, an inner, an outer, and a 


> ”intercommunicate in a marvellous manner an 
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s the cerebro-spindl 
d the spinal co 

1 sense-orgam. 


connecting part. The inner part i 
axis, and consists of the brain an 
The outer part consists of the externa 
The connecting link between inner an 
is made of the cerebro-spinal nerves. - 


1.The cerebro-spinal axis consists of brain and 
spinal cord. The brain has three main ‘parts. The 
larger part (called the large brain) fills most of the 
skull from the forehead back ; it is called the cerebrum. 
It is a soft mass of matter, made of an outer coat 
of gray cellular substance and an inner body of ae 
nerve-fibers. The cerebrum is, so to Spe" folde 
into its place, and has, in consequence, deep furrows 
and wrinkled folds; the furrows are called fissures 
and the folds are convolutions. The chief fissure * : 
through the center from front to back and lies J 
under the “part” of hair that is “parted in the mi" 
ile.” This is called the medial fissure or the M07" 
fissure, and it divides the cerebrum into halves wht 
are called respectively the right hemisphere and # ; 
left hemisphere. Each hemisphere has a front, 2 ™ 
«dle, and a rear section, marked ‘off by fissures, 
~ these ‘are called respectively the frontal lobe, 
‘parietal lobe, and the occipital lob 


e. The cored 
consists of millions of neurons or nerve-cells wht 


have; 


in general, a connection with the fibers of ch 
neurons called nerves. The nerves reach on 


d outer parts 


ains 0. 
' through | 
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re ross brain and down the spinal cord . whence 
* y branch out through the body to the sense-organs, 
panes the blood-vessels, and the glands. » 
+ a the cerebrum or large brain, and at the back 
rat a lies the second main part of the brain: 
eee € the cerebellum or the little brain. Like the 
“a m, it is divided into two hemispheres. 
Pasa cerebellum, and connected with it (and 
bene it, with the cerebrum) lies the third main 
eer eue which is the widened upper end of the 
cord: it is called the medulla oblongata or ob- 
§ Marrow s ks . 
eis cerebrum seems to be the seat of sense-memory 
ae Ra eer The cerebellum appears to have - 
ch to do with controlling and coordinating bodily 


Movements (locomotion) and may be the seat of 


Pee Lniaurd (appetition). The medulla oblongata 
ae . seat of the nerves of the face, and of the nerves 
ae control the activity of heart and lungs; it seems 
ae to be the center of the vegetal operations in — 
The spinal cord (which spreads and flattens at the 
top to form the medulla oblongata) narrows at the 
base of the medulla and enters the hollow. center of | 
the backbone, or spinal column, extending downward 


to the lower sections of the backbone, thinning as it mos 
S0es. The spinal cord consists of the various nerves” 
(ie, nerve-fibers) which are welded into larger 
units called tracts. The backbone or. spinal column, - eos 
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which is the bony case of the spinal cord, is made 
of little sections, set with comparative loosentss ont 
on the other; the sections are called vertebrae. Nervés 
branch out from the spinal cord through the a 
between each pair of vertebraé, and terminate in 
gans, muscles, blood-vessels, and glands. The cerebt 
spinal nerves constitute the connecting link betwes 
the outer organism and the cerebro-spinal axis; ® 
shall speak of them in a moment. It is interes 
here to notice that the spinal cord is made of ap a ‘a 
shell or coating of white nerve-fibers uniting as 
tracts, and an inner core of gray cellular matter, wi 
the cerebrum and cerebellum are gray outside a 
white inside. The medulla oblongata has 2 ptt 
like that of the spinal cord, and indeed it 18 the ies 
ened upper portion of the cord itself. - _ 


onnect the of 


"2. The cerebro-spinal nerves which ¢ 
__ gans, muscles, blood-vessels, and glands, 
tral axis,*reach from the spinal cord throug 
_, spaces between the vertebrae and extend throug 
organism. Some nerves carry. impressions 1 4 
"from organ to brain; these are sensory nerves \% 
- also afferent nerves). Other nerves carry an 1mP 
(which is a response to the stimulus carried in by 
“sensory nerves) outward to organs, muscles, 


: rues 
and glands ; these are efferent nerves or motor nerve 


_ Efferent is the better name for these nerves; it ™ 
“carrying outward” ; and motor nerves are spec! 


with the co 
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those efferent nerves which carry impulse to the 
muscles of the organism so that some movement re- . 
sults. Sometimes the sense-stimulus is carried by the 
Sensory nerves all the way to the brain, and the re- 
sponse comes from the brain along the track of the 
efferent nerves. But often the sensory nerves do not. 
carry their stimulus the whole distance to the brain; 
their “message” or stimulus jumps across to the. 
motor-process, and the reaction or response goes to 
muscle and organ by a. shortened route. When this 
Occurs we have what is called a reflex. A reflex is an 
involuntary response to sense-stimulus. Coughing, 
sneezing, winking the eyelids many. times_a minute 
as we all do,—these are reflexes. A cough that is 
forced is.not, of course, a reflex; nor is a deliberate 
blinking of the eyes. A stimulus that goes all the way __ 
to the brain arouses consciousness which, in man, is 
an awareness of the stimulus which gives him some 
choice in deciding what to do about it. But in reflexes 
the will has no play. We may be conscious of the = 
Teflex after it has occurred, and indeed so immediately 
afterwards that our awareness of it is almost con- 


comitant with it. But in reflexes’ the stimulus and re- 


sponse are over and done before any choice or — 
decision can be exercised. The time-interval between — 
a stimulus and its response is usually very brief, and - 
it varies for the various senses and for different con-- 
ditions and circumstances which affect the organism: 
This time-interval is known as reaction-time or psy-. 
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cess has heen achieved by 
The it 


nerves 5 


chological time. Some suc 
psychologists in measuring it experimental 
terplay of sensory nerves and efferent ner 
wondrously complex. Some appreciation of it may 
be gained from the consideration of the nen’ 
connections possible within the brain itself. On ths 
point, Professor H. C. Warren (in Human Psyehtt 
ogy, ed. 1920, pp. 41, 42) says, “We may fiken Of 
brain to a telephone exchange, in which any one ° 
thousands of subscribers may be joined up with an) 
other. The analogy is not quite correct, since sensory 
neurons are never joined with other ‘sensory neurons 
in complete circuit. If we suppose Our telephone wit 


eens 5 
divided into two groups, those which receive ae 
but do not respond, and those which make © 


never receive messages, the analogy wil | 
- 3. The sense organs or sensories are those exter 
bodily parts: which are structurally adapted for 
rious sentient functions, and which receive nue 
gions from their respective objects and so take 08 : 
_. stimulus. which is then. conveyed to the central od 
(or througha reflex circuit) by the sensory nerves; ’ 
knowledge (i. e., sentient knowledge) results oF ma, 


| ~ result. We shall gain a fuller knowledge of toe 
sories and their operation from the study © 


various senses and their respecti 
~~ is now to follow. ~ Sees 


| hold.” 


hit 
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C) THE SENSES AND THEIR OBJECTS 
La in man five external sensesjand four in- 
peeess ae The external senses are : sight, hearing, 
ae 2 es The sense of touch (which is what 
es arily means by bodily feeling) includes what 
e physiologists call the resistance-sense, the tem- 
ble a the sense of pleasure, the sense of 
a : as the muscular sense) The internal senses are: 
ne he the sentient memory, the central 
ae es instinct. The imagination is sometimes 
e fancy. Instinct is often called by the old 
name of the estimative sense or the estimative power, 


or simply the estimative. 


at { Sight or vision is the sense by which bodily ob- 
nity perceived inasmuch as they have colored 
bast ce or surfaces. We judge many things on the 
be of what we see,—distance, for example, and 
Motion. But the proper object of the sense of sight is 
colored surface. Things wholly colorless cannot be 
spare nor can they be judged as to size, distance, or 
Motion. It is because a bodily object is colored (i. e., 
has colored surface) that we are able to see it, and to" 
Perceive its size, shape, movement or rest, nearness — 
or remoteness,} We see size, shape, etc., as per sé ob- 
Jects of sight, but not as the proper object of this 
Sense; these objects are common to sight and to an- — 
other sense, mostly touch. But the common objects — 


by the rods and cones (i.e., the optic né 
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of two or more senses are perceived respectively 4 
these senses only in and through the respective propa 
objects of the senses in question. Thus, we ™ Oy. 
the objects which sight has in common with ai r 
sense or other senses, are perceived by sight (a 
perceived per se) only inasmuch as such objects exis 
in a bodily reality which is colored, or, to be pre 
which has colored surface. ae 
The organ of sight is the eye. The eyeball 
what like a camera. The pupil is the wideniné 
contracting “shutter” over the lens, and, at the ee 
of the eye, in place of film or plate, is the retin. : 
space between lens and film (pupil and retina) 89 
empty, but is filled with a clear jelly-like mass’ 
the vitreous humor. The retina is no lifeless ™, 
is capable of receiving endless successive ng ae 
_ ina vital manner; it is connected with the optic a 
(or seeing nerve), the terminations of which 
-..- stitute what are called the rods and cones of the reti™® 
“A visible object (i.e, an object presenting a 
~ surface. under. due conditions). falling within 


range of vision, casts its image on the oy 3 
rve 


Il is some 


carried to the brain, and the response is th 
~ seeing and the knowing of the object as & thing 

=. The medium through’ which’ colored: surfaces * 
carried, so to speak, to impress their images upon 
organ of sight, is ether in waves or in wavy moun 
The length of the waves and their frequency val} 


seem 
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for the various colors. (Modern psychologists speak 
sometimes of “colorless” sensations of sight, in which 
blinding white, gray, and black affect the visual or 
Seeing sense), : 


& Hearing or audition is the sense by which bodily 
objects are perceived inasmuch as they have sound, 
that is noise, or tone with intensity and pitch. The — 
Proper object of hearing is sound, and it is carried to 
the sense through the medium of air-vibrations) The 
organ of hearing is the ear, particularly the membrane 
of the inner ear, in which the terminations of the 
acoustic nerve (or hearing nerve) are located. Bodily 
objects which come together or strike on one another 
in such wise as to set up suitable air-vibrations are — 
the originators of sound ; the vibrations vary in rapid- | 
ity and volume for the different sounds. These vi- 
brations pass through the air and are caught by the 
outer ear and directed into the channel which guides’ 
them to the membrane of the inner ear where they 
stimulate the terminals of the acoustic nerve, and - 
hearing results. ogo) Glade gs hae Sateen oh pee 


3.(Smell or olfaction is the sense by which bodily 
objects are perceived inasmuch as they have odor, 
Odor is the proper object of this senso The organ of ee 
smell is the nose, especially the membrane which lines: 
the upper nostrils and which contains the termina- 
tions of the olfactory nerve (i.e.,the smelling nerve). 
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Minute particles of odorous substance aré breathed#}  body-mass as it reaches on to the dermis, and wher- 
through the nostrils with the air, and when thes ever these fibers are stimulated, throughout their 
come in contact with the nasal membrane, they stia« | length at any point, the sense of feeling is exercised. 
ulate the terminals of the olfactory nervé and The dermis-papillae are most numerous in the finger 
operation of smelling results. eo tips. Contact with tangible objects stimulates the 


i et ee ms dai Se eit 


pareaies and gives rise to tactual sensation, that 
’ € operation of touching or feeling. The sense 
: pleasure is regularly a result of high and pleasing 
stimulation of a well-conditioned tactual nervous 
structure ; the sense of pain is regularly the excessive 
stimulation of the tactual nerve, or the stimulation 
es an ill-conditioned nervous structure is not fitted 
; Celve. The muscular sense is the sense of touch 
hasmuch as it perceives movements within the body 
“ - the body, especially movements of the joints. 
the loosening and tautening of skin and: body- 
Structure which often accompanies such movements. Fe 


44 Taste or gustation is the sense by which bod 


: sas if of 
objects are perceived inasmuch as they have oo 
savor. The proper object of taste is savor 9" 

Pp Pp J 2 in the galt, 


substance which comes, while in solution + 


. a y ” ; 

into contact with the terminations of the ae 

or tasting nerve on the tongue and palate) TH 
“taste buds: 


minals of the gustatory nerve are called “tas pan 
When these are stimulated in the manner tee 


- the operation of tasting results. 


which bodily 


objects are perceived inasmuch as they are hot or col 
hard or soft, rough or smooth, pleasurable or pe. 
taut or relaxed, wet or. dry or “sticky,” etc aa 
4s a most complex sense; its. proper: object mus ; 
+. discerned in its definition just given The organ § 
touch is, first and foremost, the dermis or under fi 
particularly the papillae or buds of the dem" 
these are the terminations of the tactual nerve © 
~ touching nerve. Such papillae seem to exist also wi" . 
the organic tissues or flesh throughout the body. 
- jt may be more accurate to say that the tactual a 
sends its fibers nearly everywhere throughout ae 


5.(Touch or feeling is the sense by 


x 6. The imagination or fancy is the inner sense 

Which is fitted to perceive, preserve, and reproduce 

Mm concrete image, the findings of the outer senses; it 

Can also rearrange, reconstruct, exaggerate, minimize, 

Cartoon, and commingle the images once formed upon 

external sensation. The organ of the imagination is 

the brain; probably this organ is located in, the 

Outer part of the cerebrum, but its exact location in’ 

the brain-structure is not known. All inner senses > 
have their respective organs in the brain, but the par- 
ticular part of the brain to which each internal sense oe 


2 oe & = 
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should be organically ascribed is a matter of dispute 
among scientists. The student will please notice 
the imagination is, first and foremost, a sense ¥ 
retains and reproduces the images that come m dig 
outer sensation. Only in its secondary 


that 


function ist 
rdinarily 
Nor cat 


Wild and extravagant as imagination may f 
be, its most startling pictures are still the product ° 
things once actually sensed. For while imagination 
can rearrange, reconstruct, exaggerate, minimize, 
_pand, reduce, commingle, cartoon, and transform 
_ sense-images and parts of sense-images once © 
experienced in fact, it remains ever true that the ee 
_ ‘ments of the imagination-images have actually sie 
~ experienced. Ina word, the imagination is not a of : 
«tng faculty. In its first and fundamental service? 
a reproducing faculty which faithfully records, 
‘tains, and, upon due stimulus, evokes, the images 2 
things sensed. In ‘its secondary service, the imag?™ 
~ tion may be called a rearranging faculty. — ASS 


ry is the 


“J. The. sentient memory or sense-memo 
_ inner sense by which sensations once experien 

"now reproduced in imagination, are recogni 
once had, as of the actual: past. Sens&memory 
not call up the past, nor does it reproduce images © 
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experienced ; we have just seen that the sentient evok- 
mg and reproducing faculty is imagination. It is the 
Proper function of sense-memory to recognize the 
oe as reproduced in imagination. Imagination is 
irred to the reproducing of images by experience 
(ie, by sensation) identical or similar to that of the 
| and by countless chains of relation and circum- 
ic which constitute the marvellously complex 
io of recorded sensations. Imagination 
ba a lent-memory work together ; indeed, without 
Hy a sense-memory cannot function at all, : 
tion Me oe sentient memory, the service of imagina- 
ee d be largely futile and illusory. But, despite. 
fies Ose connection and their interdependence, the 
fa Ea cs and the sentient memory are two distinct 
les, each with tts own proper operation. 


: 8. The central sense is the internal sense which per- 
i. distinguishes, unites, and divides the findings © 
the other senses. It is a kind of “central telephone. 


” * . pete a 
Operator.” For the several senses are not reflective; 


es do not perceive their own operation, but directly a 
y hold of trans-subjective objects. But. sentient | 


knowledge supposes a consciousness back of percep- a Paes 


tion, and this is furnished by the central. sense. To 
illustrate this point. The eye does not see that it sees, 
Nor is the ear aware of its own operation of hearing. 
Yet when we see a thing we are sentiently aware, not. 
only of the object seen, but of the fact that we see it. = 


Fp rarncmrnnanaa 


rod 


are “instinctive,” but, since man has intellect, 


gard these actions as reflexes. A human paren 


~.. in an unreasoning instinctive manner. © 


& d) THE SENSING PROCESS ~ oe uae 
~ 7. We have discussed the physiological part of i 
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When we hear a concourse of sweet sounds, we a 
aware, not only of the sounds, but of our exper 
ence, our hearing, of the sounds. It is the cen 
sense which operates to provide this awareness 
“other name for the central sense is simply sen 
consciousness. Still another name is the com ff 
sense, that is, the sense which ‘is the common ba 
ground, basis, and correlating power required by 
___ the other senses. - * 


9. The instinct or estimative power is the 1 2 
sense which apprehends externally sensed objects ¢ 
useful or harmful, desirable or unde, rable. es 
sense makes the cat avoid the dog, and the -s 


- avoid the cat: it stirs the bird to arrange a” ayes 
its nest and to care for its young. In man many i ae 


is not developed in him, nor is it needed, in such de 
gree as it is found in merely sentient create e 
action of throwing out one’s arm to break 2 fall 

of bracing oneself against a sudden stron, 


be called instinctive, although some psych how 
. fa 

-ever timid, will often be found brave in the are 
' serious danger which threatens his children, ae 


ay 
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sation; here we study the sensing process in its. psy- 
chological aspect. 

All Sensing begins with the external senses. When 
an object falls within range and notice of a sense 
equipped to perceive it, it is said to be impressed upon . 

€ sense through the instrumentality of the sense- — 
weet Reacting to this impression the sentient or- 
§anism is aware not only of the impression (indeed, | 
Not directly of the impression at all) but of the ob- 
Ject, the trans-subjective reality, the external sensile 
being there actually present. To study the mode or 
manner of the sensing-process, it will be well to con- 
Sider the Progressive steps of the activity as. these 
are exemplified in the operation of one definite sense. 
We choose the noblest of the external senses, which 
8 that of sight. parsed son bb hie Ms 

Let us suppose that we are a horse grazing in a 
Brassy field. Under due conditions of light and dis- 
tance, the normal vision cannot fail to see this object | 
4S soon as it falls under notice. If our view falls upon 
the grazing horse, we infallibly see it. And the process 
of our seeing is as follows. An image of the horse 
18 impressed upon the retina of the eye. This is just _ 
Such an image as would fall upon the film or plate 
of a camera set for making a picture of the horse. The _ 
image itself is the product of the object, light, the 
Physical constitution and the chemical composition of 
the eye. It is a photo-chemical image. When such an ~ 
image is impressed upon a camera-plate the picture | 
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i 
fc 86 : ers 
ne taken,” the Photographic process is done. “il 
“ €n such an image is impressed upon the retimd 
. i ¢ye, the Seeing-process is just ready to begin. Be 
once we notice the vast difference between “kia 
4 picture” and exercising the sentient operation’ 
Seeing, goign t 
phon Pressed image,—considered now, not it is) 
ss emical character but in its completed really | 
rane taken into the organ of sight; it is now the 
fe Evie object of the operation of seeing. By 
pe act of its being intra-organic, the objet 
Shee is seen, By and through the intra-organ* 
itself) is © extra-organic object (the grazing hors 
not ae seen. Thus what we see is, first and fort 
=o By aa oh ‘Intra-organic object, and this is the ai 
- trans-subjecens ie extra-organie object which is 
~ knowled ate reality: that comes.to\ our oak 
aes ee y the Seeing-operation. Still, we aré 
ee observed 7 a bene object as such; by nan 
: medium) - tation (i. e., its office:and service ase 
the trans-éuh rectly sense the extra-organic oP) 
Jective object. Because the mediation 


the: in : : < 
: tra-organic “Object: is not ‘sentiently observ : : 


we sa : isi ta 
oe The ae ee oon wholy objective mediation. 
_ Here i seas object is an impressed spect 
: és Means: image or likeness. The intra 


a physical thing—stirs or excites the optic 16 f 
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received within the sense-organ. The intra-organic ob- 
Ject 1S also called an intentional image to indicate that 
this species or likeness is formed according to the i- 
tent, that is, the connatural tendency, of the knowing- 
Power, the faculty, which forms it. The word inten- 
tonal has, in this instance, nothing to do with the 
ordinary meaning of intention or purpose, except.in 
So far as the term may suggest the intention and pur- 
Pose of the Creator in framing our senses and their 
Organs. a 
Summing up our findings thus far made, we under- 
Stand that external sensation begins with an impres- 
Ston made by an external trans-subjective object upon — 
a Sensory or sense-organ. The sensory takes in the 
Impression by reacting to it, and the impression thus 
taken in is now the impressed species or the intentional 
‘mage of the object. The impressed species is the ob- 
Ject taken into the organ (as intra-organic object). 
And the reaction of the sensing-power or sense-faculty 
to the intra-organic object is the operation of sensing 
whereby the trans-subjective reality (the extra- 
Organic object) is sentiently known. We know the 
Objects of the external senses through the entirely 
objective mediation of the intra-organic object... ~ 
The extra-organic object of the external senses is 
Said to be trans-subjective. The term means that the - 
extra-organic object is something which is really - 
there in the world of knowable realities, and that _ 
the knowledge of .it in the sentient subject is not — 
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something “made up,” not a figment of the knowitg 
power itself. Some philosophers use the term “objet 
tive” to express the factual quality in the extra-orga™ 
object of sensation, but this term in not so accurate® 
trans-subjective. For the sensile object has its phy™ 
existence as a thing that does not depend upon the 
sentient knowledge of any creature; it exists whether 
it is sentiently known or not. Yet it is such a thing a 
may come across or over.(Latin, trans) to the subje 
tive world and take on a new existence,—a cognitio 
existence, a knowledge-existence-—in the one 
subject. The trans-subjective world is the world 0 
knowable realities which do not depend upo : 
knowing-creature for existence in fact but only se 
existence in knowledge; not for being but for being 
known. The grazing horse exists in fact, whether s 
or unseen by any creature; its physical existence in 
no wise depends upon, or is affected by, its being 
-sentiently known. But for the horse to have cos 
tional existence,—existence in the knowledge of one. 
_ who sees it or otherwise sentiently knows it,—it 
_ be actually sensed; such existence actually does “ 
_. pend upon the operation of sensing. Therefore, 
horse in its physical existence is, as an object ° 
».. sense-knowledge, a reality that is non-subjective; its 
_ independent of the knowing-subject. Yet it is a #"™" 


_ able object: it can, so to speak, come over or act® 


* (trans) the chasm which separates the non-subjecti¥® 


from the subjective realm, and take on a new (cogm ie: 
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tional) existence in the knowledge of the creature 
that sentiently knows it. Thus it is accurately said to 
be trans-sub jective, Sope et 

All objects of sense must be trans-subjective. Now, 
there are three points upon which trans-subjectivity 
Stands. These are called matter, form, and presence. 
An object is trans-sub jective in matter, or in content, 
When it is knowable as the precise reality that it is | 
in fact; that is, when the knowledge of it in the 
knower is knowledge of that thing, that reality, and 
not some figment of the knower’s own making. Every 
direct object of knowledge (of intellect as well as 


of Sense) must be trans-subjective in matter. Sec- 


Ondly, an object of knowledge is said to be trans- 
subjective in form, or in mode or. manner, when its 
Cognitional existence corresponds in mode to its phys- 
ical or real existence among knowables. When I see 
the horse grazing, I see an individual, concrete ob- 
Ject, and the sense of sight gives me knowledge of it 
I a species or image that is also individual and con- 
crete; the physical existence of the object is marked 
by individuality and concreteness, and so also is. its 
cognitional existence : therefore, the object so known 
is trans-subjective in form..We shall presently see _ 
that the objects of intellect, while trans-subjective 
in matter,.are not trans-subjective in form, for the 
intellect knows things in the abstract and in universal, 
whereas the things known have existence in individ- 
uality and concreteness. Thirdly, an object of knowl- ~ 


_... thus: trans-subjective object (in matter, 
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edge is said to be trans-subjective in presence wie! 
it is actually there for the grasp of the knowit 
power, and is not merely evoked in image. Intel 
and the inner senses of imagination and sentiet! 
memory can evoke or view their objects when ae 
are no longer present ; but the external senses cant 
do so. We may think of a horse, or imagine 2 i 
or sentiently recognize the recalled image of a hott 
once seen, even when the horse is not present 0 : 
actual here-and-now grasp of the eye oF ote 
ternal sense-organ. But the external senses requ 
an object that is trans-subjective in presence as 
as in matter and in form. The external sense 
must be trans-subjective on all three points. F a oct 
inner senses of imagination and memory, the ° ' © 
must be trans-subjective in matter and in form. 
intellect, the object of direct knowledge must be Bs 
"subjective in matter. TEER ei ape : 
The process of external sensing m 


presence) falls within range of activity 


able sense-organ under due conditions 


tion. The object is then impressed 
organ, becomes intra-organic, and. i 
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knowing-grasp of the actual physical object there pres- 
ent. Now, in internal sensation (notably that of imag- 
imation and sentient memory) the object must be 
trans-subjective but need not be.so in point of pres- 
ence; we can image an object or recognize an image of 
past experience, when the reality imaged or recog- 
nized is now no longer present to us in physical, ex- 
ternal, trans-subjective fact. But the object, to be 
known at all, must somehow be set before the know- 
ing power. Imagination calls up or evokes its image, 
and, so to speak, projects it upon a screen for its own 
contemplation or for the recognizing-activity of mem- 
ory. This projected image is said to be expressed by 
the knowing-power, and is called the expressed species. 
The external senses have no expressed species; but 
terminate their knowing-operation by grasping the — 
object actually present in its physical existence. The _ 
Inner senses know their object (or can know it) in its - 
absence; but only by evoking or projecting its species 
oF image; thus the inner senses terminate their opera- 
tion by laying hold of an expressed species,—a species 
expressed within the knowing-power itself, but not 
a figment of that power, at least in its essential ele- 
The species (impressed and expressed) which we — 
have been discussing are sensible or sensile species. 
Presently we shall study the operation of the intellect, 
and we shall then find that there are species of a higher . 
_ Order, namely, intelligible species, both impressed and Be a 
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expressed. We shall learn that the idea or concept of 
the mind is an expressed intelligible species. 


We shall complete our study of the sensing-proces 
by determining where sensation takes place. The 
ter of sentient life (in man and the higher animals) 
is the cerebro-spinal axis, Impressions from sense 
objects are carried from sense-organs to this centeh 
and sensing or sensation results. Now, just where does 
sensation take place—in the brain (or somewhere ® 
the central axis) or in the sense-organ? When I touch 
a hot object with a finger-tip, is the sensation of heat 
experienced in the brain or in the finger-tip? We 
Swer that sensation takes place in the organ. 1M 
Sense-organs are marvellously well constructed for 
their purpose of sensing, and nature would san y 

have acted to no purpose in arranging such amazingly 
balanced and complex parts of the body if the org" 
_ were merely to serve as a kind of “push button” for 
signalling the brain to go into action and do the se" 
_ ing. The brain (central axis) is required, of course» 
it is the central station and the “exchange.” But it 1s 
a fact that the actual sensing,—as most scientists 1o¥ 
admit,—is done by and in the organs fitted for su 
operation. External sensation, therefore, takes plac 


first and foremost, not in the brain, but in the org3"5_ 


of the body. We may borrow an analogy,—admt- 


tedly every imperfect,—from the electric light. The; oy 


lamp on my study-table shows its brightness here. A 
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Power-plant is, of course, required, and if it did not 
send electrical impulses along the lengthy wires 
which connect my house with the dynamo, I should 
not have the light. But the fact that the electrical 
Power required to make light must come from the. 
dynamo does not alter the further fact that the actual 
illumination exists here in a specially constructed 
bulb suited to receive the electrical impulses ina 
way that will produce illumination. Somewhat sim-_ 
larly, the fact that the brain and cerebro-spinal axis 
are necessary for sensation does not alter the other 
fact that external sensing is done in the organ fitted 
for such special operation, and not in the “central 
Plant” itself. The manifest weakness of this analogy 
lies in its suggestion that all the activity considered 
Comes from within,—from the “dynamo.” In sens- 
ing, there is another essential element in the process, — 
namely, the trans-subjective object which is of a na- 
ture suitable to give a true impulse and impression to 
and through the organ of sense. _ aoe 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have defined sensation and have 
Studied its nature. We have contrasted sensation and 
berception as two phases of one reality. We have de-_ 
fined the object of sense, and have distinguished ob- 
ject per se and per accidens, and have listed the per se 
objects as common and proper. We have made a de-_ 
tailed study of the physiological structure and function 
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result of sense-knowledge. This sort of appetency is 
called sentient appetency or appetite ; its exercise is the 
act of appetizing ; the faculty or power for its exercise 
18 appetition. ae 
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of the sensing-system, (cerebro-spinal axis, cerebro 
spinal nerves, external sense-organs). We lat 
studied the senses severally, describing their oc” 
their organs, and their respective proper objects. m 
have made a psychological study of the sens 
process, and have discovered that the object of se 
must be trans-subjective. We have described an f 
fined the species (impressed and expressed) invol 
in external and internal sensation. Finally, we 
discussed the locus of external sense-experience. is 


b) THE APPETENCIES OR PASSIONS 
We make a distinction between concupiscible ap- 

petency and irascible appetency. It is more usual to 
speak of these appetencies or appetites as the concu- 
Piscible and the irascible passions. There is no-dis- 
honorable note in our present use of the term passion. 
Literally, a passion is “an undergoing, an experienc- 

ing,” for the term passion comes from the Latin parti- 
Siple passus which means “having suffered, having 
~Undergone.” The word patient asa noun, meaning one 
who undergoes treatment, and the fine noun patience - 
which (with its adjective patient) indicates the noble 
Virtue that quietly and bravely supports trials and 
sufferings, comes from the present participle of the 


ARTICLE 3. APPETITION 
eS 
a) Nature of Appetition — b) The Appetencies oF age : 


a) NATURE OF APPETITION | Ree 
tition, appetency, or simply appetite. is the of 

anic faculty of ing towards what the sens¢s re" 

- +” sent as desirable, and of tending awa from what the 


a tendency is towards a positively desirable real. 


Sent as desirable, and of tending 2W2y erento 
senses present as undesirable. It is the pal 
-- sentient faculty for going after what is sensed as ae 
». This brief description is adequate, for. 1t.15 obvio®. 


that one tends to go after good not only when 
ity but 


S one; for it is good to avoid evil. < aie ae 
ae ry creature, lifeless and living, tends t0 


also when the tendency is away from an unde 


3 the ae REE Etter 7 a Poa 
or appetite. But we speak here of sentient beings an 


specifically of man, and of that tendency which # 


sirable 


what suits it. This tendency is called natural appetent : 
the 


Same verb. A sentient being undergoes. something, 


Suffers something (not in the sense of pain) when | it 


experi 3 the tend led_appetency. Hence the _ : nite, 


. Several expressions of the sentient faculty of appeti-- Bes 


tion are rightly called passions. 
We classify the passions as concupiscible and tras-" 


cible, The term concupiscible comes froma Latinverb 
(concupiscere) which means to have a strong desire. 


The word irascible is from the Latin irasci, “to be 


irritated or angry,” and applies to the passions inas- as : 
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wild, and the driver not always weak and perverse. \ 
Even now, the driver can take light and strength from 
God’s grace and so can control the restive steeds which | 
rad him through the whole course of sentient life. -— 
he tendency of man’s sentient appetites, and of his 
tational appetite (which we call will ) is towards good, 
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much as their tendency meets difficulty (which sat 


urally arouses irritation) in attaining the object 0 
desire. The concupiscible passions tend simply by 
hold of what the senses present as desirable, 38 "8 


. . ible 
the senses present as “good to avoid.” The jrascibl 


of Sentient good or a perverse choice of objects in 
which the will seeks good. In other. words, a man’s 
tendency towards good may actually result in the 
attainment of evil because of blindness.and perversity 
in judgment. Thus sin is a possibility, and a lamen- 
table fact. The sinner (one who uses the objects of 
Sentient tendency inordinately and is perverse in ra- 
sions we must pause for an important rem eu judgment) may be likened to a motorist who 
- The tendency of every creature is towards govt to nd poe cette 10.20 nome pa we OM re ee 
_. The tendency called appetency or sentient appetite tin on the move and so blindly impatient of pausing. 
therefore, always good in itself, and is always 4 stv” | ne ee out the way, that he drives off furiously m 
-. ing towards what is good in itself. In mB Tes andes ines direction: 
. nature has been corrupted by the F. a ie The concupiscible passions, or passions of simple oe See eee 
i desire, are the following 2.22. j2¢ 808 Seen ae 
e ‘lid the ‘eansequeai Breaking away of th ' el - Love and hatred or detestation. Love is the ine ee 
tendencies from the control of reason und hi Now ne ee good, 2PP pehended simply para wae 
Secon a to ‘on. They are like wild horses ‘0 note of time is in it, or of possibility, amaposst ility, oe 
eae 7 Mey WETe meant to PUNCHOR Hey are, difficulty, likelihood, or condition. In other words, 
_ which a perverse will may allow to run away?™ ove is the simple tendency towards good to embrace — 


- cause wreck and ruin. But.the horses were not alway? {Ss roll bods 


an object with the note of difficulty attache 3 

"tend lay HOMTST Wat Te senses present as desl 
but.difficult (or even impossible). to attain, a : 
keep away from what the senses present as unt" 
able but difficult, (or impassible) to. avoid. We me 
handily classify the concupiscible and irascible Pi 
sions respectively as the passions of doses ane 


passions of difficulty. Before listing the sev¢ 
f difficulty ae 


2 
NaN eee meer mr ee ° H b : : ee . 
passions are appetites aroused by a qualifie obi, = t man’s perversity and precipitateness of judgment 
d to it the nay, and sometimes does, result in an inordinate use 


to whethe 7 


rlikely.to be attained, 
mination seer r : . f - 
Or attainable with difficulty, or attainable on " 

ment of some condition. Hatred_or detestation se 


simple opposite of love: itis the tending away" 


what is apprehended as evi : 

2. Desire and abhorrence. Desire is the tendent) 
towards good apprehended as a future possibili 
Abhorrence (sometimes called aversion) is the shrink 
ing back from an evil apprehended, not as present Ms 
as to come. ee te, pe RS 

3. Joyand sadness. Joy is the tendency to restore 
placent in the present possession of good. When se 
complacency is experienced on one’s own accout # 
is called enjoyment or delectation; when it is pleast” 
in the success of another person who has achie 

good, it is called delight or rejoicing. Sadness 1°" es 
- tendency to disquiet under the weight of a presel 
evil. Sensed inwardly, it is sadness oF sorrow; : 
_ outwardly, it is pain. For oneself, it is sadness of sof 
row; for another, it is grief or commiseration. 


‘ons involving aif ; 


eee enema seemaene tte ag i hd of 
heal worms eee — mee 


» “The trascible passions, or passi 
 fieulty, are the following: 9 
oscis’ Hope and despair. Hope is the tendency * 

- a good apprehended as difficult, but not imposs 


towards 
ible ef 
achieve. Despair is the falling back, the “giving 
in face of a good apprehended as unac. 


hievable of 
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evil apprehended as unavoidable. Hope which is almost 
aa fs die and become despair is called despera- 
- Vesperation is hope in the violence of its death- 
Struggle, : : ; 
ihc and fear. Courage or daring is the 
ee to face and war down evils which block the 
aa ent of desired good. Fear or timidity is the 
on ay to shrink back in agitation when the ob- 
ucting evil is apprehended as very difficult to over- 
come or even well nigh insuperable. : 
3. Anger (ire, wrath, rage, indignation). Anger is 


t 7 se 
he strong tendency to violent action in order to fight 


off an evil or to punish him who inflicts it.» 


enh have seen that all the passions are, in themselves, 
encies towards good. And since the simple tend- 
sncy. to good is love, all the passions are somehow ex- 
Pressions or_ variants of love. Hatred is, so to speak, 
ae under side” of love, or it may be called “‘the other . 
&” on which love stands. For there cannot be love 
of one thing without hatred of its contradictory, just 
as there cannot be a step towards the north without a : 
Step away from the south. Love and hatred go thus . 
together. And all the other passions are easily ex- 
Pressed in terms of love and hatred. Desire is the love _ 
af good to come; abhorrence is the hatred of future — 
evil. Joy is the love of possessed good ; sadness is the 
hatred of a present burden of evil. Hope is the love 
of a good difficult to attain; despair is the hatred of 
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an evil impossible to avoid. Courage is the hatred of 
superable evil and the love of that which the evi 
blocks off or balks; fear is the shrinking hatred of 
an evil weakly deemed insuperable. Anger is the 
lent hatred of a present and oppressive evil. 


We have said that the faculty of sentient appetition 
is an organic faculty. If this is so, the faculty has i 
organ. Where, then, is the organ of appetition? aay 
psychologists say that the heart is the organ in u 
tion. Others declare that this organ is an area—® 
accurately localized by scientists,—of the brain. 1 
_ second opinion is the right one. The heart is, ind 
‘instantly affected by appetition, ‘and the common 
speech of men recognizes this fact. So we 4) 
one has a loving heart, or has hatred in the heart, e 
that something is the heart’s desire, or that despa 
gripped one’s heart, or that joy surged in one’s heatt: 
So we speak of a hopeful heart, a courageous at 
a heart filled with rage. But, after all, the heart 5? 
muscle, not a sensory structure. The heart is ¥° 
suited to show.the “affection,” the influence of “that 
which is done to” the sentient organism, but not 19 
exercise the appetency itself. It seems correct t0 # 
that the organ of appetition is the brain, or, more # 
_/ curately, part of the brain, and that the organ which 
_.{ manifests appetition—which shows its effect 0" : 
oe organism,—is, first and foremost, the heart. 


| 
| 
| 
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SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this short Article we have defined sentient appe- 
tition and have distinguished it from the natural ap- 
petency of all creatures. We have classified the sen- 
tient appetencies or passions as concupiscible (love- 
hatred ; desire-abhorrence; joy-sadness) and irascible 
(hope-despair ; courage-fear; anger). We have seen 
that the passions are good in themselves, and lead to 
evil only when inordinately used or engaged upon 
wrong objects under the influence of perverse will. 
We have learned that all the passions are rooted in 
love. We have found that the organ which exercises 
appetition is the brain, and the organ which first 
manifests it is the heart. ys ee 


ARTICLE 4. LocoMOTION 


4) Definition of Locomotion b) Nature and Organ 
of Locomotion ee 


a) DEFINITION OF LOCOMOTION : heen 
Locomotion is the power to move locally by reason 
of an immanently active principle; it is an organic — 
faculty exercised by the sentient organism in mo 
from place to place. ee ae si 

The faculty of locomotion is 


a 


in animals and human beings. It is something really =: 
distinct from appetition, for it is the faculty for go- 
ing after what appetition tends towards, Appetition 


at 


ving... 


‘the immediate and 


proximate principle of spontaneous local movernent 


ever, we have movement consequent upon appe 
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may be said to “issue orders”; locomotion tends to 
“execute the orders.” : ie 
Every sentient organism has the faculty of locom> 
tion in some degree, and the higher (or more com 
plex) animal organisms all possess it completely. 


b) NATURE AND ORGAN OF LOCOMOTION 
The movement exercised by the locomotive pow 
or faculty is, properly speaking, spontaneous move- 
ment. That is to say, it is local movement consequent 
upon knowledge. Living bodies, even sentient living 
bodies, manifest other types of movement. Thus there 
is the automatic movement of heart and lungs, which 
requires no sensed stimulus from without, no sens 
prod to action. There is reflex movement which 1s 
the muscular reaction to a stimulus imparted exter 
orly to the nerves; reflexes, as such movements are 
called, may take place with or without the knowledge 
of the sentient being which experiences them, but 
when they are recognized or known, the knowledge 
never their cause. In spontaneous movement, how- 
tency, 


which, in turn, is awakened by knowledge of ano 


_ ject as good to be attained. The knowledge which stirs 


the organism to appetition and local movement is, ™ 
amen and brutes collectively, sense-knowledge. Tn mat, 
“the knowledge which ‘arouses appetency and move 
ment may be also a purely intellectual knowledge. 
does human knowledge necessarily lead to local 


Nor’ 


move” 
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ment to achieve what is sentiently known as desirable 
or good to have. Man has absolute control of the 
larger bodily movements as long as he is physically 
and mentally sound, as long as reason is not dethroned - 
by insane fear or anger or other passion. A man can 
stand to his duty, come what may. He cannot directly 
control the beating of an excited heart, or. chattering 
teeth, or trembling hands, or quaking knees. But as 
long as he has the use of reason and ordinary bodily 
strength for normal action, he can face danger of 
€ven move into it, despite the fact that all sentient or. 
bodily appetite is pulling him the other way. In such a 
case, man’s intellectual knowledge and recognitio 


duty or proper conduct is the knowledge that stirs fon 


appetency, and the appetency that prevails is called the 
f ree-will. Thus man is not the slave of bodily appe- 
tites, nor is he constrained to that local movement for 
which bodily appetites express a tendency or drive. A. 
famous example of all this is found in the sentinels of - 
Herculaneum and Pompeii who stood at the post of 
duty,—although every: sentient impulse must -have 
urged them to. run to safe 
surged down upon them and b 
The glorious Christian martyrs, in 
battle, and even a tired laborer carrying on the prosaic 
routine of his work, are further examples of the su-_ 
perior control exercised by rational appetency (the 
will) over sentient appetency 25 a source and cause 


soldiers fighting in ~ 


: of local movement. 


nof..- 


ty,—while. molten. lava 
urned out their lives. 


edge, and for this reason we have declared 1 
_ faculty for spontaneous local movement. We have dis” | 


- cussed the organ used by the locomotive faculty, 29 
otion 4 
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The organ of the faculty of locomotion is the 
muscle-and-bone structure of the organism. For 
while local movement in an organism is consequent 
upon knowledge, the movement itself is not 4 
knowing-activity, as sensation is essentially, and ap- 
petition is virtually. Sensation is knowing; appetition 
is, in some manner, an appreciation of the thing 
known, for it is the tendency to act upon knowledge. 
But movement, in itself, involves no knowledge. It's 

executed by the sentient organism by means of mus: 
cular activity which sets the framework or bone: 
structure of the organism in motion. Hence we say 
‘that the organ of locomotion is the muscle-and-bone 
structure of the body. We call locomotion 2 sentient 
faculty because it belongs to the sentient order of life 
activities ; it is not sentiency itself, but it is associat 
_ with, ‘and. consequent ‘upon sentiency OF sense 
_ knowledge. - - ; pte es 
ae pe oo SUMMARY. OF THE ARTICLE 
. _In this very brief Article we have defined locomo- 
tion, the third operation of the sentient order. WE 
have discussed the nature of this faculty, and re 


seen that it is consequent, in its exercise, upon knowk 
t to be 4 


_. have discerned the reason for naming locom 


CHAPTER III 
THE INTELLECT | 


‘ian foes Chapter. disctisses the existence, nature, 
deere and object of the human mind, intellect, or un- 
ideas i It explains the origin and the expression of 
activity wait fag which are the elements of all intellectual 
ye a Chapter is divided into the following Articles: 
i icle 1. Nature and Actuality of the Intellect 
tticle 2. Operation and Object of the Intellect). 
Article 3. Origin and Expression of Ideas... * 


ARTICLE 1. NATURE AND ACTUALITY OF THE — 
INTELLECT eA 


a) Meaning of Intellect b) Existence of Intellect Gee 


a) MEANING OF INTELLECT 

_ The word intellect is from the Latin 
inwardly,” and legere “to read.” The name indicates - 
a faculty or power for getting at the i 
of things. Intellect is a faculty for del 


intus “within; ~~ 


appearances and laying hold of essences. It isa 
ive faculty which pierces eos 


knowing-power or cognit 
through the accidentals prese 
senses, and grasps the essentia 
SO to speak, in these accidental trappings. 


nted to knowledge by the _ 


oe 


nner meaning 
ving beneath 


lreality whichis clothed, oe 
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Intellect may be defined as the supra-organic fac 
ulty which knows things in an essential and ait 
material way. To explain this definition: 


I. Intellect ts a faculty. That is to say, itis a capac: 
ity or power for vital activity. Further, it isa know" 
or cognitive faculty, a power for knowing. 


(2. The intellect is a supra-organic faculty. In other 
words, it is a supra-sentient or spiritual faculty. It 3 
a faculty of man, but it belongs to man’s spir itual soul 
It is not a bodily faculty like the senses; it has 10 OF 
gan to use as the instrument of its operation. 10 
brain is not the organ of the intellect. The brain 
the organ of the interior senses (central sense, sen 
_ tient memory, imagination, instinct) and it is also 


.. the central seat of the exterior senses (sight, hearing, 


= - smell, taste, touch). Thus sensation,—that is, the ac: 
- tion and the fruit of sense-operation,—is focussed, 
so to speak, in the brain. From the findings of the 
sense, thus focussed, the intellect works out its ides. 
Once it has ideas, the intellect goes on to perform its 
operations of judging and reasoning. Thus we ™ 


iS : the beginnings of intellectual activity in the action © 
_. the intellect upon sense-findings, and we say; There 


is nothing in the mind or intellect that has not some 


ground and beginning in the findings of the sens. 


And since the findings of the senses are centralized oF. 


e focussed in the brain, the intellect may be said to ie 


The © 


tee mereee ee ee 
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. gin its work there. So we come to speak of thoughts as 
_“brain children”; and we say that a man “uses his 


head” in thinking, and that a person of keen intellect 
is “brainy.” But we must take care not to be misled by. 
these loose expressions into the erroneous opinion — 
that the brain is the organ of the mind or intellect. For 
the intellectual operations are siniply beyond -the . 
capacity of any bodily organ. The intellect has no 
organ. It is supra-organic. For man, by his intellect 
(mind, understanding), knows things which have 
no materiality about them, things such as spirit, soul, 
God, angel; things such as honesty, goodness, unity, 
truth, beauty, virtue, heroism, honor, etc. Now, a fac- ~ 
ulty which is essentially dependent upon an organ, 
upon a specially constructed bodily part suited for one FE 
specific kind of vital action, has no capacity for ap- 


prehending such things as those enumerated. Anor 
But: "ye" 


gan or bodily part can grasp only bodily things. 
the intellect grasps things which are entirely “non- 


bodily, and it grasps even bodily things inanon-bodily 


way, as, for example, it understands solidity or size 
in general. Therefore the intellect is not essentially de- © 
pendent upon an organ or bodily part ; it is non-_ 

organic; it has no organ. It is quite true that in this — 
present life in which soul-and-body constitute man 
as a living bodily creature, 
senses and their organs to giv n : 
beginning of all the knowledge that it is possible for 
him here to possess. In. this sense, and in this sense 


man is dependent upon the — fae 
e him the grounds and 
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only, the intellect——which is a soul-faculty, as ¥¢ 
shall see in a moment,—may be said to depend upon 
the senses and their organs. But this is a dependence 
that is extrinsic to the intellect itself. Jn itself the” 
tellect requires no organ for its function; in its 
and for itself the intellect possesses no organ. The 
tellect, we repeat, is non-organic. Presently we 5 
discuss the operation of the intellect, and we shall see 
(as indeed we have already seen) that the intellect 
not only non-organic, but supra-organic: for its ac- 
tion is of a higher and more wondrous character 
than organic action. One further point: the intellect, 
. being non-organic, is in no sense a body-faculty, for 
the faculties proper to the living body as such are 


necessarily organic faculties. But there are no human 
faculties except faculties of the living body, and fac- 
ulties proper to the soul. The intellect is therefore ? 
faculty proper to the soul. Now, the soul is spiritual 


en! 


and is served by faculties proper to its own 55 
tel- 


_» character. Hence we rightly say that the human in 


. lect is @ spiritual faculty, The intellect is not a spiritt 


_ Substance, of course, for faculties are powers resident 


in substance; they are not substances themselves, nor 


are they, in any creature, identified with the SU 
_ stance which possesses them; in themselves they 3% 
_ accidents, not substances. Hence when we call the 
soul a spiritual faculty we mean that it is a power 


capacity possessed and exercised by the spiritual sub 


_ stance called the soul, = 
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3. The intellect is a faculty for knowing things in a 
non-material way. All knowledge, even that of the 
senses, is rooted and based in “non-materiality.” 
There is a vast difference between the mutual contact 
of bodily things,—such, for instance, as that of wax 
and a signet,—and the contact of a sense with its ob- 
ject. Contact between two bodily things involves the 
Physical impinging of one on the other, a striking 
together, a union and joining, at least momentarily, 
at the point of contact. But a sense lays hold of its 
object while leaving it where it is, in its objective 
otherness. To bring wax and signet together is to pro- 
duce a third thing (a tertium quid) which is not 
Merely wax nor merely seal, but figured wax. To see 
an object, however, is not to produce a tertium quid. 
One sees the object as the object; the seeing-faculty 
is not configured to the object physically as wax is 
configured to the shape of the seal; there is no re- 
sultant figured vision. Even the sense of touch, in its 
Perception of resistance as it apprehends a solid body, « 
is not shaped or figured; the bodily member which _ 
comes in contact with the solid is shaped and figured : 
(as the finger-tip would be if pressed firmly on the ~ 


signet), but the faculty or sense of touch is not fig- ao 8 
ured. The organ of touch is indeed physically im- 


pressed but the sense of touch is in no wise “shaped” 

and configured to the physical impression. The sense 
of touch perceives the object, knows it, 
In a word, the senses, even that of touch, 


is aware of it. one . : 3 
know their) — 


BS a ene ite 


neem 
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objects in a trans-subjective manner ; the senses leave 
objects “in their objective otherness” and do not Jom 
them physically to themselves. The union of bodies 
in contact is composite joining; the union of sens 
with its object is objective knowing. Thus the sens 
are not subject to the limitations which mark no 
sentient bodies in physical contact ; in so far the sens 
are removed from the limitations of “materiality 5 
‘and this is what we mean by saying that 
knowledge, even that of the senses, is rooted in “non 
materiality.” Now, if the senses be essentially n° 
material in their operation—which is the apprehen 
ing of material things with all the limitations 
attach to concreteness and individuality,—it is at on 
apparent that the intellect is, by a far greater reasot, 
"non-material, for the intellect is capable of laying ws 
of things which are not material and of grasping 
material things in an abstract and universal way Bad 
- superior to the mode of operation which characterize 
the senses. This point receives clarification in the P#™” 


290 


agraph which immediately follows. 


4. The intellect is a faculty for knowing things * 
_ an essential way. By the senses I know the sensiles 
fall within their range here and now, as concrete an 

individual objects. If I look at a tree, for example, 
see this one tree, or if I look at a copse or stretch 0 


forest, I see these trees. But by my intellect I know 


en eS 


_ What tree means,—not just this tree or these tre) 
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but tree in general, tree as such; I know what a tree 
means,—any tree, every possible tree. That is to say, 
I know the essence of tree; I know what makes a tree 
a tree. Thus we discover that the non-materiality of 
intellectual knowledge is of a much higher and'more _ 
striking kind than that of sense-knowledge. Notice 
that the intellectual knowledge is not only higher i 
degree than that of the senses ; it is a specifically dif- 
fer ent and superior kind of knowledge. This is a most 
important point to ponder and comprehend; nearly 
all the errors that have confused philosophers in their — 
Studies of the mind and its functions and the value of 
knowledge, have come from a failure to grasp clearly 
the essential difference between sensation (sense- 


knowledge) and intellection (intellectual knowledge). : eens 


: The intellect is called by a variety of names accord- me 
ing to its various uses. It is-one faculty but has a_ 


Plurality of names for a plurality of functions. Some- eo ie 
what similarly, one has a single pair of feet, which ——~ 


Perform various actions,—walking, running, skip-_ 


Ping, dancing, kicking, etc. We here briefly examine © 


the implications of the names most commonly used” 
for the various functions of intellect. 

I. The mind. This is the Latin mens, the Greek 
nous. In our use of the term, it is perfectly synony- 
mous with intellect. Many modern writers use the | 
term mind in a wide sense, applying it to all conscious” 
life. Such writers speak of the mind of animals; we 
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do not. We keep the word within the strict and ancient 

limits which make it one in meaning with intellect. - 

_ 2. Intelligence. This is intellect inasmuch as it 

recognizes self-evident truths and makes immediate 

inferences. Here again casual usage extends the term, 
and we hear people speak of “intelligent” animals,— 
dogs, horses, cats, parrots. But non-human animals 
are never intelligent. They may be very alert 
- wondrously responsive in sentient activity, but ie 
cannot be intelligent because they cannot be intellec- 
tual. As we have proved in another place, brutes ad 
sentiency but they lack intelligence. 

. 3. Reason. This is intellect inasmuch as it ¥ 
out and recognizes truths that are not self-evident. 
By intelligence I know that a totality is greater tha 
any of its parts ; but I must use reason to “figure ae 
the knowledge that the sum of the angles of any irr 
angle is equal to 180°. The relation of “part” © 
“whole” is a self-evident relation; one needs but t 
know what the terms mean to understand that the 
-.. whole is greater than its part, and that this cannot 
otherwise. But the truth about the sum of the angles 
of a triangle is not self-evident, as any haras ; 
young pupil in elementary geometry will testify; a 
has to be worked out, studied out, by successive 3% 
~~ connected steps of reasoning. Intelligence understan 

“right: off; reason ‘understands by studious effort, 
linking truth to truth to reach its conclusion. = 


jt works 


e . 4. Understanding. This is another simple synonym : . 


| 
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for intellect or mind. Often, in casual speech, the term 
8 used to indicate, not the faculty of intellect, but the 
objective grasp of meaning achieved or achievable by 
the intellect. Thus a person may say, “Let me explain 
the matter; let me give you a clearer understanding 
of it.” But we use the term here as a synonym for 
intellect. ; 

5. Consciousness (that is, intellectual conscious- 
ness). This is the mind or intellect inasmuch as it is 
aware of itself, of its states, of its operations. There is 
4 Sentient consciousness which animals (brutes and 
men) possess; it is the awareness of sense-activity 
and of sense-objects proper to sentient life; we call it 
the common Sense or the central sense, and list it as 
One of the four interior senses. When a man (ora 
brute animal) sees an object, he is sentiently aware _ 
that he sees. This awareness is not from vision, : for 

€ eye does not see itself seeing; it is from sentient 
consctousness.—The consciousness of which we speak 
a the present study is an awareness of meaning, and 
indeed of essential meaning. A boy and his dog may. - 
See a pictured triangle or a line of written words ; both 
are sentiently conscious of what falls under the grasp 


of vision. But only the boy, and not his dog,:- knows." = 


that the picture is a triangle (or can know it) ; only 
the boy, and not the dog, can know the meaning of the _ 
written words; the boy can know these things and ° 
be aware that he knows them. The awareness of in- 
tellectual knowledge is intellectual consciousness. And - 


and, indeed, blindly sentient. But conscience is 
~~ sense. It is the same cold reason with whi 
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intellectual consciousness extends, in a manner, t0 in 
clude even the objects of sentient consciousness, bat 
in a superior way. The boy and his dog may bo 
enjoy a run across fields; both have. sentient con 
sciousness of enjoyable experience; but the boy 
alone, and not the dog, can have also a reflective 
mental (i. e., intellectual) consciousness of the enjoy" 
ment as such.-——Intellect, inasmuch as it is a” aware: 
ness that one understands an object or situation, 
whether this be in itself a sentient or a purely intellee 
tual reality, is called intellectual consciousness. 4™ 
a man may be conscious of a duty, of a meaning 1 
words, signs, events; of: appreciation of beauty: 
heroism, etc., and, in these instances, 
ness is intellectual; it is an activity of his int 
it is his intellect ina special function. = 
6. Conscience. This is intellect inasmuch 
sons out the moral implications of .a situa 
_ renders. judgment upon them. Conscience is the ™ 
tellectual consciousness or reasoned awareness o 


ellect; 


5 it 760° 
tion an 


--right or wrong in a situation here and now to 


; judged. Conscience is no sentiment, no “till sma 
; Py 3 rr ; 
vole within the heart, no “little spark at celestial 

- fire,” no “sense of fitness in things,” no tégense 0 


-. -values.”’ All these phrases suggest something sentient, 
not 2 


ch we wot 


outa problem in mathematics,—only, to be entitl 
the name conscience, it must be engaged upon i 


his conscious’ 


gses = | 


eT Re cate oe deme 
vee one rte en tear ee ee 
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Haar wrong, good and bad, and not upon 
aie 1Ca. quantities. The judgment of conscience 
ae . a reasoned judgment. When a person has 
Gick ae oe of infancy he comes to understand 
odes ae y at first, but directly) that there is an 
ma Guek pa an order that must be conserved and. 
tite : e child begins to realize, for instance, 
Hoke nts must be obeyed, quite apart from the ques- 
nani se ache for disobedience. So the child 
oc understand that there is something bad in a 
beng - rea quite apart from the possibility of 
child to und out. Education or instruction helps the 
ae na readily to the realization of good to be. 
Seed evil to be avoided, but the realization is, 
mae ; [ reasoned realization, and, in a normal per- .. 
ae ft ou be ultimately reached even in the absence 

a y instruction bearing directly upon the point. In — : 
cA aden where obvious moral issues are in- 
: even.a child of seven will make a reasoned 
judgment about the course of duty, whether he actu- — 
ally follows that course or its opposite. What is true 


of the child is more manifestly true of the adult. 6” 


Now, the judgment of reason that something: here 
and now to be decided upon is good and to be done 
(or at least permitted) or evil and to be avoided, is 
As a faculty, therefore, conscience — 
and reason is one with intellect. 
or service. 
). This is. 


called conscience. 
1s One with reason, 
Conscience is intellect in'a special function 
7» Memory (that is, intellectual memory. 
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the intellect inasmuch as it retains and recalls and 
recognizes as of the past the things it has once undet- 
stood, the past states and operations of mind and 
will, and the sentient experiences of the past. By i 
tellectual memory a person recalls what has once 
learned,—not, indeed, everything that has been once 
learned, nor perfectly in every instance of recollec: 
tion, for the intellect is a limited faculty and ™Y 
grasp a thing imperfectly or ineptly and later forget 
it. By this memory a person also remembers the past 
states, conditions, opinions, convictions, of the 
tellect itself, and the acts and decisions of the wil. 
Further, intellectual memory recalls and recognizes 
»understandingly the sentient experiences of the past 
or many of them. Man has a senient memory, as we 
have seen, and it is operative to recognize sense 
images recalled to imagination. In man, intell 
memory and sentient memory concur, with greater 
or lesser perfection, and intellect (as memory) rege 
larly reads: meanings into past sentient experience 
- re-depicted in imagination and recognized by sens 
- memory.—Intellect is a faculty capable of education 
and training, and it is strikingly so as memory. 
best means of acquiring a “good memory” is t° 
.. found in careful attention, close study, orderly pro 
- cedure, the enlisting of sentiently-grasped circum 
_ stances as an aid to understanding and remembranc® 
Nearly all the methods of “memory training” hav? 


S as their fundamental prescription the forming © 3 
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vivid images in imagination of objects to be remem- 
bered, together with a piercingly close attention of 
sense and mind to these objects when first experi- 
enced. Thus imagination can be of great service to 
Intellectual memory ; it forms clear points of “associ- 
ation” which stir the intellectual memory to recall the 
eS conversely, a clear intellect is a splendid aid to 
sentient memory, and to imagination which holds its 
images.—But the point we make here is this: intellec- 
tual memory is the intellect in a special function. 


b) EXISTENCE OF INTELLECT ns 


We have learned what is meant by intellect. Now 
the question arises, does man actually possess this fac- 
ulty which we have defined and described? 

We must recognize the actual existence of the — 


Special supra-organic faculty called intellect if man. 


has knowledge which is essentially beyond the grasp — 
of the senses. Now, as a fact, man has such knowl- £ 
edge. Therefore, the faculty necessary for such knowl-. ‘ 
edge,—that is, the intellect,—actually exists. 
Many a psychologist is content to befog his. view 
of human knowing, and to suppose, without adequate 


analysis of the facts in the case, that all our cognition — 
is a matter of nerves and muscles and organs. In — 


criticism of this unscientific position and postulate, 2 
it will be sufficient to indicate, in the briefest manner, — 
some points of truth, already discussed in our study, © 


about the nature of intellectual knowledge. We need fe SG 
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only to show that man has, as a fact, knowledge that 
is essentially outside the reach of the senses. 

A sense is a power for grasping (i.e. for appre: 
hending or knowing) individual and material objects 
By the sense of sight, I know those colored objects 
which here and now lie within range of my visi 
under due conditions of light, size, vividness, and dis- 


tance. Suppose I look upon a grassy hill. I see this hill, 


but not the thousands of other hills which lie bey" 
the very narrow limits of my present angle of vi 
But I know those other hills, although I do not 
see them, and may never have seen them or bed 
to see them in time to come. I know what they ar. 
For I know what hill is ; I know what the term means, 


sion. 
now 
estined 


n its essence 

although I ex 
tistician 
re, 


I know what the actuality must be i 
do not know-how many hills there are ( 
pect momentarily to have some newspaper sta 
_-report the number for me), nor how high they 4 
nor how steep or rugged. But I know them as bas 
- for I know what hill as such is. In a word, I have is 
knowledge of hill which leaves out of account the in: 
dividual marks and material conditions of this oF 
that or these particular hills; this knowledge © hill 
- is at once abstract and universal. It is abstract be- 
- cause it abstracts from, prescinds from, neglects: 
consider as of fundamental import, the marks and 
material circumstances which make each hill reco8" 
"nizable as this hill, and focusses -upon. that 


which 
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makes each hill a hill. And this knowledge is universal 
because that which it represents is one thing (unum) 
ies! makes a hill a hill is precisely the same 
Parana every case, no matter how hills differ in- 
reba A in height, ruggedness, location, etc..—and 
eer ing stands in the mind’as representatively 
re (versus) to the realities in nature which we 
_ — as oe hills (alia) . From the terms unui 
piace ta (one thing considered as “over against” 
h 9 ONE mental grasp as representatively appre- 
ending things other than itself) comes the term unt-_ 
versal. The common, casual meaning of universal, as _ 
all-inclusive, having no exceptions, is justified also. 
in our present use of the term. For intellectual knowl- 
edge ofa reality embraces every such reality; intellec- 


tual knowledge of hill, for example, includes each — a 


and: every hill—actual and possible,—without ex- — 
ception. Now, knowledge that is abstract and universal .. 
1S manifestly knowledge that is essentially beyond the 
grasp of any sense or group of senses. My senses do 


not, and cannnot, show me hill, but only this hill or fests 


these hills. The very marks and characteristics which .— 
make a hill the object of sensation are set aside by the -. 
mind, and left out of account, in the intellectual reali-. me 
zation of what a hill as such is. Sense deals with the 
concrete, the individual, the accidentally circum- 
stanced ; but I am aware of knowledge within me that - 
rises above these limits and takes hold on reality ina — 


eb oF, Be Peat 


acterize and limit bodies, have no independ 


understand them apart from bodies; I know W . 
they are in themselves: and thus I know, for exa™ 


selves or their operations. They are not reflective. The 
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manner that is abstract, universal, essential. Tam a 
escapably aware of intellectual knowledge within me, 
- and that means but one thing : I have an intellect. 

The senses know only bodily things,—and these, 45 

we have seen, in a concrete and individual way throw! 
the grasp of accidentals. Yet I have knowledge ° 
things that are not bodily. I know what is meant by 
spirit, even if I ama rank Materialist and deny that 
such things as spirits exist. I know what is meant by 
unity, goodness, truth, beauty, perfection, religio” 
devotion, virtue, vice, diligence, love, poetry, phat 
“values,” plans, careers, ambitions, and hundreds © 
other realities which have no weight, measure, ee 
shape, or size. And, in addition to these ae 
have, as we have noted, an abstract understanding 4 
bodily things like hill. Further, I have an abstract 7 
universal grasp of qualities which, while they chat- 
ent exist- 


ence, normally speaking, apart from bodies; yet 


ple, 
d 


what whiteness is, and roundness, and height, 2° 


. solidity, and movement. It is manifest that no organ 
of sense can lay hold of any of these things ; yet 
tainly know them. I am driven to conclude that I have 

- a supra-sensuous, a supra-organic faculty for know” 
-ing things. In other words, I possess an intellect. 


J cer- 


‘Again: the senses do not and cannot know them- 
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eye does not see itself seeing, nor does the ear hear 
itself hearing. Sense-consciousness (the central or 
common sense) does indeed give one an awareness of 
the senses and their operations, but no sense senses 
uself. But the mind or intellect, being a spiritual fac- 
ulty, is reflective; it has a reflex action by which it 
knows itself knowing, and can make itself and its 
States and operations the object of its own observa- 
tion and study. Now, I am aware that I possess such 
Teflex knowledge. Presently we shall take up the study 
of the “Operation of the Intellect,” and we shall find 
nothing odd or unnatural in the thought of such a 
study; we shall quite calmly begin to study our 
Study, to know our knowing. Manifestly no sense or 
8roup of senses is capable of such reflex action ; 
their bodily limitation stands in the way of it; to_ 
Conceive of reflective organic action would be to. 
Conceive something as absurd as the girl in Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales who had the amazing ability “to 
walk under herself.” Yet, as'an indubitable fact, I. 


have reflex knowledge. It follows that I have the» 


Supra-organic faculty for it. I possess an intellect. 
The intellect exists. ae eo 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE = 


This Article has taught us the meaning of in- 
tellect, the spiritual or supra-organic faculty by which 
man knows things, bodily and non-bodily, in an ab- : 
stract and universal and essential manner. We have : 
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learned the implications of the definition of intellect, 
and have contrasted intellectual knowledge and set 
tient knowledge. We have noticed the various name 
by which intellect is known in its various functions 
or services: mind, intelligence, reason, understand- 
ing, consciousness, conscience, memory. We have 
proved that man actually possesses an intellect. 


ARTICLE 2, THE OPERATION AND Osject OF THE 
INTELLECT 


a) Operation of the Intellect b) Object of the Intellect 


a) OPERATION OF THE INTELLECT 


The first and basic operation of the human intellect 


is the activity called simple apprehending ot simple 
_ knowing, and this consists in the forming of concepis 
_ or ideas. When we say “forming” we do not mean 
that the intellect “makes up” its elements of knowl- 
_ edge. On the contrary. We mean that the intellect:' 
_. operative to take in in its own way (hence the word 
 “forming’’) the understandable ‘realities which CO™ 
_ Stitute its object. In a somewhat similar way the 
senses may be said to “form” their knowledge" 
_ by creating it or projecting it ready-made out of them- 
selves, but by taking it in in a manner consistent Wi 


_» their own nature, structure, and function. Thus sight 
may be said to “form” the sense-knowledge of visible 


- objects by laying hold of the intra-organic vis 


; image whereby -it actually sees realities in. the outer 
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trans-subjective world. It sees objects that are there; 
it brings them into itself as seen objects. But, ‘mani- 
festly, it does not transfer them, with body and bulk, 
into the organ of vision or into the sense of sight. It 
leaves them where they are and as they are (“in their 
objective otherness”) and takes them in by image or 
similitude or species, in a manner consonant and con- 
sistent with its nature as a seeing-faculty. Thus also 


intellect takes in knowables in essential image or | 


species suited to the nature and operation of a supra- 
Sentient knowing-power. Intellect knows in a.man- 


“ner indicated by the intent of nature; that is, it knows 


as the Creator has designed it for knowing ; and for 


this reason we say that the intellect knows by forming — 


intentional images or intentional species of things. In 
other words the intellect takes in reality 1 tis own 
way and in so far “forms” reality within itself. Every 


receiver takes things in according to its own capacity 

and character : hence the Latin axiom, Quidquid ac- 
cipitur ad modum accipientis accipitur, that is, * “What- 

ever is taken in is received according to the capacity 
and character of the receiver.” Now, the point we 


le 


ntiake is that while intellect takes in reality according 


‘to its own capacity and. character '( 


reality and does not produce kn 
as a figment divorced from: reality. 

The intellect “forms” or takes in real w th 
full and complete activity of intellectually knowing 1s 


and‘in so: far 


“forms” reality within itself), it does actually take in 
an owledge out of itself fe 


ity. Now the = 
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not the simple taking in, but the having and possess 
ing of knowledge fully formed. Therefore, we dis- 
cern at once two clearly distinct phases of intell 
activity; and we have a special name for the intellect 
in either phase of this activity. We say that the n- 
tellect, inasmuch as it actively performs the 
tions necessary to make objects intelligible or under : 
standable and to bring these in that it may possessivery 
lay hold upon them, is the active intellect or the agent 
intellect or, in the Latin term by which this faculty 
is usually called, the intellectus agens. And the in 
tellect, inasmuch as it receives, holds, and employs the 
knowledge which its activity brings to it, is the passive 
intellect or the intellectus possibilis. The term “pas 
sive” is not to be understood here as meaning lifeless 
passivity ; it indicates a vital reaction on the part 0 
'. the intellect to. the impressed elements of supra 
sensuous knowledge; it suggests the serene yet active 
possession of reality in fully formed intellectual con 
cepts or ideas. The intellectus agens is the intellect 10- 
asmuch as it gets and impresses the elements of SUP 
sensuous knowledge; the intellectus possibilis is the 
intellect inasmuch as it has and can now use acqu! 
*  Supra-sensuous knowledge. - er gb ee 
ae yNin discussing the operation of the intellect we have 
y first to consider the forming of ideas or concepts by 
the action of the intellectus agens and the possessive 


- re-action of the intellectus possibilis..This forming 


z : : and. having of ideas is ‘called the activity of simple 


* 


opera: 5 


amy 


a 


. agens and so are rendere 
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apprehending ; it is the first and fundamental opera- 
tion of the intellect. The second operation is that in 
Which the intellect inspects and compares ideas, no- 
tices identities and differences and relations, and 
judges or pronounces on the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the ideas: this operation is called judging. 
The third and last operation of the intellect isthe 
working out of judgments which are not at once ap- 
parent upon the comparison of ideas ; this operation is 
called reasoning. Thus there are three intellectual 
operations, to wit, simple apprehending, judging, 
reasoning. We study each operation very briefly. 


1. Simple Apprehending—The senses perceive 
their respective objects as material, concrete, individ- : 
ual things; and, indeed, it is thus that these objects . 
exist in nature. The sense-findings are retained and LS 
held “re-present” in the inner sense called imagina- 
tion. Recall here that imagination is not the fancy of roe. 
Poet or story-teller ; it is an interior sense which, as its. ee 
first and basic function, faithfully records, represents, eee 
retains, and evokes the ‘findings of the exterior -SENSeS- 

The sense-findings, re-present in imagination wi 
all their concrete individuality and material circu” 


Stance, are subjected to the action of the iniele 2 
d intelligible or understand- 


act that the intellectus — 
maged sens¢~ 
visible, their 


able. This result is due to the fe t 
agens, like a great X-ray, jilumines the ! 
findings and strips. away, or renders in 
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individuating marks and mater 


ial con 


bare the understandable essence as such. 


standable essence is called the intelligible species. 


ditions, and lays ¢ 
This under- 
‘This ut 


To 


illustrate all this: Suppose you have never seen 
heard of the reality called triangle. Now you uel 


eral pictures of triangle drawn on a 
two of the pictures are alike in co 


blackboard. No 
Jor or location of 


size; no two are of the same type of triangle (iso 
- celes, scalene; right triangle, equilateral, 


sight lays hold of the pictures as sensile 0 
know then sentiently. The finding of sight 
so to speak, inwardly to the imaginati 
duced there; the pictures are present on 
board, and re-present in the imagi 
intellectus agens turns its view and its 
images present in imagination, and sees that the 
tures, despite the differences of size, color, post 


and type, are all pictures of one 


ee Sone thing. To put the point differently: 
_ agens illumines the concrete and indivi 
 Fe-present in imagination, and in its light 


etc.). Your 
jects ; You 
is reflected, 


on and repro 


the black- 


nation. Now the 
light upon the 


the pic 
tion 


and the same kind 0 


the intellectus 
dual pictures 


concrete- 


ness and individuality fall away, and the essence W™ 


each picture represents lies revealed as this one on 
(that which triang 


ae ot thing.. The essence triangle 


-» itself means, regardless of size, type, color, po 
is now an abstracted essence, an un 
gence, an intelligible species. This species is 

_. abstracted essence because the intellectus age 


: operation of illumining or contemplating” 


sition) 


derstandable 


called an 
ts, in its 


| 


the images . 
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In imagination, neglects to consider the non-essential 
points in which each image differs from the others 
and focusses upon the essential point in which all the 
images are the same: and this operation is called ab- 
stracting (or abstraction). The term abstraction is 
from the Latin ab “away ; from” and traho “T draw,” 
and means that the intellect draws away the essence 
from the individual marks and material conditions in 


"which that essence is, in nature, clothed and expressed. 


The intellect (i. e., the intellectus agens) draws away 

or draws out the essence and renders it capable of be- 
ing grasped by itself, or as such, or formally. In a_ 

word, the intellectus agens, by abstracting an essence - 
from non-essentials, renders that essence understand: 

able or intelligible—turns it into an intelligible 
Species) : 3 : ee 
The intellect, therefore, by its power of abstraction, — : 
renders sense-objects intelligible. his done, the same 
intellectus agens which exercised the operation of: 


abstracting, takes up, so to speak, the intelligible 


Species or abstracted essence and impresses this upon 
the intellect as understanding (i. e., the intellectus pos-" 
Sibilis). The abstracted essence Or intelligible species - 
is now the impressed species. ‘The intellectus pos 
sibilis reacts to the impression, laying hold of the im- 

Pressed species understandingly, possessively, know- 
ingly, This reactive, possessive grasp of the intellectus” 
possibilis is said to. express the understood essence,” 
and the intelligible species is now the: expressed : 
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species. The expressed intelligible species is an essence 
grasped, an essence understood, an essence intellectt- 
ally known: it is called an idea or concept. Ideas 
the fundamental elements of intellectual knowledge 
of judging, and of reasoning) eae 
Review the process of intellection,—that is, of it” 
tellectual understanding,—and notice how sensation, 
—or sentient knowing,—contrasts with it. (a) The 
exterior senses know their respective objects b tak- 
ing in a sentient image or sensible impressed, spe’ 
of these objects. This: species is an intra-organe 
image,) and by its wholly objective mediation, the 
sense reacts to know the actual sensible object there 
trans-subjectively present tirred, so to speak, into 


action by the impressed species, the exterior sense 
reacts to perceive the concrete, individual object wh! 
is there present in nature to be perceived. Thus the 


put round 


- exterior senses do not express a species, 
the actual 


out their: knowing-action by perceiving 
object concretely present. (b). The interiog, sens 0 
~ imagination and memor eomon Up and Fe 
] y “can! s n up 

present (evoke) their object when it is no long 

ne actually present exteriorly ; in other words, they ¢4° 
i press their objects in sensile species) Hence these i” 
terior senses do express a species. Even when te 

_ exterior object is present to the outer senses, imag- 
_ ination expresses it (“re-presents” it) in an expresse? 
species. (c) The intellect always expresses 2 species; 


“Se it rounds out its knowing-act by laying hold of an ab- 


Minera tte ae eee ee te 
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stracted essence, and essences do not exist in an 
abstracted condition in nature outside the mind. The 
intellect knows essences as such, and expresses them 
so within itself, And the mark of the intelligible ex- 
Pressed species is always universality and abstract- 
ness. When, for example, the intellect has (through 
the service of abstraction on the part of the intellectus 
agens) laid hold of, and expressed within itself, the 
essence triangle, it has now and henceforth forever the 
knowledge of triangle as such, —of a triangle, any tri- 
angle, every triangle thinkable. Thus in one single ex- 
Pressed species it holds the essence of innumerable pos- 
Sible realities (triangles) which may vary widely in 
non-essentials as individual things. ‘This is saying 
that the single expressed species (or idea) of triangle 

is a universal idea, that is, an idea which represents 

one essence capable of actualization in a plurality — 
of individuals,—unum-versus-alia, “one thing as con- 


. trasted with other things” ; one mental grasp as con-~ 
trasted with the many things that may have the 


essence grasped ; universal. Thus we say that the mind 


clothes reality with universality, 
the mind “makes up” a fictitious ma 


in the sense that the mind can and d reality 
by laying hold of essences as abstracted from indi- us 
viduality and concreteness. Things in nature cannot. — 
exist except in an individual and concrete Way, but the : 
mind can and does express within itself that which 
exists, but in the mind’s own Way which dispenses with ; 


not in the sense that : 
sk for reality, but 
oes take in reality) 
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the individuality and concreteness of the object as & 
istible. Thus we justify our statement that the markof 
understanding, of the intelligible species expressed i 
intellect, is always universality and abstractness. 

The expressed intelligible species has many namé 
that we must notice and understand. These are the 
following: ee ; 

- (a). The idea. This term is derived from the Greek 
eidos, “an image.” And we have seen that the & 
pressed species is’ indeed an image; not a pictur 
which is a concrete and individual image, but an 
imaged essence expressed within the intellect. 
idea is the grasp of the essence of a thing; it is the 
essence of a thing held in expressed species in. the 

. Intellect. eee 
wi (b) The simple apprehension. The intellect in 
forming an idea or expressing a species apprehen 
an essence, knows it intellectually. And the intellect 

makes no affirmation or denial about the essence $° 
apprehended ; it grasps it simply. Hence the action 
a of the intellect in forming the idea is called simple 
- apprehending, and the idea itself, which is the fruit 


of this. simple apprehending, is called the simple ap- 


_ prehension. A simple apprehension is merely the ¥"~ 
qualified grasp of an essence.—To avoid confusion, 
_ the student is warned that the word in -ion (that is, 
= apprehension) -is often used loosely as synony™ ae 

_with the word in -ing (that is, apprehending), 204 


ae the Process or operation of forming the idea is call 
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simple apprehension. It will be wiser, however, for 
the student to employ the -ion word as a synonym for 
idea or expressed intelligible species, and to keep the 
“ing word to designate the action or operation of in- 
tellect in forming the idea. SEL ates 
P (c) The concept. The intellect is, so to speak, 
impregnated by the impressed intelligible species and 
conceives the essence within itself as an expressed 
intelligible species or idea. pe ss oan 
; (d) The expressed species or species expressa. The. 
Intellect is said to express within itself ‘the essence’ 
which it understands or apprehends, We have already 
8iven a detailed explanation of this term. 
(e) The mental term or the intellectual term. This 
name for the idea is justified in two ways: first, the 
idea is the finished product, the terminus or term, of ae 
the intellectual operation called simple apprehending + 
secondly, the idea is, so to speak, a’ mental word or 


term applied by the intellect to an understood essence. 


It is. as * 
species, © 
or word: 


Sometimes the idea is called a mental word. 
though the intellect, receiving the ‘impressed 
Teacts to know and call an essence by a name 
in the action of expressing the species. 


we. 


operation. of the intellect 
ing two ideas, no 


2. Judging—The second 
is that in which the mind, compat! | 
tices points of identity or difference, and pronouns 
that they agree or disagree. This act of Pro . 
on the agreement or disagreement of two X is 
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called judging, and the pronouncement itself 
judgment. ae 
Simple apprehending begets the idea; judging be 
gets the judgment. In forming the idea, the intellect 
grasps an essence, grasps it simply as presented and 
expresses it simply within itself, making no pmo 
nouncement about its relation to any other idea. In 
judging, the intellect takes ideas already formed, 
compares one with another, notices agreement of dis- 
agreement, and pronounces its findings. Ideas ar¢ the 
elements of knowledge, but judgments are the funda- 
mental processes of thought. In the judgment, and 
not, strictly speaking, in the idea, is discerned truth oF 
falsity. “ cs 
Suppose the mind is equipped with the ideas circle 
cand roundness. When these ideas are brought into 
comparison, it is at once apparent to the intellect that 
they agree, for the idea of circle involves the idea 0 
_ roundness, the one essence includes or presupposes ue 
other, Therefore the intellect pronounces judgment, 
“A circle is round.” This is an immediate judgment, 
a self-evident judgment; i i 


is the 


clearly formed and brought into comparison. 
When the intellect pronounces judgment, 
firms or denies that one idea agrees with 
and its pronouncement is called a predication. 
‘one of the two ideas pronounced upon is 
about which the other is affirmed or denied ; 
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the subject-idea of which the other is predicated. 
Suppose that the mind possesses the ideas man 
and animal. Analyzing the idea man, the intellect sees 
that it is a compound idea, that it is made up of six 
component ideas, namely, being (or thing), substance, 
body, living, sentient, rational. Analyzing the idea 
animal, the intellect sees that this also is a compound 
idea made up of the same components as the idea man 
with the exception of the last; for animal means an 
Senet that is a thing or being, a substance, a body, © 
a living body, a sentient body. Inasmuch as the ideas 
man and animal are in agreement (for the idea man 
1S seen to contain all the component ideas of the idea 
animal), the intellect renders judgment, “Man isan 
animal.” Inasmuch, however, as the idea animal does . 


- Not measure up to the full comprehension of the idea _ 


isa (for animal lacks the sixth component idea or 
note” of the idea man, viz., rational being), the in-. 
tellect renders. judgment, “Man is not a non-rational 
animal,” and, “Man is a rational animal.2: 82222 
The “materials” of judgment,—to employ the 


term figuratively,—are two ideas noted and compared 
constituting. 


by the intellect. The form or essential ing. 
factor of the judgment is the pronouncement of the 
intellect upon the agreement oF disagreement of the | 
two ideas... 00 See pio IR Sas S3 


3. Reasoning—Often the ‘intellect is. unable to” 
render judgment by making a simple comparison Of ; 


ce eg ne te ame 
eo er ae 
SOR eye org gene ae 
- iabenentiennae 
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ideas. For the two ideas compared m cea 
and distinct; the intellect may not know them 11 their 
implications, and so there is not sufficient evidence 
in the ideas as known to warrant judgment. In on 
case the intellect must reach judgment by a uaa 
about process. It calls upon @ third idea which 
known in relation to the original two, and throug 
this as a medium it reaches the evidence required 
judgment. Suppose that the intellect. has the : ms 
“A” and “B,” but is unable to pronounce eee 
on their agreement or disagreement. Suppose fu i 
that the intellect has a third idea “C,” and that” 
knows this idea in relation to the other two, and : 
therefore able to pronounce two judgments wh . c” 
press this relation, thus: “A” is “C’; and “B' 3S that 
From these two judgments the intellect concludes oe 
“A” ig “B.” Thus through a median -or middle ' 
~ (a “common third” idea) which it employs 19 
_.. preliminary judgments or premises, a 
- enabled to reach the judgment originally sought 
deed, the intellect inevitably “ 
_ from the premises), and sets this forth as 4 a 
~~ sion or consequent. aS 
“The intellect, as we have ‘seen, reaches 
> sion “A” is “B” in this way: > ~ peeelatets 


not be cleat 


the conclu- 


eerie’ 


“Bp” 4s CO” oe : 
a Nae is “B”. 


the jntellect is 


knows. this judgment 


paar arnerpihnigen 
egg ee 
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But if the relation of “C” to the other ideas were 
known to be the following : eee 


Nad is “co” 
“Rp” ‘is not “co” 


the intellect would necessarily draw the conclusion, 

that is, would pronounce the judgment sought from . 

the start: Therefore, “A” is not “B.” we 
Now, this process of reaching a judgment which 


is not evident upon the comparison of two ideas, by _. 


employing a third or middle idea in two premise- 
Judgments and so reaching a conclusion, is called 
mediate inference or simply reasoning. - Ue 

Reasoning is called mediate inference because it — 
uses a medium. The intellect in making self-evident — 
judgments exercises immediate inference because nO. | 
medium is required or used. Reasoning is always. — 
mediate inference. -° ieee ae re ee ee 

There are two methods of reasoning, and the. 
choice of method is dictated by the nature of the case 
investigated by the mind. Sometimes: the mind ‘or. 
intellect reaches judgment (i. e., a conclusion, a-me-.- 
diate inference) by working from individual instances ~ 
or singular data to a general conclusion. The intellect 
in this case works on the principle or guiding truth: 
that, “What is true or false of the individual members 
of a class, is true or false of the class as 4 whole,”. 
Take an illustration; oe ee 


ate ha 
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Lead, zinc, iron, gold, etc., are heavier than water; 

Now, lead, zinc, iron, gold, etc., are all the known 
metals; 

Therefore, all the known metals are heavier than 
water. 


Here we see that the knowledge of individual data 
enables the mind to reach a universal conclusion. The 
mind is, so to speak, led in from single instances toa 
conclusion about the whole class which is instanc 
in the individual data. The Latin for “Jed in” 1s 
ductus, and this method of reasoning is called induc- 
tion. Induction is the method of reasoning employed 
by all the laboratory sciences. For this reason 1! 
been called “the scientific method.” But the opinion 
that this method is the only method, or that it stands 
opposed to the alternative method of reasoning whi 
- we shall discuss in a moment, is merely silly. The two 
_ methods are complementary, and the whole effort of 
"induction is to establish a general or universal judg- 
--ment from which other judgments. may safely be 
“. deduced. 
~The second method of reasoning is called d 
tion, a name which comes from the Latin de-ductus 
or “led from,’ “drawn from.” Deduction works of 
the principle or guiding truth that, “What is true or 
false of a whole class is true or false of the members 


S of the class,” An example of deduction is the follow-: 


ing: 


it has 


educ- 
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All the known metals are heavier than water; 
Zinc is a known metal; : 
Therefore, zinc is heavier than water. 


A useful illustration of induction and deduction 
may be found in the plan of a textbook, say a Latin — 
grammar. If the grammarian proposes general rules 
to be applied in individual instances, his method is 
deductive, He will say: “All nouns of the second de~ 
clension ending in -wm are neuter.” Thus he proposes 
a general law or truth, from which the student deduces 
conclusions about particular data, in this fashion: 


All second declension nouns in -um are neuter; ee 
Donum is a second declension noun in -um; 
Therefore, donum is neuter. ee 


But if the grammarian “leads on 
student to the formation of general 
instances, his method is inductive. 
formulate and set out.a general rule, 
the gender of each of.a list. of. nouns in 
the student is led to associate the. ending with the 
gender and to reach the conclusio 
-wm are neuter. The grammarian 
such list as this: donum, 1, SIGH e 
vinum, ferrum, folium, oppidum, damnum, aur: tie : 

aurum, and. indicate each as 2 neuter noun. ne 
observant student cannot fail to notice the idee 
of endings and to associate this with secre ° 


rules by repeated 
He will not first 


» or “leads in” the 


put will indicate | 
um. until a a j 


mn that aif nouns in 
may set out some 
bellum, Collum, signum, —_ " 


truths which are henceforth to be applied 
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gender in each case. He is led on (“induced”) 5 
make the general rule for himself: Nouns of the 
second declension in -um are neuter nouns. Notice 
“here that the whole drive of induction is to set 
a universal or general truth. And for what a nee 
Surely that henceforth individual instances Of a ; 
may be identified by application of that general tru : 
in a word, that conclusions may be deduced from 
Thus we see that induction and deduction are not x 
posed.methods, but complementary methods. ae 
also that deduction is the major method, for ; 
tion is subordinated to it, and seeks to puild up ae 
for it. Hence to scoff at deduction (or the ane 
method) and to cry up induction (or the induc 
method) as the only valuable me 
is to be guilty of absurdity. It is true 
’ complete sciences which depend upon 


thod of reasoning: 
that for the 1 
detailed invest 


gation of individual data, induction is the only met 
available, and it is a splendid and vali 

_ reasoning. But the point we make here 18 

- tion leads to the knowledge of general or uniy 


as the source 


not 
of deduction. The point is that the methods ar 


opposed, but complementary. The general or ts of 

- truths which ‘are the starting-points ot jae 

_ deduction are learned, in human science and Me act 
-phy, partly by induction, and partly by the simP ae 


of intelligence recognizing self-evident truths. 2 = ae 


ph ean NE Se Pee nina 
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b) oBjEect oF THE INTELLECT - ec 
The object of a knowing-faculty is, as we have 
many times noticed, the reality which the faculty is 
fitted to recognize and know. The object of a sense 
is that which the sense is framed to perceive. The ob- 
ject of the intellect is that which the intellect is made 
to understand, or know in a manner consistent with 
its own nature as a cognitive faculty. ge nea 
The object of a sense is called a sensile object; the - 
object of the intellect is called an understandable or 
an intelligible object. . en el a 


> 


__Inits widest scope, the object of a knowing-faculty » 
is called its adequate object. The adequate object of — 
the intellect is everything understandable. Now, the — 
adequate object of a faculty may be viewed in two _ 
Ways: as ready to hand, and as blocked off by inter- 
vening forces or by the weakness of the faculty. it- 
self. Thus the adequate object of sight is everything — 
visible, But many things are visible which sight can- — 
Not, asa fact, behold. The moons of Jupiter are vis-. 
ible, but one cannot see them with the naked eye. The 
bacteria in a glass of water are visible, but one can= ~ 
not see them without a microscope. Now, that part 
of the adequate object which is, so to speak, ready to 
hand; that which the unaided faculty can, as a fact, 
lay hold of, is called the: proportionate object ‘of the: 
faculty. The other part of the adequate object, which 
may, through special aid, be brought into the reach of 
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the faculty, is called the extended object of the faculty 
in question. _ mes : 
_ «Even in dealing with its proportionate object, 4 
culty may sometimes be forced to work through 
something else as a medium. Thus to see the size of 2 
body (and size is per se visible) the body must have 
color. One cannot compute the size or volume of a 
stream of natural gas by the sense of sight. Thus, 
though size is visible per se, it js not visible per 5¢ 
primo, “of itself and primarily.’| Only colored 
face is visible per se primo. Now, the object which Is 


achievable per_se prime-by a knowing-faculty, is the 


rerober_obiset of that faculfy| This object is ae 
spoken of by philosophers an psychologists 2s F 


primary object, the immediate object, the direct © 
ject. The object which is not per se primo, but per * 
 secundarie (“of itself but secondarily”) achievable 
_ bya faculty, is called the mediate, secondary, indices? 
object: = : : 
. “Here we ask: What is the adequate object of ie 
intellect? What is the proper object? What is the 1° 
direct object? = ney ee 
I. The adequate object of the intellect is every” 
thing that has the character of being, of entily, ie 
thing-ness. We cannot think of anything except 25 ; 
thing. Even when we know that what we think of 
-has no real entity (such as blindness, darkness, vacu- 
| éty,—for these are not realities but the absence © 
realities) we must clothe the object with a kin 


ind of 
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entity or being and consider it as though it were a 
reality. Otherwise we could not think of it at all. 
Things that have or can have real being, independ- 
ently of our knowing them, are real entities; things 
(like darkness; square circle) which have no entity 
but that which our mind confers on them by consid- 
ering them as though they were real, are rational en- 


tities or logical beings. Now, all being, all entity, all 


thing-ness, rational or real, comes together to make up 
the adequate object of intellect. In a word, the ade- 
quate object of the intellect is everything understand- 
able, everything knowable, everything intelligible, 


everything thinkable (and this includes, of course, | 


everything imaginable). 


When a being or entity is grasped by the intellect ' 


in such a way that the intellect truly knows it, the in- 
tellect possesses truth about it. Now, the whole pur- 
pose and effort of intellect in dealing with entity or 


being is to grasp truth. The adequate object of intel- — 


lect is, therefore, accurately expressed as “the truth 


about everything intelligible.” More simply the ade- Bees 

quate object of the intellect is truth or the trues.) 
2. The proper object of the intellect in the present 

human status of a substantially united soul-and-body,' 


1. 


is the essence of material things. This is the object , 
which, in this earthly life, intellect seeks per se primo 


to know; this is the object about which intellect per se 
ediate contact with: 


the bodily world by his senses. The senses are the only. 


primo seeks truth. Man has.imm 
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immediate contacts with reality which a man pos 
sesses, The intellect cannot come at its object unless 
the senses function first and present their findings 
inwardly in the species or images of imagination. 
_ Now, the senses furnish only concrete and individual 
instances of knowledge about material things. The in- 
tellect, using the findings of sense re-present in imag- 
ination, arises, by its power of abstraction, to the 
knowledge of the essences of sense-objects (i. 
material things), and knows these essences, not pri 
marily in individual, but in universal. This activity 
- intellect we have studied and amply illustrated in our 
discussion of the operation of the intellect, and, i 


special, in the discussion of simple apprehending. The 


-intellect, then, has as its proper object (in the present 
state of man, in man’s earthly existence ).the essences 
of material things conceived in universal. . 


We see how the intellect rises from sense data to 


i "the purely intelligible. In this life, the service of the 


senses is naturally indispensable. Sense must function 
us frrst or intellect remains inoperative. In all its ideas, the 
- intellect takes some beginning from sensation, from 


ve the grasp of material things. Therefore, we repeat, 
_ the per se primo or proper object of intell 


: ect is, in this 
life, the essence of material things, the, essential ruth 
-about material things. = ae 


_ The intellect could come directly. at supra-sensile 


truth were it not limited, as it is in man’s earthly — 
‘state, to a beginning ‘in sensed reality. We have seen 


a lm 


a ne 
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that the intellect is a spiritual faculty, a supra-organic 
faculty, and therefore in itself it bears no limitation 
which requires it to begin with material essences. 
Hence we are justified in concluding that the soul, 
Separated from its body by death, can directly lay 
hold of supra-sensile reality. But in this life, the 
Proper object of intellect is the essences of material 
things grasped in universal. © Pee Garg tare 
3. The secondary or indirect object of intellect is 
that which it attains through its proper object. From 
the understanding of the essences of material things, 
the intellect arises to the knowledge of supra-sensile 
things, such as spirit, soul, God; such as unity, 9 
ness, truth, beauty. Further, in the intellectual grasp — 
of individual reality, even material reality, the in- 
tellect operates indirectly. To illustrate this last point: 
The eye lights upon a tree. The tree is sensed asanin- — 
dividual thing. But the intellect (which heretofore — 
has not known tree) -arises by abstraction to the ~ 
knowledge of what a tree is. The intellect per se primo. 
grasps the essence tree in universal, as tree.as such. 
Only by a kind of reflection, or turning back upon its 
first operation, is the intellect aware of this tree as an~ 
individual reality-of a certain essential kind. Thus th 
secondary or indirect object of the intellect may be 
expressed as the essence of supra-sensile realities in| 
universal and in individual, and also the essence of 


material reality 17 individual. ei Oe h : 
4. An important item in the indirect object of ine: 


a eood: - pans 


RG Re tenn: 


proper, and the indirect object of intellect. 
_ now sum up the activity called intellection by ¥ 
_ing the following points: 


in imagination for keeping and reproducing. . 


: images, abstracting or drawing out the essence 
_ the individuating marks and material conditions 
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intellect is the soul and its faculties. The soul, by the 
faculty of intellect, knows itself, its faculties, its oper 
ations. By reflex advertence to its acts, the soul is 
made aware of the distinction between itself,-its ope 
ations, and the faculties or capacities from which 


these operations proceed: The soul thus becomes fé- 


flexly conscious or intellectually conscious of itself, 
its operations, and its faculties of knowing and will- 
ing. We have seen that intellect, in this reflex service, 
is called intellectual consciousness. ; 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 
erations 


‘In this Article we have learned the three operati- 
of the intellect, viz., simple apprehending, judging) 
reasoning. We have studied the processes © mee 

the 


operations. We have determined the. adequate, 
We may 


1. Intellection (i. e., the operation of intellect i 


simple apprehending) presupposes sensation, bo 
exterior and interior, by which sensile objects are pet 
ceived and their images or sensile species are receive 
ation- 
from 
that 


2. The intellectus agens illumines the imagin 


eview- . 
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clothe it as an individual reality. This drawing out of 


’ the : : 
essence is, of course, making understandable 


what is in itself sensile. That which is capable of being 


sen. bodes . : 
sed, and so taken in in image or in species by a 


ne 1S NOW capable of being taken in in species or 
Word 5 Pee representation by the intellect. Ina 
hed e intellectus agens, by the operation of ab- 
on, renders a sensile species intelligible. 
3. The intellectus possibilis receives the intelligible 
species produced by the intellectus agens. — ote 
as The intellectus possibilis reacts to the impressed 
species, possesses it, unites it to itself as a form, un- 
derstands it and expresses it within itself as the ex- 
Pressed species or idea. The idea is the representation 
(species) of the essence of an object in the intellectus 
bossibilis. The idea is also called a concept.” 


analyzing, comparing, uniting them, the intellect no- 


tices their constitution and their relations, and is thus 


§. Turning upon its concepts by reflection, and | es 


enabled to form new concepts, even concepts of supra- 
Sensile reality. a ae 


6. Intellection (the opera : 
apprehending) may be defined as a. vital operation 


tion of intellect in ‘simple 


d by an intelligible ob- 
If the form or un-. 
thing known. : 


by which the intellect, impresse 
ject, receives and expresses in itse 
derstood essence of the object as a 


ee 


. 
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ARTICLE 3. THE ORIGIN AND EXPRESSION OF IDEAS 


a) Origin of Ideas b) Expression of Ideas 


a) ORIGIN OF IDEAS : 

The term idea, comes, as we have seen, from the 
Greek eidos which means an image. The idea ts the 
image or representation (or, more accurately, the re 
presence) of the essence of a thing, expressed in the 
intellect. The idea is an image but it is not a pictures 

for a picture is ever an individual and concrete repre 
sentation, while an idea is a universal and abstract 
representation. An idea is the simple intellectual grasP 
(through species or representation) of an essence oS 
such. 
That we possess ideas is manifest fro 
that we constantly use them. We have knowledge that 
is abstract and universal, and we think and speak in 
“ universal terms. Take up a textbook in geometry; 
"and you find chapters on “Angles” and “Circles, “not 
on this angle or these circles, but'on angle and circle 
in universal, or as such. Listen to a young sportsman 
who tells you he likes’ football. He doesn’t speak of 
_ this game or that as the object of his liking, but of 
the game as such. Now, in the world of concrete a” 
"individual things, there are no pictured angles Of 
circles, there are no football games 1 general, or as 
_ such, or in universal. Yet we understand these things 


in universal. We actually have ideas. This being 5 


. the question arises, whence come thes¢ ideas? 


m the fact. 
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We have already answered the question. Ideas come 
from the activity of the intellect, following sensation. 
Ideas are due to the abstractive power of the intellect, 
Working out understandable essences (intelligible. 


Species) from the findings of the senses and express- > 


rs these (as concepts or ideas) within itself. Here is_ 
. true origin of ideas. Why, then, raise the question 
of the origin of ideas, since we already know the an- 


SWer and have explained that answer in full detail? sep 


r : ‘ 3 
We Taise the question to review and criticize certain 
allacious doctrines on the point which have led minds 


astray. We may reduce these false doctrines to three es 


Classes, namely, innatism, traditionalism, sensism. We = 
pitches each of these briefly : reece hE gil peda at ee 8) 


bi 1. Innatism teaches that our ideas are born in us. 
€ term innatism is from the Latin in-natus “born _ 


in.” . Pete 
in.” Many varieties of this doctrine have, at various — 


times, been put forward by philosophers to account =. 


for the universal character of human ideas or con-— 
cepts. Plato (5 and 4 century B.C.) believed that the ~ 
soul had a former existence in which it beheld essences - : 
95 such. In that state, the intellect directly. knew sub- 

Sistent, real essences; it knew, not beauty as exempli- 

fied in beautiful things, but beauty itself ; not triangle 
as abstracted from concrete representations, but tri- 
angularity as a subsistent reality ; and so on. ‘When the 
soul was joined with a body (and this was 2 penalty 
for some offense; the soul was put into a body-prison) 
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all its knowledge was forgotten. Now, 
experience of the senses, the soul takes a kind 0 
minder or prod to remembrance, and imperfectly ** 
calls what it formerly knew perfectly. Thus ideas aré 
formed. Thus “to know is to remember.” —Descartes 
(1596-1650) taught that the soul (i.e., the soul- 
faculty of intellect) is equipped at birth with certain 
ideas such. as those of being, truth, thought, and that 
it makes up other ideas with the codperation of sen 
sation.—Leibnitz (1646-1716) identifies the soul and 
its faculties and teaches that the intellect (and hence 
the soul) cannot exist without ideas, and hence has 
been equipped with them from the start. He holds 
that ideas are inborn in a sort of confused heap, and 
they are separated out and made clear and distinct by 
- the activity of the intellect following sensation 
Immanuel Kant (1 724-1804) makes all valuable and 
scientific knowledge the product of the mind’s ow? 
operation working through set, inborn channels, from 
- the basic inborn ideas of God, self, and the world.— 
Rosmini (1797-1855) makes the idea of being in- 
nate or inborn. The Ontologists,—chiefly ale- 
branche (1638-1715) and Gioberti (1801-1852 )— 
declare that the idea of God is inborn, and serves ®° 
a mental illumination in which it becomes possible t 
form the ideas of other things. 
Hs Innatism is generally rejected by 
panept doctrine. We reject it-as plai 
is impossible to procure any evidence 


through the 
f re- 


all schools as afl 
nly fallacious. 


. 


for it, since 9°. 
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one : 
a a time of his own conception and 
discus oa she babies are unable to testify. On 
ie - the newly born give no manifestation 
ae . i eas. Further the doctrine of innatism 
fdas Te 1s not required to explain the origin of 
fori dia ae of ideas is scientifically accounted 
this cane intellect following sensation, and 
things. n holds even for ideas of supra-sensile 
Peele Par the testimony of conscious- 
soak Past : rennet a threefold moment in hu- 
eet : i a moment of potentiality, when we 
sand ites ormed a certain idea but can do so; a 
edge (i.e os when we actually acquire the knowl- 
slate - ee abe the idea) ; a third moment, or rather . 
See at | ich we keep the knowledge. In other words, : 
wine pone of the fact that there was a time ~ 
Staple a id not know certain things,—such, for ex-. 
ee ies some data of American History. Then there 
nee ii when we learned them. Thereafter we re- 
ae em and know them still. Now, 
aes sm to be true, this threefold moment, or these. 
ree stages in the process of knowing, co 
distinguished. Spa ce we a B58 
All varieties of innatism either presuppose some- 
thing fantastic, or they are out of gear wi 
sciousness and experience. 3 
tends to lead men into skepticism, 
certitude and science, and to pantheis: 


\ 


Further, tat. 


m, a debased doc: os 


if we admit a ae 


uld not be 2 
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trine which, in some manner, identifies God with the 
material universe. Judged thus by its logical fat 
innatism is to be rejected as a false and pernicious 
doctrine. m ons: 
The intellect, to begin with, has no ideas. It 1s 2 
tabula rasa, or clean washed slate ready to receive 
_ writing of concepts, but having no such writing ber 
fore sense-experience has been brought under ine 
action of the intellectus agens. We repeat: the true 
origin of ideas is found in the abstractive power of 
the intellect working out understandable essences 
from the findings of sense, and expressing these se 
sences in intelligible species within itself. 


2. Traditionalism. De Bonald (1754-1840) $9) 
that the intellect can acquire no truth, no knowledge, 
no ideas, unless instructed, and instruction een 
through speech. Now, speech was given to our Ss 
parents by a revelation of God, and with speech yea 
revealed the expressible truths that were to be i 
~~ veyed to the human race down through the gener 

~ tions. Hence all knowledge of intellect comes fron 
_ primitive revelation and is handed on by tradition, ie 
~ speech, to mankind through the ages. The ae : 
~ ideas is tradition. Hence the name traditionalism 
- . Traditionalism is a fantastic doctrine manifestly 
out of alignment with consciousness and 1 
‘Speech is the outer expression of knowledge- Know" 


edge. (ideas) can: be possessed without being oa 


experience - 
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Pressed. Further, speech is an arbitrary sign of ideas, 
not a natural sign. There is no natural connection be- 
tween a spoken term and the idea expressed by that 
term ; if there were, there could be but one language 
in the world. Again: speech is meaningless unless the 
mind of the person addressed is already equipped 
with ideas. Speech does not of itself beget ideas; it 
Presupposes ideas. oe ae 
No teaching, divine. or human, is needed for the 
first production of ideas. The Creator has equipped 
the soul with intellect, and this native power forms 
ideas after’ it has come into contact with reality — 
through sensation. Hence, while God undoubtedly - 
made a revelation to the first human beings, and while 


Man in the perfection of innocent nature was un-—~ cdg 


doubtedly able to express ideas in adequate speech, © 


we must assert that neither revelation nor speech is pl 


necessary to account for the origin of ideas. ~ 


Traditionalism conflicts with common experience. — : 


What one of us but has often felt the inadequacy of 
Speech to express the ideas of the mind? We have the be 
ideas ; we lack speech. Now, if speech were the origin 


of ideas, it would be impossible for us to have an 


idea without the adequate speech to express it, 7 Of 2 
our idea would be the fruit, the result, of our having — 
itsexpression. ~ ee 


3 Sensism, The term sensism is taken here as a A : 
kind of. blanket-expression for. doctrines that are 
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more accurately described as materialism, sensism, 
empiricism, and positivism. But all these doctrines ar¢ 
related ; all are sensistic. For our present purpose the 
term sensism is sufficiently exact to express them 
‘Sensism teaches that sensation, without intellection 
is the adequate source or origin of what we call ideas 
_ In other words, we have no ideas, but only sensations: 
Ideas are elaborated sensations, or collections of sen 
sations) 
We have already seen that ideas represent essences 
in universal, and that sensations are perceptions © 
non-essentials in concrete and individual existence. It 
is manifestly absurd to identify things which are thus 
not only different but flatly opposed. Consider the 
idea : it represents an essence ; and an essence is some- 
thing changeless, necessary, independent of place a 
time. ‘To know an essence is to know something 
changelessly the same, necessarily the same, every” 
where and always the same. When, for example I 
know what man is, when I grasp the essence man, 
know what man means ; I know what a being must be 
if it is to have the essence man; I know what such 4 
being must be necessarily, changelessly, everywhere, 
always. Such is essence, and the mental grasp of es 
sence which is an idea. Contrast with this the sensile 
object and the sense-apprehension of such an object 
which is a sensation. Sense lays hold of objects ee 


= happen to be there within range of the sense 


activity; = 
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these objects are apprehended as singular, concrete 
ealities, at this time and in this place, realities non- 
essential and subject to change and contingency. 
Hence it is manifest that sensations and ideas are in 
no wise to be identified. ae as 
. For the rest, we have already gone to great lengths — 
to prove that man has a faculty which is supra-organic, 
and which apprehends reality that lies beyond the 
grasp of any sense. In other words, man has an in- 
tellect which forms ideas and knows essences. This 
faculty, which is, by definition, of a character dif-- 
ferent from sense, and superior to sense, is manifestly. 
Not identified with sense. Bight Fn lee 
The service of sense in the forming of ideas is not 
to be dispensed with or minimized. The intellect forms 
ideas, but the intellect must work with sense-data to 
form its ideas. We declare that the true origin of ideas 
18 to be found in the activity of intellect working out 
understandable essences from the findings of the 
Senses. Thus intellectual knowledge begins with the 
Senses. The fault and fallacy of sensism is that it 
makes intellectual knowledge end with the senses. a 
b) EXPRESSION OF IDEAS ee 
We have learned that an idea is an essence €*- 
pressed (in intelligible species) in the intellect. But 
it is of the outer expression of id 
speak. The inward expression in intellect is the f leer : 


eas that we NOW 
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ing of ideas; the outer expression which we now dis- 
cuss is the conveying of ideas by sensible signs to other 
minds, : Bre MER Ps 
Man is a social being. He has a natural need of is 
with his fellows. And out of this natural need arises 
the further need of communicating with others. For 
such communication, some system of signs,—am 
sensible or sensile signs,—is required. Now, 4 system 
of signs for the communication of ideas is language 
or speech, aoe ; : 
In a wide sense, speech is any system of sensible 
signs for the outward expression of ideas, and of te 
other intellectual entities which have ideas aS their 


: ° . ° ings. 
basic material element, viz., judgments reasoning 


ee . : ible 
In a word, speech, in its widest scope, 1S any sens} 


system for communicating human knowledge. Sp 
may be a system of gestures, sounds, letters, pictures. 


f spoken of 


Ina stricter sense, speech is a system 0 
knowledge 


written symbols or signs by which human 

is outwardly expressed and communicated. 
«The element of speech which expresses a” i 
~-called:a term. A term is a word or group of words 
which manifests an idea. Notice carefully that 4 te 
expresses an idea, There are signs which mant est 
feelings, emotions, or conditions of body or mind,— 

-such as a sigh, a sob, paleness, a worrie 
. +—but these are not terms. A term is 2 word, or group 

‘of words, which manifests an idea. The term abe 


_ manifests the object of the idea, the reality which has — 


d expression, . 
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the essence that the idea represents in the mind of the 
Speaker, fds 
N ot every word is a term. The words, of, by, after, 
happily, too, and, if, are not terms. For a term must 
completely express an idea. The following words are 
terms : God, man, earth, spirit, opinion. The follow- 
ing groups of words are terms,—that is, each group 
isa single term: the love of God; the President of these 
free and independent States; the great, wide, qwonder--. 
ful, beautiful world. It is evident that each group-term 
contains words which, if taken alone, would be terms, 
but they would not then have the same exact impli- 
cation that they have in the group. Love is a term; but. 
pe term love taken singly does not express the full 
idea love of God. The-adjective-phrase of God, speci- — 
fies love, limits it to a definite kind of love. 


An idea expressed in speech is a term, oral or writ- 
ten or even gesticular. A judgment expressed in terms. 
is a proposition. A piece of reasoning expressed in 


Propositions is argumentation, and, when it is set 
forth in strict order, it is a syllogism. Peake ha, 
It is interesting to speculate on the origin of speech. 
It is certain that man could have invented it. It is, 
however, likely that God gave it to our first parents, — 


for He created them in full and mature nature, and» 


they had need of speech from the beginning. Yet hu- 


man nature in the state of innocence was equipped 
with such a luminous intellect that adequate speech : 


might have been: invented by our first parents with 


Sd inl eit att ecb 


_truth already mastered in an earlier Article, 


findings, In the present study we have consi 
fallacious doctrines on the origin of ideas, V’ 
-natism, Traditionalism, Sensism.. We have 


_ that an idea is outwardly expressed by a ter™, 
. 1s an element of speech. We have defined speech an 
- have offered some remarks about its character an fe 
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great rapidity. At all events, the Creator has equipped 
man with bodily members naturally suited for the ex- 
pression of articulate sounds, and man’s intellect, as 
well as his normal sentient tendencies, prompts him 
to use with signification what is so readily utter 
Man has, as a fact, invented many varieties of speech, 
as the multiplicity of existent languages attests. Even 
if the first language were divinely communicated to 
our first parents, it has long been lost, and many 
languages now in use among men have little or 10 
possible derived relationship with that primordial 
system of speech. - ae 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


_ In this Article we have studied the idea in its origin 
and in its outward expression. We have reviewed the 


that 
f the intellect 
sense- 
dered 
iz., In- 
briefly 


set forth the tenets of each of these doctrines, and 
have shown that all three are inadmissible. In our 


discussion of the expression of ideas we have found 
; which 


an idea finds its origin in the activity 0 
working out understandable essences from 


its origin, © 


CHAPTER IV 
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rates Chapter discusses the nature and existence of the 

ence appetency or human will, indicates the mutual in- 

will ic Sekine by intellect and will, and proves that the 

pa died in owed with freedom of choice. These points are 
n in the following Articles: ae 
ae 1. The Nature and Operation of the Will 
Pel 2. The Interaction of Intellect and Will 

‘ticle 3. The Freedom of the Will 


ARTICLE 1. THz NATURE AND OPERATION OF THE 
Witt acer ere 

a) Meaning of Will -b) Existence of the Will — 
c) Acts of the Will a . 


a) MEANING OF WILL oan ae ree 

St. Thomas Aquinas calls the will a rational ap-. 
betency. Now, an appetency or appetite is 
to follow and possess and enjoy. what is good. All — 
things have a connatural tendency towards what is | 
good for their perfection or being, and this is natural 
appetency. Sentient beings (i.e. animal organisms) 
have a tendency to follow and achieve what sense- 
knowledge presents to them as desirable or g00 


EET es 


atendency =~ 


dandy 


this is sentient appetition or sentient. appetite. “Hu- sh ee ee 
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man beings, who are not only sentient but rational, 
have, in addition to sentient appetition, a tendency t0 
_ follow, love,. desire, and enjoy what the intellect ap- 
prehends as good; this is the intellectual or ratio 
appetency which we call the will. . 
The will may therefore be described as 4 spiritual 
or supra-organic faculty for tending to possess 2 
enjoy what the intellect knows as good or desirable. 
As the intellect tends to possess truth about under- 
standable reality, so the will tends to posses® under 
stood good. The intellect seeks the true; the will seeks 
the good. Now, the intellect is never “filled up” in this 
life; a man never understands so perfectly that he 
cannot understand further, cannot learn an ing 


else. Nothing but infinite truth, boundless truth, wil 
bring to the intellect its full perfection and fulfill the 
quest for which it was made. Nor is the will ever» " 
this life, in perfect, and perfectly understood, posses” 


sion of good. Only infinite good can fill up the desires 
bly be 


of will, and leave nothing further that can possi 4 
desired. In boundless or infinite good the will finds 
-its perfection, the thing it was made to achieve; per- 


fect quiescence, perfect love and enjoyment, uncha ee 
the will with the 


not only made 


or bonum; it is made for Infinite 
- Bonum. The attainment of the Summum 


-_ appetized, on its own account; there is NO 


Se ere 
a at Pd Saat cy aba tnee aia 
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the Summum Bonum is what intellect and will are 
for. This is the purpose of their being. This gives 
them meaning. In a word, man’s finest faculties, the 
intellect and the will, are made for the purpose of 
bringing man to the contemplation and enjoyment of 
the Infinite God. Thus do man’s highest faculties in- 
dicate the meaning and purpose of human existence. . 
~ When we say that the will is an appetite for under- 
stood good, we do not mean that it always appetizes 


what really is good in itself. We know, for example, -- 


that sin can be a fact; and sin is a wilful choice of 


moral evil, We take the term good in its essential 


Meaning as something desirable, something appetiz- 
able, something apprehended as good-to-have, whether 
this is something pleasing and excellent in itself, or 


something that offers itself as a means to achieving — ce Z 


this excellence. Thus health, for example, is a good — 


thing in itself. Now, medicine, or 4 painful surgical 


Operation, may be far from desirable or pleasing on — 
its own account; but medicine, however bitter, or an. 
Operation, however fraught with pain and danger, . 
becomes ‘good and desirable and appetizable in view 
of the fact that it may serve as the means for attaining F 
health. In so far as it lacks attractiveness, bitter medi-- 
cine or a painful operation is undesirable, not-good, - 
evil; but it is clothed, so to speak, with goodness (it 
wears the species bont or aspect of good). inasmuch. 


as it is a means to good. Evil is never chosen, neve 
appetitiv 
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petized, 


tendency towards evil as such; when evil is ap 
it is appetized sub specie boni, under the aspect of 
ood. : 
: When moral evil (i.e., sin) is actually appetie’ 
when it is chosen by the will, this evil is clothed a 
perverse and blameful judgment of intellect Nati 
garments of good; it is chosen sub specie bon ful; it 
that the wilful judgment is perverse and blame : 
is not a mere mistake. Sin is the wilful and sels 
quest of good in an object in which good oar may 
found. As we once said, a man seeking diamon heap 
perversely insist upon digging for them in a ae 
of filth, He will not find diamonds there. If ae ae 
not wilfully and culpably determined to dig ¥ : that 
would know that no diamonds could be foun s ecipi- 
place. Nay, in spite of his perverseness and p 
tateness, he does know, in some measure, is thot 
diamonds can be found there. But it +s are ) aod 
he is after. So with rational appetency Sep culprit 
moral evil. It is not evil as such that the moré poet 
desires or appetizes; it is good. But the pe ‘ols 
versely and blamefully (not merely mistaken He as 
for good in the wrong place. But it +s good tha oot 
after. He seeks good, and real good, and ae ae 
even though long experience has taught him rent 
can attain only a fleeting satisfaction, 27 ne ger 
~ good, in the object of his evil choice, just 4 thee’ 
-. for diamonds may turn up a bright 
_. paste-jewel that has been cast into the 


pit of glass of 9 
heap of refuse- ; 


an eee nO TE COLAC CORIO, 
encecerarmonaarginany.¢ —Tieteses ti. wate 


a a a as ae 
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Yet the quest of will is not for fleeting or apparent 
g00d ; it is for real good, unfading good, ceaseless sat- 
isfaction. Thus we discern that evil is never chosen for 
its own sake, but sub specie boni, under the aspect of 
800d. 

Will is the supra-organic or spiritual faculty by 
Which a man tends to lay hold of and enjoy what the 
understanding or intellect presents to knowledge as 
good. Now, the intellect has, as part of its indirect ob- 
Ject, the essence of individual material things. Hence, 
such things may fall under the appetency of the will. 
Therefore, although the will is spiritual, it can ap- 
Petize (in its own way, rationally) the material things 
which awaken sentient appetency ina man, The will 
can “go along” with bodily appetites, can approve them 
and further them, can, through intellect, be aroused 
by them to “back them up.” Thus a hungry man not 
only experiences the sentient appetite for food, but 
he wills to eat his dinner. Yet the will is not subjected 
to the sway of sentient appetency. To appetize supra-_. 
Sensuous good and achieve it, the will may go flatly . 
against all bodily appetites. Thus, for example, a man _ 
May fast (for a supra-sensuous motive, an intellectu-— 


ally appetized good) even when he is very hungry and a - 


food is set before him. ~~ 

b) EXISTENCE OF THE WIKL reds : 
The existence of will is manifested to every normal 

person by inevitable and indubitable testimony,—the — 
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testimony of consciousness. That we have desires, 
longings, appetites for things that are beyond the 
reach of sense, is a matter of universal human expert 
ence. That all sentient objects, taken together of 
singly, are inadequate to fill out the measure of humat 
desires, ambitions, hopes, is proof positive that man 
has a supra-organic faculty for appetizing Supt 
sentient objects, that is, for tending to lay hold of and 
“enjoy what the intellect knows as good. 

To deny will is to deny intellect, and to reduce all 
human knowledge to the plane of sensation: For 
wherever knowledge exists, there exists a tendency 
to follow and act upon it. Knowledge is often, and 1” 
evitably, a knowledge of what is desirable to have of 

to avoid. Now, the tendency which is consequent 
uipon knowledge must lie in the same plane with oe 
knowledge. Sense-knowledge arouses sentient 4p” 
petency. Intellectual knowledge arouses intellect 
(or rational) appetency. It is manifest, therefore, 
_ that where there is intellectual knowledge, there if 
be intellectual or rational appetency, not indeed 0 


~ cases,—for intellect can know objects which stir 9° 
where 1 


"|. appetency,—but in many. In other words, A 


~ tellect exists, will must exist. But the intellect exists, 
seis have amply proved. T herefore, the will exists. 


c) ACTS OF THE WILL 


{The acts of the will, following upon: intellectual 


: : knowledge, may be grouped into two classes; f 
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= es the will begins and finishes, and those that 
a orders done by faculties other than itself. We 
me as of the first class elicited acts of the will; 
as. ose of the second class commanded acts, or 
manded by the will) ee 
The elicited acts of the will are six: fe 
eae This is the simple fixing of the will upon 
if i oe desired) It is the simple love of an object, 
this: te i desire or tendency for it, whether, in fact, 
stiles re is objectively realizable or not. Ex- 
nod of the wish : I wish it were cooler; I wish John 
a Rien I'd like to go with you; I wish I were 
feslianis igent. Notice that the wish as such (not its 
on ion) is an act that is elicited by the will, drawn 
» 0 to speak, of the will asa finished thing. - 


2. Intention. This is the purposive tendency of the ee 


ee towards an end to be achieved, and conceived as 
erate whether in fact that end is actually _ 
chieved or not} Examples: I intend to vote for Roose- — 


velt; I will not receive him if he calls; I firmly pur- - 


bose to amend my life. Notice that it is the:intention 
= such (not its realization) that is an elicited will- | 
3. Enjoyment or fruition. This is the quiet pleas- _ 
ure of will in a good achieved. It is the satisfaction of 
will in an intention carried out) Examples of fruition - 
may be found in the'student who has just passed an_ : 
examination ; in a candidate who has just learned that 


namely, a : he has been elected ; ina good father or mother who, © 
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e . izes 
at certain times in the course of dutiful life, reali 


with the approval of will the joy of burdens ei 
borne; in a decent man who tastes, aS We say, Bs a 
piness of upright living. The glow, the satis “tral 
that comes with achieved purpose is fruition; an 
tion as such is an activity elicited by the will. ae 
4. Consent. (This is the agreement of the eee 
employ the means which intellect presents as Ted ae 
for realizing an intention) A man who makes @ ty 
tract intends to achieve some end, some good, ther ce 
and he consents to the terms of the contract in of 
to achieve that end. : 
5, Election. This is the selection or choice, ssf 
by the will, of the precise actual means to be - ¥ 
in carrying out an intention) If I intend to am x 
life, I must consent to means of amendmen’ aah 
must choose (or elect) certain precise means. ae 
‘may be general; election is more special and prect 8 
6. Use. This is the actual employment of the a si 
“consented to, and elected, for the attainment © 
end or good): sve, 
Tt wil al that the first three of the elictel 
‘acts here listed are concerned with an pie are 
achieved, a good to be possessed. The last three oy 
_ concerned with the means requisite for the attainm 
~~ of the end or the good. . 


as commands 


(the acts which originate in the will 
to be carried out by other faculties ( 


we call them 3 
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simply commanded acts) are almost numberlessXY et 
we can classify them under three heads} 

1. Internal acts. These are acts commanded by the 
Will and executed by the intellect or the interior senses) 
Such acts are, for example: a deliberate effort to rea- 
Son out a problem; mental prayer; a conscious effort 
to imagine or envision a scene; a stirring of oneself 


to contrition ; steeling oneself to meet.a disagreeable 
Situation. 


ko External acts, These are acts commanded by the 
Will and executed by the external bodily powers) Such 
acts are, for example : deliberate walking ; striking an _ 
€nemy in the face ; speaking ; singing ; dancing ; delib-_ 


rately looking at an object; listening to what issaid 


to one, 


3. Mixed acts, These are acts commanded by the : 


will and executed by internal and external powers 
Working concurrently, Examples of such acts are: 
action of eyes and mind in reading and understand- — 


ing a lesson; action of hearing and comprehending an 
order; imagining and verbally describing a scene; | 


thinking, imagining, remembering, as We move thes ey 


hand in writing a letter to an old friend. es 


In this Article we have learned that the will is @ — 
rational appetency which is to be defined as a supra~ 


_ organic faculty for tending to possess and enjoy what 


the intellect apprehends as good. We have used the | 
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term good in our definition as good m general, 
namely, that which is appetizable. We have learned 
that the object of will is the good, and have seen that, 
‘in last analysis, the object of will is the Summum 
Bonum or the supreme and infinite Good. We have 
explained how moral evil is chosen under the aspect 
of good by a perverse and blameworthy will. We have 
made a short proof of the existence of the will m 
man. Finally, we have listed the elicited and the com- 
manded acts which proceed from the will. 


Eee ae eae “AND 
ARTICLE 2. THE INTERACTION OF INTELLECT A 
WILL : 


a) The Distinction of Intellect and Will b) Mutual ae 
~ ence of Intellect and Will. 


a) THE DISTINCTION OF INTELLECT AND wa 

Between the intellect and the will there is a real dis- 
tinction. Both are faculties of the soul, but they 
- faculties for essentially different services, and on a 
said to be really distinct. They are two faculties, 2° 
.two phases of one. Sons 

We have seen that the faculty of intellect ae 
man in a variety of ways, as understanding, ae 
consciousness, conscience, intelligence, reason. *¢ 


- . F ders 
the intelle he services it rem 
ct is one faculty. For t é mrisere 


--are all in the realm of supra-organic knowing. 


en esate eat eason. 
is indeed a distinction between intelligence and reasol 
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but it is not based on an essential divergence of these 
Powers, and hence we do not assert that intelligence 
ihe recognizes truth as self-evident) is a distinct 
aculty from reason (which recognizes truth by study 
or by accepting reliable authority). Intelligence and 
Teason are but two functions of one intellect. ae 
2 Between the intellect and will, however, there is an 
sential real distinction. For faculties are specified,— 
rae, as essentially of this or that kind or char- as 
f T—by their operations and by their objects. Two 2 
aculties that differ on these essential points are in no . 
Wise to be identified. Now, we have seen that. the: . 
Operation of intellect is a Knowing-operation, and the: . 
Speration of will is an appetizing-operation. On this _ 
score, intellect and will are seen to be two distinct 
faculties, Further, the object-of the intellect is the 
true, while the object of will is the good. And truth © 
and goodness ate not achievable by a single creatural © 


faculty, but by different faculties. The question has 


nothing to do with the metaphysical identification of ~ 


the true and the good, but with the -fact ‘that, in the =o = 


faculties which seek truth and goodness, the quest 
demands ‘a real distinction of effort and approach. 
Hence we are” justified in. saying ‘that’ the: faculty 
which has truth for its object is a faculty really dis- 
tinct from that which has goodness for-its object- 
‘The intellect and the will are two faculties, not two 
functions of one faculty. Yet, as we shall see in a 
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moment, there is a close interaction and mutual in- 
fluence between the human intellect and the human 
will. : 


b) MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF INTELLECT AND WILL 
The will is an appetency which is aroused by 1 
tellectual knowledge. Hence it is obvious that the 
operation of the will follows upon the operation of 
the intellect, The will is an appetizing-faculty, * 
choosing-faculty, a faculty that strives for a goal. But 
the will is not a knowing-faculty. The will cannot, of 
itself, know its object. The intellect must illumine the 


object, show it as good, present it as desirable, 


set forth in a somewhat figurative manner as follows: 
_ The will is blind, or, rather, it is in the dark. It needs 
light before it can act. As a man who reads, mends 
watches, or does any work requiring precise action 
‘cannot work in the dark, but requires light for his 
~-work, so the will cannot choose or tend towards an 
‘object in the dark. The will requires light to show 
the field of choice, to indicate the object towards wht 

it may tend. Now, in the case of the workman, the 
light does not perform his work for him; itis a neces 
sary condition for the work. So the activi of intellect 
in making the object known as good is t 

condition for will-activity. To this extent, 
the will depends on the intellect, that the in ' 

furnishes a necessary condition for the operation © 


before- 


the will can tend towards it. This truth is sometimes 
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. : oni aeae! does not perform the will-act, 
eo. s will-action possible, nay, it invites will- 
rie i argument was once expended on the 
maa w ich faculty has the “last word” ina 
intriguin € intellect or the will. The question is an 
‘cas — For the will tends to achieve what the 
nee sents as good. Now, may not the intellect 
ie tie of objects, each better than the pre- 
tp EO s at each instant when the will is about 
peti an S appetency the intellect presents a su-. 
: which invites the will-to tend in a new. 


Irecti sos Z F A es 
tion? Or again, in a will-act, is not the will 


i. esas by what the intellect finally sets before 
ae 00d to be attained? And in this do we not ~ 
@ control exercised over will by the intellect? 
bee other hand, however, there are arguments. ~ 
ith ahi for the superior control exercised — 
G eee . Granted that when the intellect has made 
imate judgment about the good to be attained 
oo tends necessarily to that good, it is the will SS 
ich allows this judgment to be ultimate. For, in _ 


- Many things, the judgment of intellect is the result 


Ol a period of mental attention and even of reasoning ; a 
the will could have turned the attention of the in- 
tellect to other matters, thus not permitting ultimate — 
judgment and will-action on the precise matter: in’ 
Question. Similarly, I must see what I look at in day- 
light, but I need not look. So the intellect must see 
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the good and present it to the will for achieving, but 
the will can refuse, so to speak, to “let the intellect 
look.” Is not the will then the master; has not the 
will the last word about its action? We may compare 
the intellect to the brilliant spot-light which shows : 
motorist his way; but the will is like the motorist 5 
hand which turns the spotlight here or there. If the 
motorist must follow the light, he is also free to deter- 
mine where the light shall fall to be followed. When 
he finally moves off on one road, rejecting all other 
paths, he follows indeed where the light shows the 
‘way; but, until he was actually “on the way,” the 
light might have been shifted to one of the paths now 
rejected, and that would have. been the chosen way- 
We shall find a sufficiently definite solution for 
the problem just indicated in the points which now 
follow: : 
1. The intellect moves the will by presenting t it 
a good to be achieved. There is an ancient on 
“Nothing is willed that is not first known.’ The 
intellect knows an object as good, and then this 
object can attract the will. Thus the intellect moves 
the will, and is a cause of the will-act. Since, how- 
ever, the intellect is a faculty really distinct from 
will, it is extrinsic to will, and, as a cause of the 
~ will-act, it must be an extrinsic cause. Now, th 
- are two kinds of extrinsic cause, namely, 
cause and final cause. An efficient cause is th 
_. by its own action produces the effect. Thus a scul 
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Is the efficient cause of the statue which he carves; 
a 2 os is the efficient cause of his rapid move- 
fe ae cause is an end-in-view which invites 
rele cause to go to work; it is a goal to be 
oa ae a good to be attained. Thus the efficient 
sai ae sculptor,—is led to the work 
one : it by the force of what we call his reason, _ 
sa in purpose, in making the ‘statue; without 
Gaels at or purpose, he would not and, as a ra- 
8, could not, stir hand or mallet or chisel 


t . 
ae in the work or carry it on. It may be that he 


— the Statue for his own pleasure, for his enjoy-. bs oe 
Or pastime; it is more likely that he makes it 


to i : ‘ : 
a fame or to sell it for a price or to honor 
Person whose image he carves. Whatever his. 


‘ason, Purpose, or motive, it is the final cause of his : ae 


neh the statue. The runner is moved to efficient 
1on (i. e., to the running) by some reason or pur- 


ag may run for exercise, or as a special actof. 
Taining for a race, or to win a prize, or to find out. 


how quickly he can “‘do the hundred’’—some reason 
or other, some motive, he must have, and this is. 
the final cause of the running. A final cause is always. 
4 reason for the efficient cause to act;'a purpose or. 
tnd for the efficient cause to achieve; in creatures, ~ 
the final cause is a motive (that which moves the 
efficient cause to action), but for the Infinite First 
cient Cause the end or final cause is a reason or - 
Purpose but not a motive since the First Cause cannot . 
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be moved to action but chooses, with perfect and 

absolute freedom, the end to be attained.—Now, the 

intellect (in man) acts upon the will after the manner 

of a final cause. The intellect, so to speak, proposes 

the end to be achieved, the good to be attained, by 

- the will. It “sets” the goal for the will, and so shares 
the attractive power, the drawing power, which the 
goal exercises upon the will. Hence we say that the 
intellect moves the will after the manner of @ fi 
cause. Rie 2 : 

2. The will moves the intellect after the manner 
of an efficient cause. That is, the will efficiently 
moves the intellect. The will does not, and cannot, 
make the intellect know objects otherwise than it 
does know them; just as I- cannot look at 4 rose 

~and make myself see a violet instead. But the will 
can. make the intellect turn its attention to this 
object or that, just as I can look at one thing or turn 
to look at another. The will is not the efficient cause 
of the intellect’s knowing, but it is the efficient cause 
of the intellect’s deliberate attending to this, that, oF 
the other object. The will can apply the intellect, a 
withdraw it from an object that engages its attention, 
_ can fix it upon another object. Thus we are justified 
in saying that the will moves the intellect, and exer 


cises over intellect the force or power of an efficient 


“, CAUSE. 


~ 3. In many of its operations the intellect is n0f 


moved, nor needs to be moved, by the will, eee : 
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pantie necessarily by its object. This may be 
ae i * example, in an act of simple apprehend- 
feat Gs the pronouncement of a self-evident judg- 
if on immediate inference). Similarly, I see what 
: er my eyes in daylight, even if I do not dwell 
Pon or study the object seen. aus 
ee Se common doctrine among Scholastic 
ii Gis Pers that the intellect, considered ‘simply. in 
- noes 1s a faculty superior to will. For, taken 
a Be sa 18 more perfect to know than to experience — 
BE iat tendency. But, in reference to. some: 
vill ig acts, the will is superior to the intellect. The 
superior inasmuch as it can move man to noble 


and Virtuous life, and the attainment of his last end. — me 


ot is better to please God (by will, by willed acts) es 
in perited to know God (by act of intellect): Yet — 
; ie life to come when our intellect is elevated and _ 
Ortified by the Light of Glory, we shall see God, — 


that is, we shall have intellectual Vision of God, and 


i this consists the essence of eternal happiness. We 


sey therefore: The intellect is a faculty essentially 
Superior to will, more noble than will; but in. some 


of its acts in this life the will manifests itself as a. . ee 


Superior to intellect. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE. 2 


In this Article we have learned that intellect and 
will are two distinct faculties of the human soul, not = 
two aspects or phases or activities of one faculty, = 
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We have studied the mutual influence or interaction 
of intellect and will. We have found that, while the 
will always requires anterior action on the part oe 
intellect, intellect does not always require the activity 
of will for its function. Further we have learned 
that the intellect acts as a final cause in moving the 
will, and the will acts as an efficient cause in moving 
the intellect. We have added a word about the rela- 
tive perfection or nobility of intellect and will. 


ARTICLE 3. THE FREEDOM oF THE WILL 


a) Meaning of Freedom b) Kinds of Freedom ¢) a 
Freedom 


a) THE MEANING OF FREEDOM ~ Z 
Taken in widest meaning, freedom or liberty 18 2 
kind of undeterminedness, an immunity from a 
-cessitation or obligation. Obligation is that ae 
determines a thing, requires it to be as it 1S and ie 
otherwise. A thing so obligated or necessitated 
pends upon the obligating force. Hence the further 
- a thing is removed from such dependency, the gr a 
its degree of freedom. Therefore, the infinite 
who has no dependency on anything else whateve™s 
has absolute and perfect freedom. Creatures, how 
ever, are dependent upon the causes which aan 
and conserve them and make and keep them ve 
they are essentially; they depend also, in some cored 
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"pon the forces which affect them accidentally and 
determine their accidental character at any given 
moment. Hence creatures; from highest to lowest, 
are excluded from absolute and perfect and universal 
teedom. Some measure of freedom they may pos- 
“8s,—and do possess if they are sentient creatures 
ue tational creatures,—but their: finiteness is a de- _ 
termination and a mark of dependency which pre- — 
Cludes the possibility of boundless and perfect 
freedom, : was : : 
Human freedom is the liberty of the human will. — 
Itis freedom of choice. In many things, man is. not. 
free, He is not free to disregard the law of gravita- _ 
hon ; he is not free to see with his ears and hear with 
S eyes; he is not free:to change the process of 
natural bodily or mental activity; he is not free to ~ 
everywhere at once. Nor is he free from moral — 
obligations. But, as we shall see, he is free to act 


or refrain from acting ; he is free to choose this and 


Feject that object. And this is the freedom we mea: 


When we speak of the freedom of the will. = = 


b) KINDS OF FREEDOM - seeds Riy hl Ss BAe ss 
I. Freedom of independence. This is immunity 
from the obligation of law which exacts obedience. 
of subjects. Only God enjoys such liberty, for only 
God is subject to no regulation or law. Man is not, — 
and cannot be, independent of law, even though he. 


uf t wie 
7 pa kash, fee 
ee grid 


‘ 
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is physically free to violafe it.-Man’s obligation 
arising from law (divine, natural, human) is a mor 
obligation. Man is not morally independent. 

2. Freedom~from force (or freedom from 
tion) is immunity from unwelcome bodily compu 
sion. A person in normal circumstances enjoys 8 
freedom. A person who is pushed forward in 4 
crowd, although he wishes to stand still or 8° fe 
other way, suffers coaction, and has not, at the me 
ment, freedom from force. So with the prisoner 
dragged protestingly to jail; so with the your’ 4 
culprit held captive while he is being caned. A bir 
in a cage or a prisoner in a cell has a limited freedom 
from force, for each can move about freely but 
within a very restricted space. A man in a strait: 
jacket has no such freedom at all. 

3. Freedom of choice is immunity 


terior natural compulsion to act in this way oF 


coat- 


from any if- 
that. 


. - ich 
(itis the freedom of a faculty or acting-power whic 
has the control of its acts. Of course, th 


e faculty wil 
be so constituted by nature that it must exercise 15 
normal function when it operates, of eaaee 
not free; but it has freedom of choice when it se Fee 

to act or not to act in a given situation, and is free 
to fix upon this object or that when it does act. 
freedom of choice is well described by its very names 


it : oat ig a 
for it is the freedom of a choosing-faculty; it 1S 


o take it; 


power to fake a course of action or refuse t 
to take this course or that) This is the type 


of. free 


eee 


and in this.it 8 74 


ot Sse 
—- 
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peep which we ascribe to the human will. 
acting ae it 1s called freedom from necessitation in 
ait — reedom of choice is manifested in three 
a Psychologists have devised a special name 
Faia mode of its exercise. Thus we have: (a) 
ntsc ms contradiction, which is the power to 
ae pny ii contradictories. Now, contradictories 
which oP gments, statements, or courses of action 
peek ectly exclude each other and exhaust the 
midi les. Betweén contradictories there is no 
. PP ana they are always two in number, as 
in ith dh rom their definition, and, in the sphere : 

ed, th they exist, one of them is necessarily veri- 
ras other necessarily impossible. Thus “white” 
Silo iis are contradictories. In the sphere of . 
*e re ere is no conceivable thing which is neither 
a the other. A thing cannot be both, but it 
tradi one of them. Thus we rightly say that con-- 
ie Ctories are exactly opposed and so exclude each 
r (both cannot be verified simultaneously), and 
they exhaust the possibilities (one or other must be. 


Verified; there is no conceivable alternative in the 


sphere in which they belong). Now, freedom of con-_ 


tradiction (a special variety or special manifestation | ae 


of freedom of choice) is the power to choose between. 
Contradictories. Examples: to act or not to act; to 
love or not to love; to speak or not.to speak.: (b): 


Freedom of contrariety is the power to choose be- as 


tween contraries. Contraries are two _ judgments, 
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statements, or courses of action that are opposite 


and so exclude each other, but do not exhaust the 
possibilities. Between contraries there #s 4 middle 
"ground. Thus “white” and “black” are: contraries 
they cannot be simultaneously verified,—a thing cat 
not be at once wholly white and wholy black,—but 
the whole range of colors lies between them; many 
things may have color and be neither white nor 
black. Freedom of contrariety is, we Tepe» e 
- power to choose between contraries. Examples: t0 
- love or hate; to do good or do evil. (¢ (Freedom * 
specification is the power to choose between merey 
different courses of action. It is the power to spect y 
to indicate exactly, what is to be done. Examples a 
read or to walk; to visit friends or to play golf. ‘ 
course, one specifies when one chooses between ay 
tradictories or between contraries; one “picks 08 
what precisely is to be done. But the freedom ie 
specification (which thus overlaps the other ee 
of freedom of choice) is technically limited to tho 
choices which do not fall under the classification © 
-contradictories or contraries—The essencé of f ess 
dom of choice lies in the freedom of contradich ; ; 
and. that of specification. Freedom of contrary, 
does not belong to this essence for the ability ) 
choose between good and evil (in the moral sae 
_is an imperfection of liberty, involving aS it does © 
‘possibility of ultimate defeat in the quest for whe 


ce the will was made. A further note: ‘Freedom os : \ 


a ETT EE este nde ae ne ee a 


ee ne ee el 
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choice is the power to choose means to an end, and if. 
an all-perfect end be achieved, so that no rational 
= Kf a longer exist,—since all desire is perfectly 
nis éa@ in the end achieved,—then freedom of 
tas € necessarily ceases to have a meaning. The will 
aa Such a perfect object, found fulfillment. It is 
itis he Possession of a crowned and perfect freedom ;_ 
b ot enslaved by good, but filled up and perfected. 
Y what it was made for, and further choice became 
an absurdity, eo eee 


#-Freedom is further divided into a number of 


itor which indicate the power to exercise rights. 
various departments of life and human action. ~~. 


liber we have civil liberty, religious liberty, personal 
Nerty, domestic liberty, industrial liberty, and so on. 


©) HUMAN FREEDOM __ 


By human freedom we mean'the freedom of the Barney 


human will, And we assert that the human will is fi 
free, by freedom of choice, to elect the means which) 
carry it on to the achievement of good. The good 
We speak of is good in general, or universal good... 
very creature, and specifically every appetite, tends - 
to the attainment of good, and in this general tend-. 
ency there can be no question of choice. ‘Manis not: 
free to choose to seek evil instead of good (we use 
the terms good and evil still in their universal mean- 
ing), for, as we have already seen, evil is not, and. 
cannot, be chosen for its own sake, but only under 


ease 
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the aspect of good. But in the 
particular objects, individual objects,—in 
man seeks good (and which are therefore 
as means to that general good towards 
nature inevitably bends him) there is room 
tion or choice. And therefore human freedom con- 
sists in this: a man is free, by the will’s freedom of 
choice, to choose, in individual instances, 40 act OF 
not. to act, to act thus or otherwise. Man has, 
every act (thought, word, deed) that he deliberately 
exercises, the power of self-control, the power © 
self-determination, the power which makes him the 
true author of his acts,—which are therefore 1” 
puted to him, and for which he is therefore respons 
ble. And this is what we mean by human freedom 
or freedom of the will. . 
_ The will is a tendency, an appetite, a striving w 
wards an end, a goal,—towards good. The will 18 
free in any individual situation to choose this or 
object as good; whether, in fact, the good be real Of 
only apparent. The character of an object as & ‘1 
is manifested to the will by the intellect; and the wt 
has control of the intellect inasmuch as it can allow 
the intellect to focus upon an object, or can remove 
its attention to something else. Now, the intellect . 
a limited faculty; in the present life it is also ham 
pered by its extrinsic dependence upon the seme” 
and its clear view and ready judgment is more OF ed 
effectively balked by impulses and precip! 


objects,—that is, 
which 4 
appetized 
which his 
for elec 


tateness. 
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rebar ates habits. For this reason the intellect may 
nt what is good under an aspect which makes 
epiaieae and in so far evil; and, on the other 
: . the intellect may present what is really unde- 

Table under desirable aspects, and thus judge as 
seas is actually evil. Consider the man who 
that fie abenrs He knows by sad experience 
rate € indulges his taste for liquor, he will go too 
ia and he knows that the consequences will be most 
fon Pues he will suffer physical distress, perhaps _ 
Pi ys, and he will make himself the object of 
a and contempt; his conscience will afflict him 
ie ate knowledge that he has lowered himself be- __ 
ras e status of a man and has given bad example. 

spite all this, he chooses to drink liquor. Now, — 
the free-will of a confirmed toper is not a ready will; 
as we have said; habit and bodily appetites influence _ 
the judgment which precedes the act of will. But so.” 
long as he is sane, the man has control of his acts; 
he can will and will effectively even if not easily; — 
he remains master of his conduct, and is responsible 
for his deliberate acts. The point, however, that here 
immediately concerns us is indicated by a question: — 


how can the man choose what is so manifestly a ee 


Source of unpleasantness and distress as good? For — 
this reason: the intellect can focus upon the desirable — 


features of the object (i. e., the suggested activity or . a 


Piece of conduct), leaving the ‘undesirable features: 
out of consideration. In another place in this Chap- 
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ter, we compared the intellect to a spot-light and the 
will to the hand that guides it and controls the direc- 
tion of its beams. In the example of the intemperate 
man, the intellect is allowed by the guiding will to 
focus its light upon the immediate pleasure to be had 
in drinking ; the consequences and ugly circumstances 
of the act are allowed to remain in darkness. Thus 
we see that the object, despite all evil that comes of 
it, is seen under the aspect of the desirable, the satis- 
fying, the appetizable. In a word, the object is chosen 
as good.—We may profitably consider a further 
example. Consider the man who declares that he 
would like to lead a virtuous life, yet continues to 


lead a bad life. How is this possible? Not only 35 
virtue good in itself, but the man knows it and de- 
clares that he wishes to possess it. The problem 1S 
not difficult of solution. The judgments of the intel- 
lect are of two kinds: speculative and practical. A 
speculative judgment pronounces on the truth or 
falsity of a fact or situation; it recognizes a state 0 


~ affairs. {A practical judgment is one that enunciates 
- something to be done or avoided. Now, the wi 

follows the practical judgment of the intellect, for 
the will is a doing-power, a choosing-power- The 
mere recognition of virtue as good and desirable 19 
not yet a practical judgment; it is speculative; it 1 


= (the pronouncement of intellect upon the status of 3 | 
thing; it is the recognition of a state of affairs. Only» 


_ when the intellect presents virtue as not only 


per operative in leading the will to action; 
ba me a judgment is the final judgment, the 
Sean about what is right now to be done, does. 
Sea aad follow. Nor does the will cede its — 

y reason of this necessity ; remember, it is. 


te which allows the intellect to fix finally on 
ing to be done. The ultimate practical judgment 


of intellect ‘must be followed by will-action; \but the — 


will exercises the decision which makes the judgment 

; el our analogy of spot-light and guid- — ee _ 

ng hafid.\The object upon which the'spot-light is 
Permitted to rest must be shown in its clear light, 
j t the hand exercises the power which permits the Ne 
ight to come to rest or moves it on. Now, in the case 

of the man who says he wishes to be virtuous but re- 

Mains vicious, we have speculative judgments of 


ultimate 


intellect which recognize virtue as fine and noble, : 
but not the practical judgments which lead to virtu- 
ous conduct. The speculative judgment, “This ‘is. 
Something that I should do” is not transformed into 
the practical judgment, “This is what I’m going to 
do.” But, you may say, the problem remains. If the 
intellect actually presents virtue as desirable, it pre- 


_Sents it as good,—at least speculatively,—and_ how 


of intellect may be in itself, it is ‘Gndifferen 
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can the will go counter to even such a judgment in its 
actual choice. Because the intellect of the man in 
question presents virtue, in a practical judgment, as 
undesirable, in spite of what the speculative judg- 
ment reveals. In a word, the practical judgment of 
the man of bad habit shows virtue to be difficult of 
achievement, accompanied by sacrifices that discom- 
mode, not immediately attainable by simple effort, 
rewarded ultimately by a far-off heaven. On the other 
hand, the pleasures that contravene virtue are ready 
to hand, exact no effort, meet the tendency of acquired 
habits, give satisfaction,—however fleeting, —here 
and now and not hereafter. Focussing upo" the 
present, on that which is immediately attainable as an 
agreeable experierice, on that which meets the inordi- 
nate tendencies which have long been allowed to have 
their way, on that which lies in the spot-light as de- 
sirable (however many opposite features and appeals 
may be in the ring of darkness outside that small 
focus), the intellect actually judges (by ultima’? 
practical judgment) that the present sinful pleasure * 

_ good and its opposite virtue is evil. : 
The intellect is said to be capable of objectively 
indifferent judgments. In other words, the intellect 
may fix upon an object, however good, and find it evil 
it may fix upon any object, however evil, and find it 
good. Thus no matter how good or how evil an object 
t’” in so far 


as it may be judged either good or bad by a particular 


| Caiman 
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Phas : intellect. Note, however, that the intellect, 
findin peas for truth, is not merely deceived in 
Its a as ina good object or good in an evil object. 
ae eS ee in these cases (apart from the relatively 
Pas case of a mistaken mind which is called 
aie sta conscience) is not mistaken, but per- 
by aes a blameworthy. The intellect is perverse 
effort ie ' perversity in the will which controls its 
the ee a attention, focussing. And perversity of 
sofas a ee to an abuse of freedom of choice, and ~ 
in induced by previously acquired habit of act- 
8, especially such habits as inordinately strengthen — 


€ sentient appetites or passions and so make their. 


a . : 
eae to the will almost the equivalent of an impe- ~ 
ies command.—But to revert to the statement that 

e intellect is capable of objectively indifferent judg-. 


Ments,—a statement that needs further illustration. a 


Honesty is desirable, is good, but it is something that: - 
aa res care and effort, and its reward is not an im-_ 
Mediate intense enjoyment. Dishonesty is evil, unde- ~ 
sirable, but it may offer promise of independence from _ 
Poverty, release from trying labor, enjoyment of | 
comfort and ease. Hence the intellect, which is capable — 


of viewing honesty indifferently, may focus upon the 
desirable and really good features of it (the willhold-- 
ing the light of intellect steadily upon these), andthe 
resultant practical judgment, “I will be honest” is 
the resistance of a2 


_ temptation to dishonesty. On the other hand, theintel- Hos 


followed by honest conduct, or 
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lect may be focussed (under control of will) on the 
desirable features of dishonesty, and the practical 
judgment follows which declares it an object to be 
embraced; and there results an act of theft or a a 
tinued policy of cheating. Now, even the man who 1S 
daily defrauding his employers, is not in love with 
dishonesty as such; he must suffer many an hour of 
remorse, many a keen realization of the evil of his 
ways. Such the speculative judgments of his intellect. 
But as long as he continues his evil practice, he 15 
judging practically that the way of thievery is good, 
despite its accompanying evil of remorse and convi 
tion of an unworthy life. Even if the culprit pleads 
inability to extricate himself from the toils of evil; 
even if he says, ‘I’m so deep in this thing now, and am 
- caught in so many complex compulsions that force me 

_ to continue, that I’m really unable to avoid dishonesty, 
however much I long to be free of it;” even then, we 
say, he still chooses the evil he deplores as good. For, 
despite the circumstances which make him long to be 
- free from evil, he chooses the dishonesty a5 something 
» more easily endured than the disgrace and discomfort 
~ that would follow its discontinuance. He chooses the 
- dishonesty,—however much he bewails it,—2S the 
lesser of evils, and hence, relatively, as 9004. What Is 
said of dishonesty may be said of any evil that the will 
may choose: of impurity, of infidelity, of evil speech, 
- of laxity in religious practice. In some cases the ac 


effort required to amend is regarded as: too great 3. a 


ae aE ee ae 
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burden (i.e. an evil) to be undertaken even to achieve 
the admittedly (by speculative judgment) good end. 
And so, for example, purity is judged (practically) as 
ie and impurity as good; laxity in religion is judged 
- good, and fervor as evil. Thus, saint and sinner 
alike in every human act (that is, in every fully de- 
liberate act), manifest the truth that the human will 
chooses only-Good, «0: scien ef AYE 


Of the very important truth that the human will. is - 
free we have now to offer some proofs, and to show ~ 
Wherein the opposed doctrine is fallacious. We shall _ 
consider: 1. The Existence of Freedom of the Will, 
and 2. The Error of Determinism. eae 

1. The Existence of Freedom of the Will—Our will 
has freedom of choice. The first, the direct, and the 


Most evident proof of this fact is found in conscious- 


ness. Man is aware that he is not the victim of a ; a 
nature that forces his actions in all things ; he is aware. 6 : 
that he is not the helpless prey of circumstances; he. 


is aware that he is not compelled to yield to the attrac- 
tions of any object, however power ful these. may be. : 
Ina word, man is aware that he is master of his human 
conduct. Let us make no mistake ; we do not assert that — 
man has control over every activity, even every CO” 
scious activity, or that he exercises what control ee 
has by continuous volitions or will-acts. What we ¢ 0. 
assert is that man is master of his Auman acts, thats,’ 


of such acts as he deliberately and advertently per- 
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forms, and which he knows as the fruit of his own 
decisions. A good deal of man’s ordinary daily life 
runs along on the wheels of habit and takes a course 
- determined by the man’s character and the attractions 
of the various objects and situations that he en- 
counters. But the even current of a man’s life (colored 
by his character and by the motives found in the 
attractiveness or repulsiveness of particular objects 
and situations) is willed in its cause, for the man is 
its cause ; and now and again, during a day or week oF 
month, the man must advert more or less directly to 
the sort of life he regularly leads, and, so adverting; 


must give practical approval to it, must qwill it in short. | 


Only occasionally, perhaps, in a person’s ordinary day, 
is there demand for a special, clearly realized, and de- 
liberate choice or volition. Such clearly realized will- 
acts are most evident in the judgments of conscience 
on the moral qualities of a situation to be faced and 
decided. It is particularly in conscience-judgments 
that a man is reflectively aware that his decision, his 
volition, his will-act, is the essential factor which 
makes his “doing” or “avoiding” his own activity, of 
which he is cause, author, and responsible determinant. 
—Man is conscious of the control he wields over his 
own acts. And he experiences this consciousness be- 
_ fore, during, and after his deliberate volitions. Before 
he acts, he may, and frequently does, take counsel with 
himself or seek advice of others. He weighs reasons 


pro and con; he considers advantages OF disadvan- : 


T 
| 
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tages to follow. During the action, he is aware that he 
is doing what he might have left undone, doing one 
thing while he might have chosen to omit it or to have 
done something else, even something opposite. After 
acting, man is conscious of self-approval or remorse; 
he is glad or sorry that he has acted as he did. Con- 
sciousness, is therefore, an evident proof of the exist- 
ied of free-will. And of what value is conscioustiess ? — 
Itis of basic value in human certitude. Simple con- 
sciousness of manifest facts is the foundation of all — 
Tecognition of truth; it makes science possible. Denial. 


of the value of consciousness is the denial of valuein 


human knowledge; it leads directly to the darkness, 


silence, and self-contradiction of universal skepticism. 


Everyone is conscious of self-direction and control 


many acts. Nor is the experience merely anindivid- 


ual one. The collective activity of mankind isa further 


Manifestation of the fact. Men 
Tunities, set up governments, pass laws, take and ask 


: a 
advice, exhort and command, take a person s word or 


bond, regard their activities as worthy of praise or 
blame. Now, all these things manifest the common 
consciousness of mankind in the. matter of ‘human 
freedom. Why have laws, if men are necessitated and : 
hence obliged to act as they do? We do not pass laws 

for dogs or horses, for.trees or running brooks, but 
for men; and we pass 
that men are free and may 4 
must be urged to live in a. 


abuse freedom, and hence 
manner consonant with 


gather into com- 


laws for men because we know. ~ 
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peace and progress and civic security. The urgency of 
law is made manifest to men by sanctions, that is, by 
the penalties attached to its violation. Obviously, the 
very existence of laws is proof unquestionable that 
man is free, and is required, under punishment threat- 
ened, to use his freedom reasonably, and not to abuse 
it by disrupting the peace or safety of the community. 
Why should men seek advice, if they are necessitated 
~ and hence not free to follow it? Why should our very 
schools be equipped ‘with “advisers” and vocational 
guides, and psychologists, if their suggestions and 
prescriptions are meaningless in the face of fatalistic 
necessity controlling man’s every act? How is it that 
we take a man’s promise to pay a debt, if the man be 
not free to pay his debts? We are forced to admit that 
the consciousness of individual men, and of mankind 
as a whole, is inevitably a declaration of the truth of 
human freedom, that is, of the freedom of choice 
~ which belongs to the will of a man. 
”. A second proof of the freedom of will is found in 
‘very nature of the will itself. The will, as we have 
"many times noticed, is an appetite, a tendency towards 


something. Now, a tendency is not necessitated ex-- 


~ cept by that which meets its drive perfectly and at 
--all points. It is manifest that no creatural good, no 


earthly “value,” meets perfectly the appetite of will. 


- The longest life will end, the keenest en joyment must 


se fade, the greatest riches must be left behind. Our de-- cS 
Ss sires reach beyond all limited goods, all particular 
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Values.” The “longing after immortality” which the 
Poet ‘ascribes to man’s spirit, is only one phase of 
man’s longing after infinity, after boundless good 
ceaselessly to be possessed. Since there is nothing on 
farth that is unbounded, since death puts a termina- 
tion to anything that might appear to be of limitless 
Value, it follows that nothing on earth can fully and 
perfectly satisfy the appetite we call the will. Hence, 
nothing on earth can necessitate the will. But. if the: 


will is not necessitated, nor can be, the will is frees5 Ace 


That is, it is free'as an appetency, free to choose, free 
'0 go after and possess what is manifested to it as_ 
Satisfying. In a word, it has freedom of choice. 
_ A third proof of the freedom of the willis found ~ 
in the nature of the intellect, the guiding light which 
the will controls and follows. The intellect apprehends — 
what is good in general, in universal. And, in its prac> 
tical judgments, it attracts the will to particular goods. m 
And indeed in the different objects that fall under its. - 
light, the intellect can see good in various, and.in op Bs 
Posite, features. Intellect is capable of objectively 11- 
different judgments because it ‘can find any object 
good and desirable, or evil and undesirable, as it views © 
different aspects and circumstances. But the concept 
of good is one concept. Tf, therefore, the one reality ’ 
called good in general, can be presented ina plurality. 
and a variety of particular manifestations, it follows _ 
that there is room and need for election or choosing» 
on the part of the faculty which tends to lay hold of | 
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good. In a word, it follows that the will is not neces- 
sitated but is called upon to choose. The will, there- 
fore, has freedom of choice. ks Bade 

A fourth and final proof of the freedom of the will 
is found in the absurdities which follow upon its 
denial. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” is 
reliable test of doctrines. Therefore if the doctrine 
which denies freedom of the will is found to lead logi- 
cally to impossibilities and absurdities, it is not 4 true 
doctrine; consequently, its contradictory doctrine is 
true, viz., that the will is free. Now, denial of free-will 
does, in fact, lead to impossibilities and absurdities. 
We have seen some of these in the discussion of our 
argument from consciousness, to wit, that denial of 
human freedom makes nonsense of human laws, edu- 
cative methods, business practices, etc. Further, We 
must declare that this denial is entirely destructive of 
morality. For it takes away responsibility. And if a 
man have no free-will, and no choice in his conduct, 
_no control of his acts, it follows that there is no such 
thing as right and wrong, no such thing as merit and 
demerit. Saint and sinner, the good man and the roué, 
the solid citizen and the gangster, are equally blame 
less in the face of fated necessity. Prisons then are 
torture chambers, but, of course, men are fated to 
» build prisons and confine prisoners. Good conduct and 

evil conduct are equally valueless, but men are fo 

by blind necessity to praise the one and condemn the 


other. No sense or reason is to be found, therefore, _ 
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in the common conduct of mankind; we are all blind 
; d with 


fools together. Morality comes to naught, and ¥ 
Morality all social sense and social security perish. 
Here is the fruit of the denial of human free-will. 
But we cannot, without denying all value to human 
knowledge, accept this fruit as the true food of minds. 
We find it absurd; we find it impossible to accept. 
Therefore, we find the denial of free-will impossible. . 
- are driven to conclude that human free-will ae 
act. . tt geet Bie 


2. The Error of Determinism—Those who a 
the freedom of the will are called: determinists, an 
their doctrine is determinism. Alternative synonyms ae 
for these terms are mecessarians and necessarianiom™ 
We who assert the freedom of the will are oe oes 
indeterminists or libertarians. Notable names eve foe 
determinists of one type OF eee are: Kant (17247 
1804) ; Hume (171 1-1776) ; Spinoza \ neha 
Hobbes pa » Locke | (6323709 
(1806-1873) ; Bain (1818-1903) 3 sa aie 
1903); Sidgwick (1838-1900) jsbewets 
1878). 0. segme EE eth es qos 
an declare that we always 
sity in response to the strong 
if this means that-we 
allows the intellect to 
ultimate” practical jud: 


means, “the ultimate P 


act of neces- 
We answers 
what the will = 
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mate practical judgment,” or, “the motive which pre- 
vails is the motive which prevails.” We have no quar: 
rel with this sort of elementary da-da-ism. But if the 
statement means that man is controlled by the most 
alluring, most pleasurable object, we answer that it 
is not so. Surely no adult has lived many years of life 
without sometimes refusing the most pleasurable and 
attractive offerings of sense or intellect, turning the 
mind by resolute will to the contemplation of other 
- things. The familiar instance of St. Francis and the 
leper is a striking example of this sort of will-act. Let 
us quote the words of that great Christian philos- 
opher, lately gone to his great reward, Mr. G. 

Chesterton : “Francis Bernardone saw his fear com- 
ing up the road towards him; the fear that comes 
-. from within and not without; though it stood white 
and horrible in the sunlight. For once in the long 
rush of his life his soul must have stood still. Then 
he sprang from his horse, knowing nothing between 
stillness and swiftness, and rushed on to the leper and 
threw his arms round him.” Heroism, strong resist- 
ance to temptation, steady adherence to the day’s duty 
and long routine,—here are examples of will-acts, 
—specially exercised in themselves or in cause, 


_ always acts under the compulsion of the most pleas- 
urable objects. eee 

4h » Determinists declare that free-will acts would be 
~ causeless acts. The statement is wholly false. T 


~ which effectively give the lie to the doctrine that man 


he will : 
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Is the cause of its acts, and the motive which invites - 
this cause to go into action is some particular good 
grasped by the intellect and presented to the will which. 
allows the intellect to “hold steady” on that object and 
Judge it finally as the thing to be willed) Shakespeare 
Put into the mouth of Julius Caesar the proper answer. 


to the objection based on “‘causeless actions’: “The ee 
me, That is enough 


Cause is in my will; I will not co 
to satisfy the Senate.” ~ mcg 
. Determinists shift-the-argume 
'S a cause for will-acts, and then cla Leet 
tion is necessitated; hence, the will, while it is the / 0s. 
cause of its acts, is not the free cause. We appeal to 
consciousness and the common sense of mankind to... 
tefute this assertion. We are clearly. aware that we 
are the authors and the causes of our will-acts, and » 
that we may consider before acting what we are to do, 
and then follow a course that is, indeed, finally chosen, . 
but which might have been reject 
other course, even its opposite? 
‘Determinists say that we judge 


Other men as the outcome 0 
t is true 


nt, admit that there 
im that all causa-_- 


through the years) (and circums a 

ence, and ae es on a person's choice,” 

we deny that we regard this influent ? 

one) Knowing the character of a man, anc 
- cumstances in which he is placed, ‘we may ju 
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a greater or lesser probability what he will do. But, 
even so, we do not think or assert that he must act 
according to our judgment. We have noticed that the 
will is subject to influences ; our point is that it is not 
subject to necessitation. Astonishing conduct on the 
part of those we “know inside out” ; unexpected nobil- 
ity in one of abandoned life; surprising generosity in 
a miserly person,—these are experiences that most 
of us have encountered sometime in our lives. In ac- 
tions that are riot fully deliberate, a man is guided by 
character and the immediate circumstances; but we 
are not discussing indeliberate action. In many delib- 
erate acts, man is guided by character and circum 
stances ; that is to say, he is influenced by these forces; 
but we are not speaking of influences, but of necessi- 
tation. A man of virtue may be counted upon to resist 
~ evil temptations, while a man of bad life may be 

_ counted on to give in to them; but in each fully delib- 
erate consent to, or rejection of temptation a man, no 
matter what his strength or weakness, freely makes 
his choice. A free-will act is not necessarily an easy 
act; and even the weakest man in the face of the 
strongest temptation can take his stand and offer 
effective resistance. (We make no account of grace 
here, for, while it is necessary, it is furnished always 
in sufficient.measure.) °°» 


\-_Determinists say that the statisticd of the sociologist . 


and criminologist prove that there is a constant ratio 


‘between social conditions and human conduct. The - 
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answer to this assertion is that it is not so. Statistics 

are valuable, but their value is not so inclusive as 
Some sociologists would like to believe. They cannot 
touch the inner life of the individual man; they can — 
only generalize about men in a group) They reach con- 
clusions about a purely mythical figure,—handy for. 
some purposes of social science,—called “the average 
man.” Using statistics, we can make some general oe 
Conclusions about a society or group, and these may — 
be right in the main, but they do not preclude notable Ie 
and numerous exceptions. The cities of the plain had a 
Pretty generally gone bad, yet some were wirtuoUs 8 Ps 
in the midst of almost universal defilement. Even if 
statistics had the value which certain determinists = 
would like to give them, they could show no more than 
the existence of certain strong influences and, oc: 


sions for the sort of conduct they indicate. We ze ee 
admit the power of “environment” ; we all acknow ee 
edge the inducements: held out by. a commurty a ae 
bring its members into comformity with 1ts epee ae 
type. But none. of. these inducements, occasions, es : 
influences, exercises 2 necessitating Oe oe rare ee 


ee “vilest communities mi ; 
free-will. Out of the v! of the most fa- 


turn, and have urged that a man’s will 
because God knows what he 1s going 
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moment of his life. The answer to this apparent diff 
culty lies in the fact that God’s knowledge does not 
necessitate man. I know what I am doing at this mo- 
ment, but my knowledge of my activity is not the 
necessitating cause of it: Iam freely doing what I am 
at because I choose to do it. A somewhat lame anal- 
ogy may help the puzzled person who finds God’s 
knowledge an obstacle to free-will. Suppose ! stand 
ona high hill looking down upon a road which swings 
in a mighty curve about its base. I see two motor-cars 
_on the road, one on either side of the hill, moving 
towards each other. Neither motorist yet sees the 
other ; neither knows that he is about to pass another 
car. From my point of. eminence I can see, and can 
thus know, that the cars will pass. But my knowledge 
has no effect on motors or motorists; it is in no sens¢ 
the cause of their passing. The analogy, inadequate 
as it is, turns the mind to the point that should be 
__ stressed in this question of divine foreknowledge a” 
eS human free-will. If it be urged that God’s knowledge 
is not the detached knowledge of a human observer; 
that He is the first mover without which nothing and 
_no one moves, we answer that God moves every being 
in accordance with its nature, and man’s nature, be- 
ing intellectual, is necessarily free with the freedom 
of choice. It would be ascribing imperfection to 
to assert that He could not make a creature endowed 
with such freedom ; and, of course, He cou 
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SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


on Article we have learned the meaning of free-" 
nal liberty. We have listed varieties © 
deca om of independence, freedom 
nee a choice; we have distinguis 
ies the varieties called freedom 0 ; ae 
oe of contrariety (which, while found i the - 
oe will in this life, is an imperfection consequent a 
ie human limitations), and freedom of specifica- 

sag We have also listed the varieties called civil, 
religious, personal, domestic, & industrial liberty 
or freedom, We have explained at length the meaning — 
of human freedom (or the f reedom of the will) and 
have proved that man possesses this freedom. We have 
Tounded out our study of the will by considering ‘the 
fallacious objections brought by determinists against 
the fact of free-will in man. ooos 
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On SLEEP AND DREAMS 
Sleep is 
of Seen Week or less perfect suspension of the activities. 
e. Aristotle called it a binding “P of the com- 
onsciousness)- Since, in 7 
dependent. upon 
gness involves ae 


the 
sus: : 
pension of normal rational consc! 
at “awareness 
ex 


the senti 
merce tie consciousness is th 
ind thes e all activities of the int i 
Therefo ee a constant drain upon 
ae s to be expe iod, 
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ae ion of the central axis. “°° 
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sleep. Sleep may rightly be said to consist essentially in the 
suspension of sense-consciousness. © 

Sleep is natural when it results from the fatigue of the 
sentient powers, nervous and muscular. It is artificial when 
the organ of sense-consciousness (the brain) is render 
inoperative by the action of drugs (ether, chloroform, alco- 
hol, etc.) or is dulled by uniform sense-impressions con- 
tinuously repeated, or is brought under the influence © 
suggestion and command as in the case of hypnosis. 
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. Dreams are representations of imagination, and even of 
intellect, which occur -(together with the pertinent stirring 
of appetencies) in sleep. Imagination may be said to take 
over the function of the outer senses, and, sense-consciotsness 
being almost entirely suspended, to supply to the intellect 
impressions which are taken for reality. As St. Thomas 
points out, the intellect in its present state of extrinsic de- 
. pendency on the senses,: takes impressions which come 
through the imagination as real unless it has the “check up 
of normal operative sentiency (i.e., wakeful consciousness 
_to prevent error. And, in sleep, imagination may. be active, 
as may sentient memory which regularly works with imagina- 
nation, and may produce images under the purely auto- 
matic course of a haphazard line of associations. From all 
this we understand how dreams may appear so very real, 
and, even though they present absurdities and impossibilities 
to the mind, how these are not fully recognized until the 
dream is recalled (if it be recalled) during wakefulness. 
Outer influences doubtless stir the imagination and contribute 
to the “associations” which guide its automatic progress 
during dreams. The external senses may be unconsciously 
operative, at least partially ; a single sense-impression wi! 

makes its way to the imagination, in the absence © c 
crowding complexity of normal perceptions, is likely to be 
received in a wholly disproportionate and exaggerated man- 
ner: thus a slight snapping. sound may enter our dream- 
experience as a great explosion; thus the pressure ©: an 


; unaccustomed amount of bed-clothing may induce the dreat oe 
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impression that one is caught under the a 
building. Again, the matter of fact manner in whic 
dreamer accepts absurdities, such as the presence the. 
long dead, or the activities of unheard of monsters,. a eee 
conducting of rational conversations with a dog OF i ase 
explained in the fact that the normal activity of inte si fae: 
thwarted by the absence of normality in sentient te ahaa ie 
Physiologically, we explain the matter, with ape oneness 
-..in sleep many of the centers are. cut pe syett Xe 
another, and we are often unable to associate ai = soften 880s 
Perience with our built-up store of memories.” UF oe 
Proceed in a fairly logical manner, but more 
tissues of amazingly unlike, and apparer 
Phantasms, I may dream that I am standin eid Ws 
throng addressing them on some burning s - then, without” 
I may find myself in a small boat far at. si tly wondering 
any recognized transition, I oe 
whether the train will be on time. 1 confriends 1008 years: 
Persons. never encountered, and Wi". 1 persona’ : 
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makes dreams a most important: element in his ‘psychol- 
ogy of the subconscious. He teaches that when we are 
awake and in our normal state, we tend to remove from our 
attention, and our consciousness, thoughts that would be 
painful or distressing. But, he maintains, these thoughts are 
only “shoved under the surface”; they continue to bea part 
of. our subconscious life: During sleep, the subconsciousness 
rises to the level. which consciousness holds in wakeful 
hours; it asserts itself in dreams; it releases the inhibitions 
which it caused and held when consciousness was in com- 
mand. Thus dreams are often expressions of “repres 

desires,” and of the wishes or “complexes” that could not be 
realized in wakeful life. Freud’s studies of dreams are 1D- 
teresting and not without value. Unfortunately, he spoils 
what might have been at least a quasi-scientific investigation 
by reducing almost all complexes to some form of instinetive 
sexuality. His studies are therefore morbid, and become not 
so much the objective investigation of the minds of men 
as the portrayal of an ugly prepossession in the mind of 
Freud. The Freudian system of “analyzing” minds, 
especially through the medium of studying and interpret!ng 
their. dreams and reveries,—is known as psychoanalysis. 
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